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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


OLp Fort Crawford was an important link in the 
chain of forts erected by the government of the 
United States in the Upper Mississippi Valley at 
the close of the War of 1812. It was established in 
1816 at Prairie du Chien in the Territory of Michi- 
gan, to which Territory the Iowa country was at- 
tached in 1834 for purposes of temporary govern- 
ment. When the original Territory of Wisconsin 
was established in 1836 the Iowa country was in- 
cluded within its jurisdiction. The frequent points 
of contact between the garrison at Fort Crawford 
and the trans-Mississippi region makes the publica- 
tion of this volume by The State Historical Society 
of Iowa especially appropriate. 

The period covered in Old Fort Crawford and the 
Frontier begins with the events leading up to the 
establishment of Fort Crawford and ends with the 
final disposal of the military tract by the government 
after the Civil War. The narrative includes an 
account of the events in the area about Prairie du 
Chien as well as the story of the fort itself. 


Bens. EF. SHAMBAUGH 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


In any account of early events in the Upper Mississippi 
Valley the story of military posts can not be ignored. 
Indeed, the military post was a most important institu- 
tion in the westward advance of the frontier. It was 
established on the one hand to represent the strong arm 
of the Great Father at Washington among his red chil- 
dren, and on the other to protect the settler who trod 
fast upon the heels of the explorer and the fur trader. 

The building of Fort Madison in the Iowa country in 
1808 marked the beginning of the military occupancy of 
the Upper Mississippi Valley by the United States. But 
the forced abandonment of this post during the War of 
1812, the establishment of Fort Shelby at Prairie du 
Chien by the Americans in 1813 and its subsequent cap- 
ture by the British, the ill-fated relief expedition under 
Lieutenant John Campbell, and the decisive defeat of 
Major Zachary Taylor by the British and Indians at 
Credit Island delayed the attempt of the government 
to assume control of this region. At the close of the 
War of 1812 the erection of Fort Armstrong on Rock 
Island, of Fort Crawford at Prairie du Chien, and of 
Fort Snelling near the Falls of St. Anthony marked 
clearly the line of the Upper Mississippi frontier. 

The first Fort Crawford was built in 1816; but its site 
being low and frequently subject to inundation by floods 
in the Mississippi, the erection of a new and larger Fort 
Crawford on a higher elevation of the Prairie was be- 
gun in 1829. Abandoned in 1849, the post was again re- 
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occupied for a short time in 1855-1856, and was used dur- 
ing a part of the Civil War period as a recruiting rendez- 
vous and a hospital. Thereafter it served no further mil- 
tary purpose. The term Old Fort Crawford as used in this 
volume refers to the institution and includes both the 
first and second post of that name at Prairie du Chien. 

Although Fort Crawford was located in a region that 
later became Wisconsin, its story includes events that 
took place in an area now included in Minnesota, Illinois, 
and Iowa as well. Indeed, there were many points of 
contact between the garrison at Fort Crawford and the 
Towa country. One of the tasks of the military, for ex- 
ample, was to try to prevent clashes between the Sioux 
and the Sauk and Foxes in the trans-Mississippi region. 
Moreover, Prairie du Chien was a center to which fur 
traders along the streams in the eastern Iowa country 
brought the products of their labor. With the removal 
of the Winnebago from Wisconsin to Jowa in the early 
forties and the erection of Fort Atkinson in the Neutral 
Ground, contacts between the garrisons of the two posts 
were frequent; while the intrusion of miners in the lead 
region about Dubuque brought troops from Fort Craw- 
ford into Iowa more than once. 

Compilation of the history of Fort Crawford was first 
undertaken at the suggestion of Dr. Louis Pelzer, Pro- 
fessor of History in the State University of Iowa, under 
whose direction the research was done. The results 
of this investigation were accepted as a master’s thesis 
in the Graduate College of the State University of Iowa 
in July, 1920. Later upon the suggestion of Dr. Pelzer 
and Dr. Benj. F. Shambaugh, Superintendent of the 
State Historical Society, the scope of the study was en- 
larged so as to show more completely the relation of Fort 
Crawford to the Upper Mississippi Valley frontier; new 
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sources of information were consulted, and the entire 
manuscript was rewritten for publication, 

Material for the story of Old Fort Crawford and the 
Frontier was found in many places. Through the courtesy 
of the Adjutant General of the Army the author was 
permitted to examine the Post Returns of Fort Craw- 
ford in the archives of the War Department at Washing- 
ton, D. C. Inspection Reports of the post were also con- 
sulted, and permission was given to make a transcript 
of the File Record of Old Fort Crawford in the office 
of the Judge Advocate General. Published records of 
affairs at or near Fort Crawford were found in the 
Annual Reports of the Secretary of War and in the 
Annual Reports of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
as submitted to Congress. The records of explorers and 
fur traders, accounts and diaries of visitors to Prairie 
du Chien, reminiscences of soldiers of the garrison, and 
narratives by pioneer settlers give glimpses of Old Fort 
Crawford as each author saw it. Many of these accounts 
appear in the Wisconsin Historical Collections, and others 
are found in the Minnesota Historical Collections. The 
author’s dependence upon these sources of information 
is evident throughout the volume, 

Through the courtesy, first of Dr. Milo M. Quaife, at 
that time Superintendent of the State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin, and later of Dr. Joseph Schafer, the pres- 
ent Superintendent of the Wisconsin Society, the author 
was permitted to examine newspaper and manuscript 
collections of that organization. Photostat copies of the 
Indian Office Files and Indian Office Letter Books in the 
library of the State Historical Society at Madison proved 
invaluable in connection with the story of Indian affairs 
at or near Fort Crawford. In this connection I wish to 
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express my appreciation of the unfailing courtesy and 
the helpful interest of the executive and library staff of 
the State Historical Society of Wisconsin in whose cus- 
tody these records are kept. 

At the Historical, Memorial and Art Department of 
the State of Iowa at Des Moines, Curator Edgar R. Har- 
lan and staff placed the Street Papers and other manu- 
scripts at the disposal of the author. 

My thanks are also due to several individuals and or- 
ganizations for assistance in securing illustrations and 
other data for the volume. Dr, Newton D. Mereness, 
representative of historical agencies of the Upper Miss- 
issippi Valley in Washington, D. C., furnished the author 
with photographs of maps and plats in the File Record 
of Fort Crawford in the War Department. Other photo- 
graphs were loaned by the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin, and by W. 8. Hoffman, librarian of Campion 
College at Prairie du Chien. Rev. Louis A. Rohret while 
a student in Washington, D. C., assisted in securing 
material from the archives of the War Department. The 
Sisters of Saint Mary’s College at Prairie du Chien per- 
mitted the use of an unpublished thesis on the fur trade 
written by one of their students and also supplied the 
author with photographs of Fort Crawford relies on their 
campus. Chas. Phil. Hexom of Decorah, Iowa, gave per- 
mission for the reproduction of his drawing of Old Fort 
Atkinson; and W. E. Martner of Prairie du Chien loaned 
the author valuable data on local history, The picture 
of Fort Madison in this volume was secured through the 
efforts of Russell 8. Jones, secretary of the Fort Madison 
Chamber of Commerce; while the map of the private 
land claims at Prairie du Chien showing the site of Fort 
Crawford was loaned by W.R. Graves of Prairie du Chien. 

My fellow workers on the staff of the State Historical 
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Society of Iowa at Iowa City have aided with helpful 
criticisms and suggestions. I wish to express my sincere 
appreciation to the Superintendent of the Society, not 
only for his advice and encouragement, but also for the 
willingness with which he made possible the investigation 
of sources of information either by personal visit or by 
correspondence. My thanks are also due to Dr. Ruth 
A. Gallaher, Library Research Associate of the Society, 
who edited the manuscript and read the proofs, and to 
Mr. J. A. Swisher, Research Assistant, who assisted in 
the verification of the manuscript and compiled the index. 
Bruce EK. Manan 
THE STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF IOWA 
Iowa City Iowa 
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I 
A PROLOGUE 


Tue scenes of this narrative lie in the Upper Valley of 
the Mississippi River, in an area which now forms a 
part of four Commonwealths — Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, and Iowa. The center of the stage is a flood 
plain some eight or ten miles long and from one to two 
miles wide, lying just above the junction of the swift 
Wisconsin and the Father of Waters. <A ridge of ser- 
rated, limestone bluffs, tree-crowned, bounds this flood 
plain in the rear, while in front the isle-strewn expanse 
of the Mississippi separates it from the high, forest-clad 
bluffs of the Iowa shore a mile to the westward.’ 

This was a strategic point—the site of the quaint, 
old village of Prairie du Chien — and a convenient meet- 
ing place for the Indians and traders of the Upper 
Valley. It was a focal point in an area where a colorful 
pageant of the Middle West unfolded — the coming of 
the French, the supremacy of the English, Spanish in- 
fluence in the trans-Mississippi country, the establish- 
ment of military posts by the United States, and the 
founding of American communities. Indians, French 
explorers, missionaries, traders, trappers, voyageurs, 
and coureurs des bois, Englishmen, Spaniards, Ameri- 
cans, miners, frontier soldiers, and settlers were the 
characters in this struggle of nations for the wealth of 
the Upper Mississippi Valley — furs and lead and homes. 

For over a century and a half before the United States 
asserted control over this area by erecting military posts 
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at Rock Island, at Prairie du Chien, and at the Falls of 
St. Anthony, foreign influence dominated the region of 
the Upper Mississippi. Stopped on the south by hostile 
Indians the French moved up the valley of the St. Law- 
rence River and around the Great Lakes.? It was in 
keeping with a wish ‘‘to explore the interior — to develop 
its enormous fur-trade, to convert the painted and be- 
feathered heathen to the gospel of the cross, and to ex- 
tend the empire of the great Louis’ that Samuel de 
Champlain, Governor of New France and himself a lead- 
er in daring exploration, sent Jean Nicolet to visit the 
Indians in the unknown region to the west. When the 
latter, in 1634, reached a Winnebago Indian village on 
the Fox River, the French advance toward the Mississippi 
had begun.‘ 

Champlain died in 1635 and the discoveries of Nicolet 
were forgotten for many years. But with the coming of 
Jean Talon as intendant of New France a renewed im- 
petus was given to explorations. He eared little about 
a route to far Cathay, the goal of other explorers; it was 
his wish rather to make firm the claim of his king to the 
broad interior of North America and to discover that 
mysterious great river to the west about which persistent 
rumors found their way back to Quebee. It was Talon 
who sent Francois Daumont, Sieur de Saint Lusson to 
take possession of the yet unexplored country, and on 
the fourteenth of June, 1671, at Sault Ste. Marie a mag- 
nificent pageant was enacted before the eyes of astounded 
natives. Holding a piece of earth in one hand and his 
drawn sword in the other Saint Lusson took possession 
of the country ‘‘in the name of the Most High, Most 
Mighty and Most Redoubtable Monarch Louis, the Four- 
teenth.’’ Louis Joliet was there, and also Nicolas Perrot, 
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two men destined to help extend the power of New France 
on the far-flung frontier. 

Before Talon completed his preparations for the ex- 
ploration of the western country he was recalled to 
France, and Louis de Baude, Count de Frontenac — per- 
haps the greatest of the governors of New France — 
succeeded him in the role of the director of western ex- 
plorations.* Frontenac sent Louis Joliet, who had al- 
ready established a reputation as an explorer and woods- 
man, on this voyage of discovery which Talon had 
planned. Joliet brought with him from Quebec to the 
distant mission at St. Ignace’ permission from Father 
Claude Dablon, the superior of the Jesuit order in North 
America, for Father Jacques Marquette to accompany 
him on this fateful journey.® 

On the seventeenth of May, 1673, these two French- 
men, with five rugged voyageurs, set out in two birch 
bark canoes from the Indian mission at St. Ignace. Along 
the shore of wind-swept Lake Michigan, and up Green 
Bay they shaped their course. Thence up the lower 
reaches of the Fox, through reedy Winnebago Lake, then 
up the marshy upper stretches of the Fox River to the 
Indian village of the Mascoutens they made their way. 
No whispered dangers from astounded Indian lips could 
turn them back. So far they had followed the route 
traversed by Nicolet nearly forty years earlier, but now 
they pushed on to the portage, and reémbarked on the 
rushing, twisting current of the Wisconsin River. On 
the seventeenth of June they glided from the swift, 
bubbled torrent of the Wisconsin out upon the broad 
bosom of the Mississippi. 

With joy and wonder they gazed upon the magnificent 
panorama before them. A mile to the west towered the 
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green-clad bluffs of the future Iowa country. Up stream 
on the east was the prairie destined to become the site 
of Prairie du Chien and Fort Crawford. Below them 
stretched the river which the Indians called ‘‘ Messepi’’, 
dotted with islands, emerald-green with foliage, and 
bounded on either side by scallops of high limestone 
bluffs. They had blazed the trail over the Fox-Wisconsin 
water route which was destined to become a great high- 
way over which the riches of the fur trade would pass 
from the Mississippi to the Lakes, which was to be cut 
off for a time by the bitter half-century of conflict between 
the French and the Fox Indians, and over which in turn 
American troops would be sent between the lake posts 
and the forts of the Upper Mississippi. 

Marquette and Joliet turned the prows of their two 
canoes down stream and beheld new wonders at every 
turn of the river. For eight days they paddled down the 
long sweeps of the Mississippi without seeing any signs 
of human life. Finally on the twenty-fifth of June the 
explorers discovered footprints on a sandy beach along 
the Iowa shore. Leaving the boatmen to guard the two 
canoes and their supplies, Joliet and Marquette followed 
the tracks along a beaten path inland about two leagues. 
Here they came upon a drowsy village of Illinois Indians 
who were startled into sudden life by the appearance of 
the two strangers. The woodsman and the missionary 
were taken before the chief of the Illinois, who welcomed 
the white men. Presents were exchanged and the calumet 
was smoked. Indian women served the visitors a feast, 
and that night they slept in the cabin of the chief as his 
guests. On the next afternoon, accompanied by hundreds 
of Indians, the Frenchmen retraced their steps to the 
Mississippi. Amid the farewells of their new found 
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friends, Joliet and Marquette ended the first visit of 
white men and red men on soil that is now Iowa, and set 
out down the river to continue their adventures in the 
Great Valley. The return of Joliet and Marquette to 
New France and their report of the journey ‘‘opened 
a highway through the land, and showed the Fox-Wiscon- 
sin route to be in many respects the most feasible path 
to the interior of the continent.’” 

The French advance into the Upper Valley of the Miss- 
issippi now began to assume new proportions. There 
came into the Illinois country Robert Cavelier de la Salle 
who celebrated New Years Day, 1680, at the great village 
of the Hlinois Indians on Peoria Lake.’° Here La Salle 
built Fort Crévecoeur, and from this rallying point sent 
Michel Accault, Antoine Auguel, and Father Louis 
Hennepin, a Recollect friar, to explore the upper reaches 
of the Mississippi while he in due time set out on an ex- 
pedition toward the Gulf of Mexico. Henri de Tonty, 
the man with the iron hand, was left in command of the 
post on the Illinois. The Hennepin party made their 
way up the Mississippi past the mouth of the Wisconsin, 
past the prairie later the site of Prairie du Chien and 
Fort Crawford, through Lake Pepin, to the Falls of St. 
Anthony. They were captured by the Sioux and taken 
with the Indians on wandering trips through the land 
of the Upper Valley. Then occurred a strange meeting 
in this wilderness. Daniel Greysolon Duluth, gentleman 
of the King’s Guard, who with a small band of followers 
had come to the Upper Northwest by the St. Croix-Bois 
Brule route, and was trading for furs with the Sioux of 
the Upper Mississippi region, heard rumors of white 
captives below. Hastening down the Mississippi Duluth 
encountered the three Frenchmen and secured their re- 
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lease. Together the entire party returned to Mackinac 
over the Fox-Wisconsin thoroughfare. 

When La Salle reached the Gulf on April 9, 1682, he 
took possession of ‘‘the seas, harbors, ports, bays, ad- 
jacent straits, and all nations, peoples, provinces, cities, 
towns, villages, mines, minerals, fisheries, streams, and 
rivers, within the extent of the said Louisiana’’.” Thus 
the future Iowa country, which was made a part of New 
France by Saint Lusson eleven years earlier, was now 
remade a part of Louisiana by La Salle. 

There came to the Upper Mississippi Valley in 1685 
the daring Frenchman, Nicolas Perrot, with instructions 
to promote peace and trade with the Indians. He built 
trading posts or ‘‘forts’’ at strategic posts, one on Lake 
Pepin, another near the present village of Trempealeau, 
one somewhere on the prairie above the junction of the 
Wisconsin and the Mississippi, and still another in the 
Illinois country near the lead mine region. Perrot traded 
extensively with the Indians on both sides of the Miss- 
issippi, mined lead near his trading post below the Wis- 
consin, and figured in many thrilling adventures. He 
maintained himself and his small corps of soldiers from 
the profits of his trade in furs and lead. On the eighth 
of May, 1689, at Fort St. Antoine, one of his trading 
posts, Perrot in a ceremony similar to the one in which 
he had participated at Sault Ste. Marie in 1671, repeated 
formally the act of taking possession of the country for 
his king.** 

At the close of the seventeenth century, then, Saint 
Lusson, La Salle, and Perrot, each in turn by impressive 
ceremonies, had advanced the claim of the King of France 
to the Mississippi Valley. With the founding of La Salle’s 
proposed city at the mouth of the Mississippi in 1718 by 
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Sieur de Bienville ‘‘France stood guard at the mouths 
of the two great rivers of the continent, the Mississippi 
and the St. Lawrence, and bending around the Great 
Lakes stretched the empire of her dreams’’. Near the 
center of this far-flung curve was the site of old Prairie 
du Chien which became the common meeting place for 
Indians and traders of the Upper Mississippi region.” 

But the loss of this wide empire was apparently pre- 
destined. In the Upper Mississippi country trouble came 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century from the tur- 
bulent and warlike Fox Indians. This half-century of 
bitter conflict seriously interrupted free communication 
between New France and Louisiana by the Fox- Wisconsin 
route and weakened materially the fabric of French con- 
trol. The struggle between the Fox Indians and the 
French raged intermittently in Wisconsin, in Michigan, 
and in Illnois. Apparently vanquished, the Indians 
would show new life and menace anew French control.** 

One event in this long drawn out conflict resulted in 
the union of the Sauk with the Fox Indians — two tribes 
so prominent later in early Iowa. Although the Sauk 
tribe sympathized with the Foxes they took no part in 
the struggle until the killing of a prominent French 
official, Nicolas Antoine Coulon de Villiers, by a Sauk 
Indian led the Sauk through fear of punishment to make 
common cause with the Foxes. The French determined 
to punish the allied tribes who meantime had taken refuge 
on the Wapsipinicon River in the Iowa country. This 
punitive expedition was placed under the command of 
Captain Nicolas Joseph Fleurimont Des Noyelles who 
left Montreal in 1734 with some eighty Frenchmen and 
a number of Indian allies who proved unfaithful and 
hard to manage.” 
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Des Noyelles was instructed to spare the Sauk if they 
would forsake the Foxes, otherwise he was to destroy 
both tribes and ‘‘to let our Savages eat them up.’’ Be- 
fore the French and their allies reached the Wapsipini- 
con, they learned that the Sauk and Foxes had retreated 
to the ‘‘Riviére sans fourche’’, or the Des Moines River. 
Des Noyelles led his detachment over the prairies cross- 
ing in turn the Cedar, the Iowa, and the Skunk rivers. 
It was in the middle of winter and the men suffered from 
cold and hunger. Supplies ran low and at one time the 
little force lived for four days on the meat of twelve 
dogs and one dead horse. They came upon the enemy 
suddenly, probably near the site of the present city of 
Des Moines, and an indecisive battle was fought on April 
19, 1735. Two Frenchmen were killed and many Indians, 
but the battle decided nothing more than to show the 
endurance and fortitude of the French. If it did any- 
thing it cemented the bond between the two tribes who 
continued to menace the French and their allies, the 
Illinois Indians. Eventually the Sauk and Foxes made 
themselves masters of the whole Mississippi from the 
Wisconsin River down to the Illinois.” 

Other factors in addition to the Fox wars weakened 
France in America and helped to determine the outcome 
of the struggle between the French and the English for 
the new world. Clashes between officials in New France 
and Louisiana over conflicting trade and military in- 
terests and boundaries of their respective provinces, al- 
most universal official corruption, and the folly of re- 
quiring explorers and military commanders to maintain 
themselves from the fur trade of their respective districts 
were weaknesses in the overseas dominions of the king.” 

The fact, too, that in 1754 there were more than a 
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million settlers in the Atlantic colonies, while the French 
from Quebec to New Orleans did not number more than 
a hundred thousand, was an important element in the 
failure of the French cause.*® In 1763, at the close of 
the long struggle between the French and English for 
North America, Canada and the St. Lawrence and the 
eastern half of the Mississippi Valley ceased to be French 
and became English. The western half of the Mississippi 
Valley, or Louisiana, which included the Iowa country, 
had been transferred secretly to Spain to prevent its 
falling also in the hands of the English.*° 

The transition from French to English rule west of the 
Great Lakes created no disturbance such as Pontiac’s 
conspiracy to the east.** Indeed, the English traders 
won the friendship of the tribes of the Upper Mississippi 
by their judicious distribution of gifts, by paying better 
prices for furs, and by the superior quality of their 
goods. Continuing the French policy of trade and also 
their posts and voyageurs the English entered the trade 
in the Northwest with little difficulty. In fact, the French 
policy of living with the natives, of supplying their needs, 
and of marrying Indian wives had gained a control over 
the tribes west of the lakes that caused the Indians to 
regard all who came from Canada as their friends, even 
after the English supplanted the French in power.” 

After Canada became British and Louisiana Spanish, 
Americans, who were still British subjects, began to find 
their way to the Upper Mississippi region, and to com- 
pete for part of the Indian trade. Jonathan Carver of 
Connecticut was a pioneer in this respect and spent three 
years — 1766-1768 — in the new country.” He reached 
the Mississippi by the Fox-Wisconsin waterway and 
opposite the mouth of the latter river he noted ‘‘a moun- 
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tain of considerable height’’, the high bluff which had 
caught the attention of Marquette and Joliet nearly a 
century earlier. Arriving at the site of Prairie du Chien 
he found an Indian community of three hundred families 
who owned ‘‘many horses of a good size and shape’’. 
‘‘This’’, wrote Carver, ‘‘is the great mart, where all the 
adjacent tribes, and even those who inhabit the remote 
branches of the Mississippi, annually assemble about the 
latter end of May, bringing with them furs to dispose 
of to the traders.’’ He observed that the different tribes 
while here refrained by voluntary agreement from any 
acts of hostility toward each other. He crossed the 
Mississippi and proceeded until he reached a small river 
ealled by the French ‘‘Le Jaun Riviére’’, the Yellow 
River. Leaving his traders at this place he himself 
ascended the Mississippi.** 

Some years later another man from Connecticut, Peter 
Pond, came into this region and in 1773 established him- 
self in the Iowa country opposite the mouth of the Wis- 
consin.” He is remembered for his remarkable spelling 
and for one of the earliest fish stories told in Iowa.*® He 
described the life at Prairie du Chien in those days in 
a picturesque manner: ‘‘All the traders that Youseis 
[uses] that Part of the Countrey & all the Indans of 
Several tribes Meat fall & Spring whare the Grateist 
Games are Plaid Both by french & Indans. The french 
Practis Billiards — ye latter Ball. Hear the Botes from 
New Orleans Cum. Thay are navagated By thirtey Six 
men who row as maney oarse. Thay Bring in a Boate 
Sixtey Hogs-eats of Wine on one.... Besides Ham, Chese 
&e — all to trad with the french & Indans. Thay Cum 
up the River Eight Hundred Leages. These Amuse- 
ments Last three or four weakes in the Spring’’.?? 
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Of the gathering at the Prairie in the spring Pond says: 
‘we came to the Plane whare we Saw a Large Colection 
from Havery Part of the Misseppey who had arived 
Before us —even from Orleans Eight Hundred Leages 
Belowe us. The Indans camp Exeaded a Mile & a half 
in Length. Hear was Sport of All Sorts. We went to 
Colecting furs and Skins... .. The french were Veray 
Numeres. Thare was not Les than One Hundred and 
thirtey Canoes which Came from Mackenaw Caring from 
Sixtey to Eightey Hundred wate Apease all Made of 
Birch Bark and white Sedar for the Ribs. Those Boates 
from Orleans & Ilenoa and other Parts ware Numeres. 
But the natives I have no true Idea of thair Numbers. 
The Number of Packs of Peltrey of Differant Sorts was 
Cald fifteen Hundred of a Hundred wt. Each which 
went to Mackana.... After all the Bisness Was Dun 
and People Began to Groe tirde of Sport, thay Began 
to Draw of for thare Differant Departments and Prepare 
for the Insewing winter.’’* 

By the time of the outbreak of the Revolutionary War 
several American traders had come to the Upper Miss- 
issippi Valley, and through their activities the struggle 
of the American colonists was extended into this region. 
It was largely a traders’ war on the Mississippi, how- 
ever, where British, Spaniards, and Americans contended 
for control of the fur trade.** A barge loaded with goods 
belonging to American traders was seized and plundered 
at the mouth of the Turkey River in April, 1780.° <A 
little later a number of Spaniards and Americans were 
made prisoners at the lead mines.* George Rogers Clark 
was advised that ‘‘people from michilimakinae who are 
at the River des Moines’’ were stirring up the savages 
against him. This was Iowa’s share in the Revolution.” 
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In June, 1780, traders had assembled a collection of 
peltries at Prairie du Chien and deposited them in charge 
of Charles de Langlade, the noted trader of Green Bay 
and Mackinac, American forces were then in the Illinois 
country, and the British commandant at Mackinac, hear- 
ing reports that they intended to capture Prairie du 
Chien, sent John Long, a lieutenant in a company of 
traders enrolled at that post, to bring away the stores. 
Long proceeded with his force — some twenty Canadians 
and thirty-six Indians of the Fox and Sioux tribes — in 
nine large birch canoes laden with presents for the 
Indians at Prairie du Chien. The party followed the 
Fox-Wisconsin water route and reached the Mississippi 
in seven days. At the mouth of the Wisconsin they met 
some two hundred Fox Indians on horseback, armed 
with spears, bows, and arrows. These Indians at first 
appeared hostile but after a parley conducted Long and 
his party to their village and feasted them upon ‘‘dogs, 
bear, beaver, deer, mountain cat, and raccoon, boiled in 
bear’s grease, and mixed with huckleberries.’’ A council 
was held and the chiefs gave their assent to the removal 
of the pelts. The visitors reéntered their canoes, and 
moved up to a log house where Captain Langlade stood 
guard over the furs. Three hundred packs were placed 
in the canoes —all that could be taken—and the re- 
mainder, some sixty in number, were burned to prevent 
their falling into the hands of the Americans. The party 
then returned to Mackinac, but the Americans never 
came.** 

Although this bluff-fringed plain above the junction 
of the Wisconsin and Mississippi rivers had long been 
widely known as a convenient meeting place for natives 
and fur traders who ‘‘tarried here, both spring and 
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autumn, for bartering, merry-making, or purposes of 
rendezvous’’, and that Perrot and probably occasional 
successors maintained trading stations there or in the 
immediate vicinity, it has been asserted that a permanent 
white settlement at this place was not established until 
1781.** In that year three French-Canadians, Basil Giard, 
Augustin Ange, and Pierre Antaya came to the Prairie 
and built themselves homes. Michael Brisbois came a 
few months later and Pierre La Pointe in 1782.%° A 
number of French-Canadians arrived within the next few 
years and settled at Prairie du Chien. 

These newcomers were traders and voyageurs for the 
most part who engaged in traffic with the Indians. They 
usually spent the winter months among the Indian vil- 
lages, and during the summer transported their collection 
of furs to Mackinac, returning with their canoes laden 
with a supply of provisions and goods for the next sea- 
son’s trade. In the winter the village of Prairie du Chien 
was half deserted, but in the spring its numbers were 
swelled not only by the return of the villagers, but also 
by other traders in the Upper Valley, and by throngs of 
Indians. The villagers were not interested much in 
agriculture yet they found time to cultivate small strips 
of land in a crude way, and occasionally a voyageur, 
wearied with his roving life or unable longer to endure 
its hardships, married an Indian woman, settled down, 
and devoted himself to farming. Their houses were 
built by planting posts upright in the ground with grooves 
in them so that the sides could be filled in with split tim- 
ber or round poles, These walls were then plastered 
over with clay, white washed, and covered with bark or 
clap-boards for a roof.** 

When the Revolutionary War ended and Americans 
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and Spaniards held the two sides of the Upper Missis- 
sippi country, Spanish officials saw the advantages of 
developing the land and of promoting the fur trade. To 
accomplish the latter a monopoly of the fur trade in what 
is now lowa was granted to Andrew Todd, and to en- 
courage settlements princely grants of land were made.” 

One of these grants was made to Julien Dubuque, a 
French-Canadian who came to Prairie du Chien in 1785 
seeking fortune and adventure. He won the friendship 
of the chief of the Fox Indians and obtained from him 
a claim to a tract of land some twenty-one miles long 
and nine miles wide along the west bank of the Miss- 
issippi including the site of the present city of Dubuque. 
Here Dubuque, with the permission of Todd, carried on 
an extensive trade for furs. He mined lead, built a 
smelting furnace, engaged in farming, and operated a 
mill. Twice a year his boats laden with lead and furs 
went to St. Louis and brought back goods and money. 
His title to this claim was confirmed by the Spanish 
Governor of Louisiana, Baron de Carondelet, and his 
mines became known as the ‘‘ Mines of Spain’’.** 

Two other settlements were made within the present 
boundaries of Iowa under Spanish authority. In 1796 
Basil Giard, one of the early settlers of Prairie du Chien, 
received a grant of some five thousand acres of land 
within the present limits of Clayton County, Iowa, from 
the Spanish Lieutenant Governor, Don Carlos Dehault 
Delassus.*° This tract was located immediately south 
of the area which became in later years the Fort Craw- 
ford Military Reservation.*© The other settlement was 
made by Louis Honoré Tesson in 1799 on the site of the 
present town of Montrose in Lee County, Iowa. In ex- 
change for this grant he agreed to make himself ‘‘useful 
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in the trade in peltries in that country, to watch the 
Savages and to keep them in the fealty which they owe 
His Majesty’’, the king of Spain.** 

But Spanish authorities in Louisiana and the western 
settlers of the new republic had already clashed over the 
navigation of the Mississippi and shipping rights at the 
port of New Orleans. This trouble, however, seemed to be 
settled in 1795 when Spain conceded to the Americans 
the right to navigate the Mississippi and to deposit and 
reship goods at the mouth of the river.” 

Then the treaty of San Ildefonso in 1800 proposed to 
place the Louisiana country once more under the control 
of France. At this point the threatened abrogation of 
American shipping rights by a Spanish official at New 
Orleans made it desirable for the new republic to gef 
possession of this port. But before the Spanish author- 
ities at New Orleans and St. Louis had turned over their 
respective areas to the representatives of Napoleon, the 
unexpected purchase of all of Louisiana by American 
Commissioners in 18038 gave both sides of the Mississippi, 
in name at least, to the United States.** Thus after a 
century and a half the curtain was lowered on foreign 
rule in the Upper Mississippi Valley, and the resetting 
of the stage for the stirring events in the early years of 
the new century was in order. 


IT 
THE TREATY OF 1804 


WHEN the region that is now Iowa became United States 
territory by the purchase of Louisiana in 1803, the Sauk 
and Foxes jointly claimed the country on both sides of 
the Mississippi, from the Wisconsin River to the Illinois, 
on the east, and from the Upper Iowa to the mouth of 
the Missouri, on the west. The Foxes for the most part 
lived in villages west of the Mississippi, while the Sauk 
clung to the east bank of the river. The Foxes had their 
principal village near the site of the present city of 
Davenport, Iowa; while the main village of the Sauk, 
called Saukenuk, was located near the present site of 
Rock Island, Ilinois.** 

Scarcely had the Americans taken over the government 
of the Louisiana Purchase when they came in contact 
with the Sauk and Foxes in such a way that the con- 
sequences of this meeting were felt for a generation. 

In what is now the State of Missouri a rough frontier 
settlement called Cuvier had been established on the 
Mississippi. Its inhabitants were mostly French traders 
and trappers who were generally on good terms with the 
Indians. Women were scarce in this frontier settlement 
and Indian maids were secured as dancing partners by 
the whites. While the Indian girls danced, the Indian 
men regaled themselves with whisky.* 

One night in the spring of 1804 Indians and white men 
met at such a dance in one of the cabins at Cuvier. Liquor 
was plentiful and both whites and Indians became hilari- 
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ous as the night wore on. In the course of the evening 
a white man insulted an Indian maid with whom he was 
dancing. Her father, although ‘‘esquaby’’, was not too 
drunk to attempt to avenge the insult. He was uncere- 
moniously kicked out of the cabin by the white man, and 
the dance proceeded. Nursing his wrath the Indian lay 
in wait outside the cabin door. When his assailant ap- 
peared the aggrieved father felled him with a tomahawk 
and fied in a canoe to Saukenuk.*® 

Now the murder of a white man by an Indian was a 
crime which the government could not overlook, and 
accordingly a detachment of soldiers was sent up the 
Mississippi from St. Louis to apprehend the murderer. 
The Sauk turned the fugitive over to the soldiers who 
returned with him to St. Louis. There he was thrust 
into prison to await his fate.‘ 

Meantime the chiefs and head men of the Sauk, heed- 
ing the mourning of the family and friends of the prison- 
er, held a council to see what could be done. It was de- 
termined to try to secure the release of the prisoner by 
sending a delegation of five head men to St. Louis to pay 
for the person killed.** Among the five were Pashipaho, 
a well-known chief, and Quashquamme, a relative of the 
prisoner. 

When the Sauk delegation reached St. Louis they soon 
learned that their mission was hopeless. Nevertheless 
they tarried, living well and drinking heavily on the 
credit extended to them by Pierre Chouteau. Chouteau 
doubtless hoped that by befriending the Sauk visitors 
he would win them and their tribesmen from the British 
traders of the Upper Mississippi Valley and secure this 
trade for himself. The Indian guests accepted gifts and 
credit from Chouteau until they owed him $2,234.50.% 
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In the meantime William Henry Harrison, Governor 
of Indiana Territory and thereby Governor of the new 
District of Louisiana, as well as Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs of the District, arrived in St. Louis. Before com- 
ing west he had received instructions from Washington 
to conclude treaties of trade and friendship with the 
Indians. Chouteau, it is claimed, disclosed to the Gov- 
ernor the opportunity to make such a treaty with the five 
head men of the Sauk and Foxes who were then in the 
city. Here was an opportunity for Chouteau to collect 
his debts. The Indians were given uniforms and medals, 
and among other things were promised the release of 
the prisoner if they would sign the treaty. Finally they 
agreed to accede to the wishes of the White Father, and 
on November 3, 1804, the five Indians affixed their marks 
to the much discussed Treaty of 1804.°° 

In this treaty the Sauk and Foxes are represented as 
disposing of some 50,000,000 acres of their land lying in 
the present States of Missouri, Illinois, and Wisconsin. 
Kast of the Mississippi this cession included all the land 
claimed by these Indians between the Illinois River on 
the south to the Wisconsin River on the north. West 
of the Mississippi the cession included the land between 
the Missouri River on the south and the so-called Jeffreon 
[Jefferson] River on the north. In exchange for this 
land the Sauk and Foxes were promised a cancellation 
of their debts to Chouteau, and annuities of $1000 for an 
unspecified number of years... The murderer was re- 
leased as promised but he was immediately shot down, 
it is said, by a relative of the white man whom the Indian 
had killed.*? 

The only generous provision of this treaty was the 
section that permitted the Indians to oceupy their land 
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until it was needed for settlement. Moreover the govern- 
ment promised to erect a trading house or factory within 
the ceded domain to put a stop to the impositions of pri- 
vate traders and to supply the Indians with goods at a 
more reasonable rate than they had been accustomed to 
get them. At the same time the government secured the 
right to erect a military post at or near the mouth of the 
Wisconsin River, and a tract of land not to exceed two 
miles square was to be given as a site for a fort.® 

On their belated return to Saukenuk the five head 
men shamefacedly hung about outside the village before 
coming in to report. At last they came up to the council 
lodge and gave an account of their mission. They in- 
sisted, so Black Hawk says, that they agreed to give the 
American chief some land on the west side of the river 
and likewise more on the Lllinois side opposite ‘‘Jeff- 
reon’’, but denied that they had ceded any land above 
the Rock River. Black Hawk then adds: ‘‘this was all 
myself and nation knew of the treaty of 1804. It has 
since been explained to me. I found by that treaty, that 
all of the country east of the Mississippi, and south of 
Jeffreon was ceded to the United States for one thousand 
dollars a year. I leave it to the people of the United 
States to say whether our nation was properly represent- 
ed in this treaty?’’™ 

The Treaty of 1804 at St. Louis marked the beginning 
of the long process by which the Indian title to the soil 
of the Upper Mississippi Valley was extinguished. Tak- 
ing advantage of the five head men may have seemed a 
good bargain at the time, but its results proved tragic 
and costly, culminating finally in the Black Hawk War 
of 1832." 


LED 


UP THE MISSISSIPPI 


Burore the promise made in the Treaty of 1804 to build 
a trading house for the Sauk and Foxes was fulfilled an 
exploratory expedition up the Mississippi River was en- 
trusted to the able command of Lieutenant Zebulon M. 
Pike, whose official report revealed conditions along the 
eastern border of the territory recently acquired by the 
United States.*® 

A year earlier the expedition under Captain Meri- 
wether Lewis and Lieutenant William Clark had set out 
up the Missouri to explore the western-most regions of 
the new Louisiana purchase.’ The Lewis and Clark 
party reached what is now the southwestern border of 
Iowa on July 18, 1804. From July 22nd to the 26th, the 
party encamped near the present boundary between Mills 
and Pottawattamie counties and, while the men dried 
provisions, mended oars, and hunted or fished, the leaders 
prepared dispatches and maps of the country. Pushing 
on up the Missouri River in their three boats the ex- 
plorers camped several times on the Iowa shore. On 
August 20th the expedition landed a short distance below 
the present site of Sioux City and there, weakened by an 
attack of a virulent summer malady, Sergeant Charles 
Floyd died — the first and only casualty of the entire 
journey. He was buried on the top of a bluff with the 
honors due to a soldier, and the place of his burial was 
marked by a cedar post on which his name and the date 
of his death were inscribed. Today a tall monument 
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near Sioux City, erected by Iowans to the memory of 
Sergeant Floyd, is a perpetual reminder of the famous 
expedition which, going out in 1804 and returning in 1806, 
skirted the western border of what is now Iowa and made 
known through an official report the natural features of 
the region traversed.*® 

The first winter, from late in October, 1804, to early 
in April, 1805, was spent at a post constructed in the 
village of the Mandan Indians, near the present city of 
Mandan in North Dakota. At this place the explorers 
kad an excellent opportunity to investigate the fur trade 
— one of the objects of the journey. On November 27th, 
seven British traders arrived from the post of the North 
West Company on the Assiniboine River to barter with 
the Indians. On the next day Lewis and Clark warned 
the Mandan chiefs not to receive medals or flags from 
the British if they wished to be friends with the ‘‘Great 
American Father’’. This warning was communicated 
on the day following to the traders who made hollow 
promises to refrain from such acts.° The reports of this 
expedition show clearly how firm a grip the English 
traders had on the Indians of the Upper Northwest.” 

While the Lewis and Clark expedition was sent out by 
President Jefferson himself, instead of ordering person- 
ally the exploration of the Mississippi the President re- 
mitted that duty to General James Wilkinson, command- 
ing at St. Louis.” In a communication dated July 30, 
1805, Lieutenant Pike received orders from Wilkinson 
to undertake the exploration of the Mississippi River to 
its sources, noting the rivers, prairies, islands, mines, 
quarries, and timber, as well as Indian villages and set- 
tlements. Furthermore he was instructed to select suit- 
able locations for military posts, and to conciliate the 
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Indians.” Pike at this time was only twenty-six years 
of age, but his subsequent career justified his selection 
for this important undertaking.” 

Late in the afternoon of August 9, 1805, Pike set sail 
from St. Louis ‘‘with one sergeant, two corporals, and 
seventeen privates, in a keel-boat, seventy feet long, pro- 
visioned for four months’’.* 

With considerable difficulty due to rainy weather, sand 
bars, and numerous islands in the channel the exploring 
party forced the keel-boat up the Mississippi. On the 
morning of August 20th the explorer arrived at the mouth 
of the Des Moines River near the present site of Keokuk, 
Towa. Although no one on board had navigated the 
dangerous rapids which began at this point and extended 
up stream some eleven miles, Pike began to ascend them 
immediately.*® As the keel-boat was large and moderate- 
ly loaded, the party found the task difficult. At this point 
they were met by Wiliam Ewing, who had been sent as 
an agent by the government to teach the Sauk agricul- 
ture. Ewing had with him a French interpreter, four 
chiefs, and fifteen braves of the Sauk, all in canoes. The 
visitors set to work to help Pike over the rapids — they 
took out thirteen of the heaviest barrels, and put two of 
their men in the barge to pilot it over the shoals. Near 
dusk the party arrived at Ewing’s encampment on the 
Illinois shore at the present site of Nauvoo. 

Across the river, at the present site of Montrose, Iowa, 
was a village of the Sauk Indians. On the next day Pike 
called the chiefs and head men of the village to his camp 
for a parley and made them a speech. He told them that 
their “‘Great Father’’, the President of the United States, 
wishing to become better acquainted with the red men 
in the newly aequired Territory of Louisiana had sent 
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‘a number of his young warriors, in different directions, 
to take them by the hand’’. He told them that he was 
authorized to choose locations for trading establishments 
and asked if that place would be central. At the con- 
clusion of his speech he presented the chiefs with tobacco, 
knives, and whisky, and awaited their reply. The Indians 
thanked him for the presents and said that they were 
glad to see him among them. As they were only one band 
of the Sauk they could not make any answer about the 
site for a trading house.* 

After writing a letter about this interview to General 
Wilkinson, Pike reémbarked and proceeded up stream 
some six miles before nightfall. That night the party 
encamped on a sand bar. Although this was near the 
site where Fort Madison was erected three years later, 
contrary to an oft repeated assertion, Pike made no 
special mention of this place and did not recommend it 
as a suitable location for a fort. 

After another day of battling with head winds, dodg- 
ing sand bars, and twisting among islands Pike reached 
the present site of Burlington, Iowa, on the morning of 
August 23rd. The young lieutenant regarded this place 
as a ‘‘very handsome situation for a garrison.’’ Here 
he said ‘‘the channel of the river passes under the hill, 
which is about 60 feet perpendicular, and level on the 
top. Four hundred yards in the rear, there is a small 
prairie of 8 or 10 acres, which would be a convenient spot 
for gardens; and on the east side of the river, there is 
a beautiful prospect over a large prairie, as far as the 
eye can extend, now and then interrupted by groves of 
trees. Directly under the rock is a limestone spring, 
which, after an hour’s work, would afford water amply 
sufficient for the consumption of a regiment. The land- 
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ing is bold and safe, and at the lower part of the hill, a 
road may be made for a team in half an hour. Black | 
and white oak timber in abundance. The mountain con- 
tinues about two miles, and has five springs bursting from 
it in that distance’’.® 

Many signs of Indians were noted in this vicinity. In- 
deed, Pike met four Indians and two squaws thereabouts, 
and gave them a quart of diluted whisky, a few biscuits, 
and some salt. He requested some venison of them, but 
they pretended not to understand. As soon as Pike and 
his men had reémbarked, the Indians held up two hams, 
hallooed, and laughed in derision. 

That night the party encamped at the head of a hand- 
some prairie on the Illinois side of the river. Fur traders 
in three bateaux from Mackinac stopped at the camp 
and informed Pike that one of the largest of the Sauk 
villages was located some two and a half miles back on 
the prairie. He learned, too, that he was at the half-way 
point between St. Louis and Prairie du Chien.” 

On Saturday morning, August 24, 1805, Pike and one 
of his men went ashore on the lowa side of the river to 
hunt. Two of his favorite dogs gave out on the prairie 
because of the heat, high grass, and want of water, but 
thinking that they would come on, the men went ahead 
until they again struck the river. When the dogs did not 
appear two of the men volunteered to go in search of 
them. That night the party encamped on the west shore, 
but neither men nor dogs reappeared. At three different 
times a blunderbuss was fired to let the lost men know 
where the boat lay, but no response came from the miss- 
ing soldiers. Unwilling to delay the expedition by wait- 
ing for them Pike set sail, but all day long at intervals of 
an hour a blunderbuss was fired as a signal for the men.” 
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The party passed the mouth of the Iowa River which 
Pike mentions in his journal. The present site of Mus- 
catine, Iowa, he describes as a place ‘‘where the river 
Hills join the Mississippi.’’? At this place he was again 
disappointed in not finding the two men he had lost. 

On the next day a cold north wind was blowing and 
the mercury had dropped to ten degrees. So strong was 
the wind that the men were obliged to tow the boat all 
day. The next morning, some four miles above the mouth 
of Rock River, Pike arrived at the camp of James Aird, 
a Scotch trader of Mackinac, with whom he took break- 
fast, and from whom he obtained considerable informa- 
tion.” 

Although Pike makes no mention of the episode in his 
journal it seems probable that he visited Black Hawk at 
Saukenuk. Black Hawk described the meeting so clearly 
in his Autobiography that it is hardly to be doubted. The 
Sauk leader said, ‘‘the young chief came on shore with 
his interpreter. He made us a speech and gave us some 
presents, in return for which we gave him meat and such 
other provisions as we could spare.’’ 

Then Black Hawk added: ‘‘We were all pleased with 
the speech of the young chief. He gave us good advice 
and said our American father would treat us well. He 
presented us an American flag which we hoisted. He 
then requested us to lower the British colors, which were 
waving in the air, and to give him our British medals, 
promising to send us others on his return to St. Louis. 
This we declined to do as we wished to have two fathers.’’ 

‘‘When the young chief started we sent runners to the 
village of the Foxes, some miles distant, to direct them 
to treat him well as he passed, which they did.’’’ 

After leaving the camp of James Aird, Pike began the 
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ascent of the Upper Rapids. Hoisting a sail the crew 
took the keel-boat through the treacherous channel with- 
out a pilot, and arrived at a Fox village on the Lowa side 
of the river. Pike expected to find the missing men here 
but again he was disappointed. Learning that they had 
not passed he waited until mid-afternoon but still they 
did not appear. The Fox chief informed Pike by signs 
that the men could reach Prairie du Chien in four days 
and that he would furnish them moccasins, and put them 
on the route. Thereupon Pike set sail again.” 

At noon on Sunday, September Ist, the party arrived 
at the lead mines where Pike was ‘‘saluted with a field 
piece, and received with every mark of attention by 
Monsieur Dubuque, the proprietor.’’* Since the mines 
were distant some six miles and no horses were available 
to make the trip Pike found it impracticable to make an 
actual inspection of the mines. His questions to Dubuque 
about the property were met with a series of evasive and 
indefinite answers, and Pike declared to Wilkinson that 
‘‘the answers seem to carry with them the semblance of 
equivocation.’’”® 

Pike had given up all hope of his two men and was 
about to embark when a pirogue arrived with the missing 
soldiers, Maurice Blondeau, the well known trader and 
interpreter, and two Indians on board. The men had 
gone for six days without any food except mussels before 
they encountered James Aird, who supplied their needs. 
At the Fox village they had met Blondeau. The chief 
furnished them with corn and moccasins, and from this 
place they set out by water to catch up with the keel- 
boat.” 

Pike employed Blondeau to accompany him to Prairie 
du Chien as an interpreter. From Blondeau he learned 
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that the Indians of this region were much in dread of the 
Americans and believed them to be ‘‘very quarrelsome, 
and much for war, and also very brave.’’ Pike concluded 
that the English traders had taken great pains, doubtless 
with no good intention, to impress on the minds of the 
Indians that the Americans were a ‘‘ vindictive, ferocious, 
and warlike people.’’’® 

On the 4th of September the party arrived at the village 
of Prairie du Chien where they were kindly received by 
three American traders as well as by the French in- 
habitants of the place. Here the explorer found a settle- 
ment of over three hundred people, a number which was 
nearly doubled, he learned, in the spring and autumn by 
the arrival of Mackinac traders and their boatmen. Pike 
spent several days at this village, engaged in locating a 
suitable place for a military post, in holding councils 
with neighboring Indians, and in preparing for the re- 
mainder of the journey, while his men engaged in jump- 
ing and hopping contests with the villagers. 

The most suitable place in this region for a post, Pike 
thought, was a high bluff on the west side of the river 
commanding both the Wisconsin River and the Missis- 
sippl. An abundance of timber and a spring in the rear 
added to the desirability of the place. To this day the 
bold bluff which Pike selected is known as Pike’s Hill 
or Pike’s Peak.” 

At Prairie du Chien Pike abandoned the keel-boat and 
engaged two bateaux. With the addition of two inter- 
preters the party left Prairie du Chien on September 8th 
‘‘with some expectation and hope of seeing the head of 
the Mississippi and the town of St. Louis’”’ before the 
end of winter.®® Little did any of the party realize the 
hard task ahead of them, 
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Some distance above Prairie du Chien on the Iowa side 
of the river the party reached the encampment of Waba- 
sha, the chief of the four lower bands of the Sioux. The 
Indians had been enjoying a drinking party the night 
before, and in firing a salute in honor of the arrival of 
the Americans ‘‘some of them, even tried their dexterity, 
to see how near the boat they could strike.’’ When Pike 
landed with his pistols in his belt and sword in hand he 
was met by Wabasha and invited to his lodge. In a 
lengthy speech the chief expressed his pleasure at having 
the White Father’s soldiers in his village and his desire 
to remain at peace with both the white man and the red 
man. Pike replied by stating the objects of his expedition 
and accepting the peace pipe which Wabasha proffered. 

Before taking leave of the Sioux Pike was permitted 
to watch a medicine dance. ‘‘The performance’’, he 
writes, ‘‘was attended with many curious manoeuvres. 
Men and women danced indiscriminately. They were all 
dressed in the gayest manner; each had in their hand, 
a small skin of some description, and would frequently 
run up, point their skin, and give a puff with their breath; 
when the person blown at, whether man or woman, would 
fall and appear to be almost lifeless, or in great agony; 
but would recover slowly, rise, and join in the danee.’’** 

Returning to his boat Pike presented Wabasha with 
tobacco, knives, vermillion, and eight gallons of whisky — 
three-fourths water. On the morning of September 11th 
the Americans departed and a few miles up stream passed 
what is now the northern boundary of Iowa. Seven 
months were to elapse before their return.®? 

When Pike reached the mouth of the Minnesota (St. 
Peter’s) River he was convineed of the natural advan- 
tages of locating a fort at this point. From a site on the 
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bluff between the Minnesota and the Mississippi rivers 
_ guns could sweep the course of both streams. Troops 
stationed here could regulate the fur business, for boats 
entering or leaving the Indian country must use one or 
the other of the two rivers.® 

On September 23rd, at noon Pike held a council with 
the Sioux. The lieutenant opened the council with a 
speech in which he stated the objects of his journey, 
pointed out the evils of rum, and exhorted the Sioux to 
make peace with the Chippewa. For sixty gallons of 
liquor ‘‘to clear their throats’’, and presents valued at 
two hundred dollars the chiefs assented to the cession of 
over 100,000 acres of land. The treaty provided that the 
Sioux should cede to the United States tracts for the pur- 
pose of establishing military posts at the mouth of the St. 
Peter’s and at the mouth of the St. Croix. When the 
Senate ratified the treaty, the blank left by Pike for a 
money consideration for the Indians was filled in for 
$2000.** 

By the time the party had reached the Falls of St. 
Anthony Pike realized that he had made a mistake in 
starting so late in the season. Above the falls he found 
navigation difficult, and much of the time his soldiers 
were in the water dragging the boats over shoals. Four 
miles below the present town of Little Falls, Minnesota, 
Pike constructed sturdy log blockhouses surrounded by 
pickets where he left those of the party who through ill- 
ness were unable to continue the journey.®* An abundance 
of game in the neighborhood assured plenty of food for 
those left behind. 

Here the bateaux were abandoned for dugouts which 
the soldiers had made. One of these sank with powder 
on board and an experiment in trying to dry the powder 
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in iron pots came near blowing up two or three of the 
men. Amid discouraging hardships due to the bitter 
cold and difficulties in travelling Pike pushed on by 
pirogue and sleds to the Leech Lake post of the North 
West Company. In Leech Lake, Pike thought he had 
found ‘‘the main source of the Mississippi’’, but with 
becoming reticence about his exploit he devotes less than 
three lines to it in his journal. 

Meantime he had learned through conversations with 
Indians and traders of the extent of the commerce of the 
North West Company. He heard of trading posts on the 
south side of Lake Superior and at the headwaters of the 
St. Croix River, and he had seen for himself the stockades 
at Lower Red Cedar Lake, Sandy Lake, and Leech Lake. 
He estimated that the furs shipped to Canada from this 
region defrauded the United States of duties amounting 
to $26,000 annually.*’ 

Pike objected to the evident signs of British sovereign- 
ty; the British flag above the post at Leech Lake was shot 
down, and many Indians were induced to give up their 
British medals and flags. In a letter to Hugh M’Gillis, 
the director of the Fond du Lae department of the North 
West Company and his host, Pike complained about the 
display of the British flag, talking polities to the Indians, 
and the evasion of American law by the English traders. 
M’Gillis in a diplomatic letter promised to conform to 
the principles enunciated by Pike, but his promises ap- 
parently were no more serious than those made by other 
traders to Lewis and Clark on the Missouri.°s 

From Leech Lake Pike went thirty miles northwest to 
Upper Red Cedar Lake which he thought was ‘‘the upper 
source of the Mississippi’’. Returning to Leech Lake he 
held a farewell conference with the Chippewa thereabouts 
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admonishing them to keep peace with the Sioux, to give 
up their English flags and medals, to pay their debts to 
the traders, and to give up the use of liquor.*® The medals 
and flags were turned in, and the Chippewa solemnly 
smoked the pipe which Wabasha had presented to Pike 
on the journey up stream. 

Amidst the friendly shouts of the Indians the party 
embarked on the return journey on February 18, 1806. 
Six days later after an arduous march over wooded and 
marshy ground the Mississippi was reached. When Pike 
arrived at the post where the sick had been left, he found 
that the sergeant left in charge had been squandering 
flour, pork, and liquor upon the men of his command and 
visiting Indians. Moreover, he had disposed of a keg 
of whisky which Pike had cached especially for his own 
use.*? Quite properly he was put in confinement and 
reduced to the ranks. 

A month was passed at this post while the party waited 
for the river to open, then on April 7, 1806, the journey 
down stream began. The present northern boundary 
of Iowa was passed on April 16th, and by noon of the 
next day the explorers landed again at Wabasha’s vil- 
lage. The Sioux chief, however, was absent on a hunt, 
and after waiting for him in vain for a day Pike, leaving 
some powder and tobacco as presents, pushed on for 
Prairie du Chien. 

Traders and Indians alike welcomed the returning ex- 
plorer and his party at Prairie du Chien. Here Pike re- 
ceived news both civil and military from the States and 
abroad, and secured needed supplies for the trip to St. 
Louis. 

On the afternoon of April 20th the Americans were 
interested spectators of a game of ‘‘the cross’’ on the 
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prairie between the Sioux on one side and a combined | 
team of Foxes and Winnebago on the other. Pike de- 
scribes the game as follows: 

‘<The ball is made of some hard substance and Bact 
with leather, the cross sticks are round and net work, 
with handles of three feet long. The parties being ready, 
and bets agreed upon, (sometimes to the amount of some 
thousand dollars) the goals are set up on the prairie at 
the distance of half a mile. The ball is thrown up in 
the middle, and each party strives to drive it to the 
opposite goal; and when either party gains the first rub- 
ber, which is driving it quick round the post, the ball is 
again taken to the center, the ground changed, and the 
contest renewed; and this is continued until one side 
gains four times, which decides the bet. It is an interest- 
ing sight to see two or three hundred naked savages con- 
tending on the plain who shall bear off the palm of vic- 
tory; as he who drives the ball round the goal is much 
shouted at by his companions. It sometimes happens 
that one catches the ball in his racket, and depending on 
his speed endeavors to carry it to the goal, and when he 
finds himself too closely pursued, he hurls it with great 
force and dexterity to an amazing distance, where there 
are always flankers of both parties ready to receive it; 
it seldom touches the ground, but is sometimes kept in 
the air for hours before either party can gain the victory. 
In the game which I witnessed, the Sioux were victorious, 
more I believe, from their superiority in throwing the 
ball, than by their swiftness, for I thought the Puants 
and Reynards the swiftest runners.’’” 

Leaving Prairie du Chien on April 22nd the party 
made rapid progress down stream. Indian villages were 
noted in passing, and opposite Rock Island Pike en- 
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countered a barge of United States soldiers under com- 
mand of Captain James B. Many who had been sent from 
St. Louis to search for some Osage prisoners among the 
Sauk and Foxes. Captain Many reported that they had 
been insulted by insolent, drunken Indians at a village 
down stream. He regretted that his orders prevented 
his punishing the Indians as he felt they deserved.” 

On April 27th Pike sailed from eight or ten leagues 
above the Iowa River to the lower Sauk village at the 
head of the Des Moines Rapids. By travelling at night 
as well as by day the party arrived at St. Louis on April 
00, 1806, after an absence of eight months and twenty- 
two days.** 

Pike had accomplished more than his orders specified. 
He had acquired over 100,000 acres of land for the gov- 
ernment, as he put it ‘‘for a song’’. He had brought back 
new and accurate information about the climate, soil, 
drainage, and timber of the region of the Upper Mis- 
sissippi. He had selected sites for military posts, and 
had warned the British traders to desist from their cor- 
rupting practices. Tables and charts prepared by him 
gave definite knowledge of the Indians —their tribes, 
numbers, and characteristics. He had made an honest 
attempt to create a friendly attitude on the part of the 
tribesmen of the Upper Valley toward their new ‘‘ White 
Father’’ at Washington.” 


IV 
OLD FORT MADISON 


Nor until two years after Pike returned from his voyage 
up the Mississippi did the government begin to erect a 
trading post for the Sauk and Fox Indians as was pro- 
mised them in the Treaty of 1804 at St. Louis, and then 
it was made an annex to a fort.” 

Although the government had not followed Pike’s rec- 
ommendation about establishing posts in the Upper Miss- 
issippi region the administration was stressing the policy 
of establishing trading houses in the Indian country. 
Washington had initiated the system among the south- 
ern Indians and Jefferson extended it to Detroit, to Fort 
Wayne, to Chicago, and to the Louisiana Purchase.” Al- 
though the government desired especially to confer upon 
the Indians the advantages of fair dealing and to furnish 
goods at honest prices, the policy of establishing trading 
houses was also a blow at British domination of the fur 
trade in the Upper Northwest. In the struggle between 
England and Napoleon American shipping suffered so 
much loss and humiliation that President Jefferson felt 
he was justified in instituting a program of retaliation. 
By extending the trading house system in 1808 to Fort 
Osage on the Missouri and to Mackinae, a center of opera- 
tions for British traders, the government hoped doubt- 
less to ‘‘destroy the equilibrium and profits of British 
traders in the upper Mississippi Valley’’.°* The same 
year witnessed the extension of this policy to the Iowa 
country by the establishment of Fort Madison. 
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In the early fall of 1808 Lieutenant Alpha Kingsley 
with a company of the First United States Infantry was 
sent up the Mississippi from Fort Belle Fontaine to erect 
a fort and trading post at the most eligible site near the 
Des Moines River.’ Disregarding the recommendations 
of Pike, Kingsley selected the present site of Fort Madi- 
son, lowa, as the place best suited for a post. 

On the 26th of September the soldiers pitched camp 
and began at once to erect temporary barracks for winter 
quarters. Cabins were built and surrounded with a low 
stockade as a protection against Indian attacks. During 
the following months the soldiers were engaged in get- 
ting out logs from the surrounding timber for the per- 
manent buildings. Without horses or oxen, the men 
hitched to sleds hauled the heavy logs for blockhouses, 
storehouses, and barracks, and the fifteen-foot pickets 
for a protecting stockade. In a letter to the Secretary of 
War Kingsley reported the progress of the work and 
hoped by spring ‘‘to have it so far advanced that it will 
bid defiance to the evil-minded savage, and at the same 
time insure the friendship and respect of the better dis- 
posed.’’?° 

From the first arrival of the troops the Sauk and Foxes 
resented the presence of soldiers on their lands. The 
Treaty of 1804, even if they had admitted its validity, 
contained no provision for a fort at this place. In vain 
Lieutenant Kingsley tried to allay their fears by telling 
them that the government planned to keep a few soldiers 
there as company for the traders. Black Hawk reported 
that the soldiers went about their work, weapons in hand, 
as if they were in an enemy’s country." 

Much of the hostility of the Indians is attributed to the 
influence of the British traders who saw in the activities 
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of the Americans a threat to their trade monopoly with 
the tribes of the Upper Mississippi region. Indeed the 
Montreal merchants of the Michilimackinae Company had 
petitioned the Governor-General of Canada for protec- 
tion. They complained that ‘‘a systematic plan to drive 
the British Indian traders from American territory, by 
every species of vexation’’ had been inaugurated, and 
they asserted that if ‘‘His Majesty’s Government did 
not soon take up their cause with decision, prevent in- 
terrupted navigation and fiscal extortions by Americans, 
and obtain for British traders the right to push their 
business interests to the west side of the Mississippi as 
before, they would soon have to abandon the trade to the 
east of the river as an object not worth pursuing.’”*”” 

British traders gained the confidence of the Indians 
partly because they sold them better goods than the Am- 
ericans. The British traders suppled the Indians with 
goods of the best quality while the American government 
agents carried a stock of ‘‘cast-off, shop-worn merchan- 
dise of the cities’’.*°° American blankets, it is said, were 
small and thin, the cotton goods were flimsy, and the traps 
had weak springs. Sometimes the powder would not ex- 
plode. So inferior, indeed, were the American goods that 
the Indians laughed in ridicule. ‘‘The British made a 
handle’’ of this situation, and not only derided the Am- 
ericans and their goods, but informed the Indians that 
while they, the British, wanted only to trade, the Ameri- 
cans were plotting to take their lands. The building of 
Fort Madison, the Indians were informed, was a step in 
this direction, and the savages fully believed this news. 
Among those most hostile to the new arrivals was a lead- 
er of great influence among the Sauk and Foxes, the dar- 
ing and crafty Black Hawk.?* 
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On April 19, 1809, Lieutenant Kingsley made another 
report to the Secretary of War. This letter was headed 
“Fort Madison, near river Le Moin”’ and is the first 
official evidence of the application of the name of the 
newly elected President to that post. Previously it had 
been designated as Fort Belle Vue.* Kingsley stated 
that early in the spring he had received information from 
various sources that the Indians were about to raid the 
settlements and attack the garrison. Indeed, it was 
learned that four British agents had visited the Indians 
on Rock River, Illinois, ‘‘to get the nations together, and 
send them on the American frontiers’’ while others were 
urged ‘‘to take the fort of Belle Vue’’.°° Kingsley had 
recently sent Lieutenant Nathaniel Pryor’ ‘‘with six 
men to St. Louis for needed supplies and deemed his force 
inadequate to cope with any large number of the enemy.’’ 
Upon receiving information of the threatened attack up- 
on the fort, Kingsley made every exertion to erect the 
blockhouses and to plant the pickets. His men accom- 
plished this task in two weeks ‘‘so that the soldiers took 
quarters in the new fort’”’ on April 14, 1809. Although 
Kingsley had originally planned to build the factory 
house inside the fort the conduct of the Indians convinced 
him that he should erect the retail store outside the stock- 
ade. He further reported that rumors of an Indian alli- 
ance were reaching him frequently, and added that the 
‘sooner the British traders are shut out of the river’’, 
the better it would be for the government.*”* 

In May, 1809, Kingsley wrote the War Department to 
learn how far and in what manner the soldiers were to 
be employed in the erection of the factory buildings. If 
he complied with the requisitions of the factory agent 
for soldier help it would be impossible to complete the 
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fort that season. In reply he was informed by the Secre- 
tary of War that the soldiers were to build the factory 
but would receive extra pay at the rate of ten cents per 
day and one gill of whisky for each man.*” 

Meantime Indian hostility to the new fort in their land 
grew apace. In the autumn of 1808 when the Sauk came 
down the Mississippi to their wintering ground they had 
stopped at the new post and taken goods on credit to be 
paid for the next spring by the proceeds from their win- 
ter’s hunt. All winter long spies kept them informed 
of the progress made by troops at Fort Madison. A 
scarcity of game that winter increased their discontent, 
and plot after plot was made to rob the government 
store, to capture the fort, and to kill the soldiers. The 
plan finally adopted was Black Hawk’s, and he was placed 
in command of the project with Pashipaho second in 
authority.” 

In February a young Ioway Indian came to the fort and 
informed the post sutler, who had once befriended this 
Indian at Detroit, of the plots of the Sauk. In May the 
young Indian returned and warned his friend to flee, say- 
ing that the Sauk would arrive the next day on their way 
to their summer village, and would stop to pay their 
debts. After that they would ask permission to give a 
dance within the stockade for the amusement of the gar- 
rison. Ait a given signal, they would brandish their pre- 
viously concealed weapons and murder every white man 
in the place.™™ 

Karly the next day the men at the post saw a large 
band of the Sauk paddling up the river in their canoes. 
They swept up to the shore and disembarked. The In- 
dians discharged their debts at the factory house prompt- 
ly and without haggling. ‘‘Band after band paid up their 
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credits and traded, the chief of each band sitting on the 
counter hurrying them on. By three o’clock the trading 
was over.’’? 

Pashipaho with an interpreter went within to ask per- 
mission of Lieutenant Kingsley for the braves to give 
a dance in the enclosure as the ground outside, he said, 
was too rough. Kingsley refused his request. Meantime 
the braves outside under the command of Black Hawk 
grew impatient, and striking up on the drum began to 
crowd up to the main gate of the fort. Instead of an un- 
suspecting garrison they found a six-pounder facing 
them, with a soldier standing by with a lighted port-fire, 
and bayonets bristled through the doors and windows of 
the barracks. Eager Indians filled up the gateway ; ‘‘those 
in front, from the pressure of those in the rear, anxious 
to gain admittance within, were bent forward; the sentinel 
at the gate stood at a charge with his bayonet. The In- 
dian in his front leaning with his nose nearly touching the 
sentinel’s musquet.’’*** If the order to fire had been given 
the Sauk warriors would have been blown to atoms so 
closely packed were they about the gate. Seeing that the 
plot was discovered Pashipaho waved his hand as a sig- 
nal for a retreat. As the Indians turned about every man 
raised his war club in the air with a tremendous war 
whoop ‘‘disappointed and mad that their plans had been 
discovered.’’"** Kyven the squaws were so certain of vic- 
tory that they had brought along ropes to tie up goods 
in the post and factory after the garrison had been mas- 
sacred. So enraged was Black Hawk over the failure 
that he left camp that night with a war party in fifty 
canoes to wreak vengeance on the Osages three hundred 
miles distant.’” 

On the next day two old chiefs came across the river 
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with a white flag and informed Lieutenant Kingsley that 
they had no control over the young braves who had been 
incited by bad white men and by young chiefs to go to 
war. They thanked the Great Spirit that the smoke had 
disappeared and that the sun shone once more. At the 
end of the council the six-pounder was wheeled out to 
the river bank and discharged. As the lead bullets 
churned up the calm surface of the Mississippi in a most 
impressive way, the chiefs put their hands to their mouths 
with an exclamation that the shot would have killed half 
of them if it had been fired the previous day.”** 

In response to persistent appeals for reinforcements 
Captain Horatio Stark’ arrived at Fort Madison in 
August, 1809, and assumed command of the post. From 
returns of troops stationed in the District of Louisiana 
from June 30 to August 31, 1809, it appears that the gar- 
rison of Fort Madison on the latter date consisted of Cap- 
tain Stark, Lieutenant Kingsley, Lieutenant Pryor, one 
surgeon’s mate, four sergeants, three corporals, two musi- 
cians, and sixty-eight privates, a total force of eighty- 
one exclusive of the factory force which in 1809 consisted 
of seven persons.*** 

After the arrival of Captain Stark life at Fort Madison 
ran its routine course for two years without excitement. 
Lieutenant Kingsley left the post during the winter after 
Stark’s arrival, and other changes from time to time 
were made in the personnel of the garrison. The factory 
houses were completed in the winter of 1809-1810 and 
were immediately occupied by John W. Johnson, the 
United States agent at this post.4® His employees, gen- 
erally numbering about ten, consisted of interpreters, and 
of clerks who tied up and transported the packs of furs 
to St. Louis and New Orleans. From a return dated 
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October 31, 1811, it appears that the garrison then con- 
sisted of Captain Stark, Lieutenant Ethan A. Allen of 
the First Artillery, Lieutenant Pryor, two sergeants, two 
corporals, one musician, and thirty-four privates — an 
aggregate strength of forty-two. The agent reported ten 
employees at the factory.?” 

In those days runners came from the Wabash and 
whispered to the Ioway, Sauk and Foxes, and Winnebago 
of a general Indian uprising to take place under Tecum- 
seh, the Shawnee chief, and his brother, the Prophet. 
**Tf you do not join your friends on the Wabash”’’ said the 
Prophet to Black Hawk ‘‘the Americans will take this 
very. village from you!’’** Indeed, many of the Sauk, 
Foxes, and Ioway had visited the British agent at Malden 
and had received a liberal supply of rifles, fusils, powder, 
and shot. One band of Winnebago joined Tecumseh on 
the distant Wabash. It was expected that the storm would 
break early in 1812, but on November 7, 1811, General 
William Henry Harrison met and defeated the allied 
Indians at the Battle of Tippecanoe. Among the routed 
savages was the band of Winnebago who had lost heavily 
in the encounter. Sullen and revengeful they withdrew 
to Rock River in Illinois. War parties were organized 
to wreak vengeance on Americans along the Mississippi 
—one to Prairie du Chien, one to the lead mines, and 
another to Fort Madison.*” 

Meantime George Hunt, the sutler at Fort Madison, 
had taken an outfit of goods to the lead mining region 
about eight miles above the mouth of Galena (Fever) 
River, and was engaged in a profitable trade with the 
Sauk Indians who were mining lead in that region. In 
fact, his log store and warehouses were in a way an ex- 
tension of the Fort Madison Factory for Agent Johnson 
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had supplied him with government goods to exchange for 
furs and lead. Nearby former Lieutenant Pryor, who 
had resigned from the army, operated a smelting fur- 
nace.*”* 

The first intimation Hunt had of the Battle of Tippe- 
canoe came when a band of Winnebago, some one hundred 
in number, painted for war and led by Rolling Thunder 
surrounded his establishment on New Years Day, 1812. 
They riddled his two American helpers with bullets, 
scalped them, and tore their bodies to pieces limb by 
limb. Stripping the bones of flesh they threw the pieces 
at the trees. As the Winnebago mistook Hunt for a 
‘¢Saginash’’ or Englishman they spared his life.** 

After the Indians had made long speeches about their 
feats of bravery the war chief lighted a pipe which he 
said had been presented to him by their British father 
at Malden and had been smoked by many tribes that had 
agreed to assist the British in a war soon to commence 
with the ‘‘Big Knives’’. When the pipe came his way 
Hunt decided to take a few whiffs for his own safety. 
Then began the pillage of the store. Not satisfied with 
robbing the store of everything it contained the Indians 
broke into Hunt’s trunk, and took a dozen fine linen shirts 
which the braves distributed among themselves. Then 
the savages found half a barrel of whisky which Hunt 
had concealed beneath the puncheon floor of his room. 
The latter find proved to be Hunt’s salvation for in the 
drunken orgy that followed he and his half-breed inter- 
preter escaped.*° With the aid of a Sauk guide he set 
out down the Illinois side of the river, and, after an 
arduous journey of over two hundred and fifty miles 
through snow and with the temperature freezing cold, 
arrived at Fort Madison on January 4, 1812.27 
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After Hunt’s escape the bloodthirsty Winnebago visit- 
ed Pryor’s smelting furnace, not far distant. They shot 
a yoke of oxen and feasted on fresh beef. Then they 
seized Pryor and were on the point of murdering him 
when a squaw intervened, saying he was a ‘‘Saginash’’. 
The Indians drew their knives across his throat, and made 
him open his mouth so that they could look down, his 
throat and see if he was an American. At length they 
held a council to determine whether or not to kill him. 
The vote was that he must die. While the Indians de- 
liberated Pryor made a dash for liberty. He escaped to 
a French settlement fifteen miles away and there lived in 
concealment in a cellar nearly all winter. In the spring 
he made his escape down the Mississippi hidden in a boat 
load of furs which the trader Blondeau was bringing 
down stream from Prairie du Chien.?*’ 

Meanwhile the garrison at Fort Madison expected an 
assault by the Indians almost any time, and Governor 
Benjamin Howard of Louisiana Territory was urgently 
requested to send reinforcements. Early in March a 
corporal was killed outside the fort, and later a sentinel 
was shot.’ The threatening attitude on the part of prow- 
ling Indians necessitated constant watchfulness on the 
part of the soldiers. Colonel Daniel Bissell, commander 
of the troops in the Territory of Louisiana, directed Cap- 
tain Stark to put his works into the best possible state 
of defense, and added that he believed that Stark by 
using proper vigilance could defend the place against 
any number that could be brought against it. Neverthe- 
less, he dispatched Ensign Barony Vasquez with twelve 
men to reinforce the post.” During the summer of 1812 
Captain Stark left the post for service down the river, 
and Lieutenant Thomas Hamilton assumed command.’” 
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In April, 1812, the State of Louisiana was admitted to 
the union and what had been the Territory of Louisiana, 
including what is now Iowa, became a part of the new 
Territory of Missouri with William Clark of Lewis and 
Clark fame as Governor. Meanwhile, month by month, 
the breach between the United States and England over 
events far remote from this region widened. The Cana- 
dian authorities early saw the value of having Indian 
allies in the approaching struggle. Captain A. Gray who 
was sent to inquire into what aid the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany and the North West Company could furnish in the 
eventuality of war reported on January 12, 1812, to Sir 
George Prevost, commander of the British forces in Can- 
ada, as follows: ‘‘By means of these Companies, we might 
let loose the Indians upon them throughout the whole 
extent of their Western frontier, as they have a most 
commanding influence over them.’’ In a memorandum 
of plans for the defence of Canada it was noted that ‘‘the 
Co-operation of the Indians will be attended with great 
expense in presents, provisions &c.’”*** 

To this proposed alliance the Indians for the most part 
gave willing ears, and when Congress, goaded to desper- 
ation, declared war on Great Britain on June 18, 1812, 
the inhabitants of the Northwest received the coming of 
hostilities with joy. To the Indian it meant an oppor- 
tunity to avenge past wrongs; the Canadian hoped to 
make secure his control of the fur trade and to put an 
end to American interference; while the American settler 
saw in the war a chance to remove the Indian menace, to 
drive out the foreign trader, and to appease his growing 
hunger for land.‘ As soon as war was declared the 
British summoned the Indians to their aid — Tecumseh 
was made a brigadier general, and Black Hawk donned 
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a British uniform. Robert Dickson, that energetic fur 
trader of the Upper Mississippi, who had impressed Pike 
as a man of ‘‘open, frank manners’’, became a successful 
recruiter of Indians for the British service. 

For the Americans the opening months of the war were 
filled with disaster and gloom. The fort at Mackinac fell 
on July 17th, and by one stroke the British regained con- 
trol of the great water highway to the Mississippi and 
strengthened the allegiance of their Indian allies. Al- 
though the capture of Mackinac was not attended by any 
Indian atrocities, the success of that victory was to pre- 
cipitate one of the most horrible massacres in the annals 
of Indian warfare. Upon hearing of the capture of the 
fort at Mackinac General William Hull ordered Captain 
Nathan Heald at Fort Dearborn to evacuate that post. 
On the morning of August 15, 1812, as the small garrison 
of fifty-five regulars and twelve militia were leaving the 
fort with the women and children, five hundred Indians 
fell upon them and murdered twenty-six regulars, all the 
militiamen, two women, and twelve children. That eve- 
ning an unknown number of wounded prisoners were vic- 
tims of the Indians’ lust for blood.*** 

With the capture of Mackinac, the shameful surrender 
of Detroit by the bungling General Hull, and the loss of 
Fort Madison, the sole remnant of American power in 
issippi Valley were free to wreak their vengeance upon 
Fort Madison, the sole remnant of American power in 
that region. 

Early in September, 1812, a party of some two hundred 
Winnebago and many Sauk attacked the post. In their 
assault they killed and scalped a soldier, John Cox, who 
was caught outside the fort. A constant firing was con- 
tinued until dark, commencing again early the next morn- 
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ing. The Indians burned three boats belonging to traders, 
killed live stock, and plundered and burned houses out- 
side the stockade. They hurled fire brands on the block- 
houses and shot burning arrows into the roofs of the 
barracks. The soldiers made syringes of their gun bar- 
rels and were hard pressed to keep the fires down. Fort 
Madison was poorly located either for offensive or de- 
fensive warfare. From bluffs to the rear the enemy had 
a clear view of the interior of the fort, and the ravines 
thereabouts afforded full protection for the lurking foe. 
The soldiers had little opportunity of doing much ex- 
ecution beyond ‘‘knocking over such red skins as had 
the impudence to peep over the bank.’’** 

Believing that the Indians were waiting to burn the 
factory when a favorable wind would carry the sparks 
to the fort, Lieutenant Hamilton ordered the factory 
house to be burned one calm evening. When several In- 
dians crept into an old stable and commenced shooting 
out of it Lieutenant Vasquez with a shot from the cannon 
‘‘soon made their yellow jackets fly.’’ The assault and 
siege, which was begun on September 5th and had con- 
tinued unabated for three days, began to slacken on the 
fourth, and on the fifth day, which was September 9th, 
the Indians disappeared across the river. No lives had 
been lost in the fort, and only one man had been slightly 
wounded. It was thought that many Indians had been 
killed as several had been seen to fall. 

There are many reports that the site chosen for Fort 
Madison was unsuitable. General Howard had repeated- 
ly advised the authorities at Washington to move this 
post up the river preferably to Prairie du Chien. Indeed, 
on his recommendation the War Department in a letter 
dated October 7, 1812, instructed Colonel Bissell to with- 
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draw the troops and army stores from Fort Madison, but 
Bissell pointed out the impracticability of evacuation 
until the following March when the river would be free 
from ice.'** 

During the winter of 1812-1813 the commanding officer 
at Fort Madison appealed in vain for reinforcements. 
The government was engaged in a war that taxed its 
resources. When spring came the fort was not aband- 
oned since General Howard pointed out that such a 
measure ‘‘could be employed with great dexterity among 
the Indians by British agents, as evidence of our inability 
to maintain it, and would embolden those who are now 
hostile, and probably decide the wavering to take part 
against us’’. Moreover, Fort Madison was the only place 
in the Upper Mississippi Valley where information could 
be collected about the views and movements of the British 
and their Indian alles. Furthermore if the government 
should decide to prosecute a campaign up the river ‘‘ Fort 
Madison’’, he said, ‘‘would afford many facilities’’ as 
a base of operations. In April Howard himself visited 
Fort Madison on an inspection tour. At that time the 
garrison consisted of Captain Stark, Lieutenants Hamil- 
ton and Vasquez, and nearly one hundred non-commis- 
sioned officers, musicians, and privates.** 

Twice during the month of July, 1813, prowling Indians 
in small numbers made attacks on the fort but were easily 
repulsed. In the attack on the sixteenth of July a corporal 
and three privates were caught in an outlying blockhouse 
commanding aravine. In less than ten minutes they were 
killed and horribly mangled by the savages. In report- 
ing this tragedy Lieutenant Hamilton was particularly 
bitter in his denunciation of the location of the fort. Con- 
stant duty and watchfulness on the part of the garrison, 
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he said, caused much sickness among the soldiers, and 
supplies — fire-wood, powder, and shells — were running 
low.*** 

This was the last official report from Fort Madison. 
Before a reply could be received Indians in overwhelm- 
ing numbers besieged the post. When the garrison was 
reduced to the verge of starvation the commanding officer 
had to choose between surrender and an attempted es- 
cape. He chose the latter. On the night of September 
3rd he set part of the command to work digging a trench 
from the southeast blockhouse of the fort to the river. 
Others conveyed the remaining provisions and the most 
valuable of the movable property of the post to the boats. 
Then the soldiers crawled stealthily down the trench and 
embarked. The last man to leave the fort set fire to the 
buildings; and before the astounded natives realized what 
had happened Fort Madison was in flames, and the 
soldiers were safely away on the broad bosom of the 
Mississippi.**? When the sun rose the next morning there 
was nothing left of old Fort Madison save two tall 
charred chimneys, which for many years stood as a land- 
mark on the site called by the Indians Potowonock, the 
place of the fire.**° 


V 
FORT SHELBY AND FORT McKAY 


Arter the return to St. Louis of Lieutenant Hamilton 
and his command from Fort Madison the propriety of 
rebuilding the post was earnestly discussed. It was de- 
cided that the fort should be reéstablished. Indeed the 
files of the War Department contain a communication, 
dated St. Louis, October 31, 1813, and written by Captain 
John Cleve Symmes of the First Infantry, in which he 
announces that Fort Madison is to be rebuilt and that 
he has been ordered to its command. Before this move- 
ment could take place, however, the First Infantry was 
ordered east to take part in the northern campaign, and 
the plan to rebuild Fort Madison was abandoned.** 
Meantime Robert Dickson had become the most active 
and able British agent in the Upper Mississippi Valley.**” 
He had already in the early events of the War of 1812 
contributed helpful service to the British by enlisting 
the aid of Indians of the Upper Northwest. His band 
had taken part in the reduction of the fort at Mackinac. 
He had sent other contingents to Detroit and Chicago. 
Black Hawk and his band of Sauk had enlisted under 
Dickson’s banner, but Black Hawk, dissatisfied with the 
white man’s method of fighting, had returned home. In 
November, 1812, Dickson went to Montreal to lay before 
the British authorities an ambitious plan for the recruit- 
ing of western tribes for the war. The board appointed 
to consider his project gave full approval to the plan 
with the result that in January, 1813, Dickson was ap- 
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pointed superintendent for the Indians west of Lake 
Michigan at an annual salary of 200 pounds sterling, and 
in addition he was reimbursed 1875 pounds for goods he 
had distributed among the Indians the previous winter 
to bind them to the British cause.*** 

The newly appointed superintendent entered at once 
upon his task with vigor and enthusiasm. He visited per- 
sonally many Indian tribes between Lake Michigan and 
the Mississippi and sent emissaries to others to enlist 
their aid in the war. At Prairie du Chien he assured the 
inhabitants, who were apprehensive lest the Americans 
come up the Mississippi, that he would do everything in 
his power to protect the settlement. In June, 1813, Dick- 
son turned up at Mackinac en route to Detroit with more 
than six hundred warriors and reported that eight hun- 
dred more had been dispatched by land to that place. The 
British officers on the Detroit frontier were anxious for 
the appearance of the western warriors, but when the 
Indians arrived they demonstrated anew the unreliability 
of savages in regular warfare. In both the siege of Fort 
Meigs and Fort Stephenson the red allies proved to be 
more of a weakness than a strength.*** Although Dick- 
son’s Indians were of little fighting value to the British 
there was some advantage in having them as allies rather 
than as foes, and every effort was put forth to keep their 
friendship.**° 

Dickson returned to Mackinac from the disastrous 
operations about Detroit late in October, 1813. From 
here he set out for the west with an excellent assortment 
of goods to supply the wants of the Indians during the 
coming winter—ear bobs, vermillion, combs, looking 
glasses, and silk handkerchiefs for adornment; blankets, 
calico, cotton shirts, thread, and needles for practical 
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needs; and tobacco, gunpowder, guns, and spirits as nec- 
essary articles to hold the friendship of the natives. 
With Dickson, too, went a detachment of twenty-eight 
soldiers as a garrison at Green Bay where John Lawe 
and Louis Grignon with commissions as lieutenants were 
serving the British.” From Mackinac Dickson proceed- 
ed to Lake Winnebago and established winter quarters 
on Garlic Island. Dickson remained at his winter camp 
until the following April, struggling to keep the incon- 
stant savages friendly to the British cause.“ During 
this time rumors were frequent in St. Louis that Dickson 
planned to swoop down upon this center of American 
operations in the Mississippi Valley; but the fact is, he 
was fully occupied in keeping the Indians of the Upper 
Mississippi region in line.**® 

In April, 1814, Dickson made a flying visit to Prairie 
du Chien where he recruited some three hundred war- 
riors — Menominee, Winnebago, and Sioux. Rumors 
that the Americans were planning to ascend the Missis- 
sippi and occupy Prairie du Chien were as frequent and 
caused as much alarm among the inhabitants as did ru- 
mors at St. Louis that Dickson with his Indians might 
descend the Mississippi at any moment to attack the set- 
tlement. Indeed, what was to prevent him now that Fort 
Madison had been abandoned? But Dickson had other 
plans. With his Indian allies he hastened away to Green 
Bay and Mackinac leaving a company of local militia 
under the command of Captain Francis Michael Dease 
to reassure the frightened inhabitants of Prairie du 
Chien.*”° 

Nor was the rumor that the Americans were coming 
merely an idle boast. Several times during the previous 
two years positive suggestions had been made that this 
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ancient center of the fur trade, which lay half way be- 
tween Mackinac and St. Louis, should be occupied by the 
Americans. Even before the War of 1812 began Nicolas 
Boilvin, the Indian agent at Prairie du Chien, in a letter 
to William Eustis, Secretary of War, asserted that the 
United States had it in their power ‘‘to turn the current 
of Indian trade on the Upper Mississippi, and to put an 
end to the subsisting intercourse between the Canadian 
traders and the Indians’’ by the establishment of a gar- 
rison and factory at Prairie du Chien.’ He estimated 
that a garrison of at least two companies would be need- 
ed for the task. 

On March 27, 1813, Governor Ninian Edwards of Lh- 
nois Territory wrote John Armstrong, Secretary of War, 
as follows: ‘‘If the British erect a fort at the mouth of 
the Wisconsin, and should be able to retain it two years, 
this and Missouri Territory will be totally deserted — in 
other words, conquered.’’**? Likewise General Benjamin 
Howard in a letter dated April 4, 18138, declared to 
Colonel Daniel Bissell that ‘‘our difficulties with the In- 
dians will not terminate without an imposing campaign 
carried as far at least, as the Oisconcen, and the erection 
of a garrison commanding the entrance of that river into 
the Mississippi.’’** 

Finally the authorities at St. Louis reached the con- 
clusion that the time had come to strike a blow at British 
control of the Upper Mississippi by putting into execution 
a plan which had been urged repeatedly. Accordingly, 
Governor William Clark fitted out an expedition to ascend 
the Mississippi to Prairie du Chien. Niles’ Register an- 
nounced the event as follows: ‘‘A military expedition, of 
about 200 men in five barges, under the command of gov. 
Clark, left St. Louis on the 1st of May, for Prairie du 
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Chien, supposed with a view of building a fort there and 
making a station to keep in check the Sioux, Winnebago 
and Felsavoine indians, lately stirred up to hostility by 
the infamous British agent, Dickson.’’?** 

Nothing unusual happened from the time the flotilla 
left St. Louis until it reached the mouth of Rock River. 
There some hostile Sauk who opposed the progress of 
the barges were fired upon, some canoes were taken, and 
the affrighted savages sued for peace. When news of 
the approach of the Americans reached Prairie du Chien 
the local militia as well as the inhabitants, deserted by 
their Indian allies, fled into the country. The Americans 
landed and took possession of the place without firing a 
shot. As soon as the troops had gone ashore word was 
sent to the inhabitants to return to the village, and when 
the latter learned that they would not be molested most 
of them came back to their homes.*® 

Leaving Lieutenant Joseph Perkins in command of the 
sixty regulars on shore and Captains John Sullivan and 
Yeizer in command of some one hundred and twenty-five 
volunteers on two of the largest armed boats of the flo- 
tilla, Clark returned to his necessary duties at St. Louis, 
well satisfied with the fortunate outcome of his expedi- 
tion.*® The regulars assisted by the volunteers at once 
began the erection of a stockade post which they christ- 
ened Fort Shelby in honor of Isaac Shelby, the Governor 
of Kentucky. Late in June Captain Sullivan with his 
company of militia and thirty-two men from the gunboat 
Governor Clark —their term of service of sixty days 
having expired — returned to St. Louis. He reported 
that Lieutenant Perkins with the regulars occupied Fort 
Shelby which had been finished and armed with six can- 
non, and that Captain Yeizer, who commanded the Gov- 
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ernor Clark in the river off Prairie du Chien, reported 
his vessel fully manned and ready for service.** 

As soon as the British at Mackinac learned of the pres- 
ence of the Americans at Prairie du Chien immediate 
steps were taken to recapture the place. Dickson was al- 
ready at Mackinac with the three hundred natives he had 
previously recruited at Prairie du Chien. Half of these 
were left at Mackinac to assist in its defense against an 
impending attack of the Americans; the rest were as- 
signed to the expedition outfitting to dislodge the intru- 
ders at Prairie du Chien. Two companies of volunteers 
were enrolled for this service from the Canadian 
voyageurs at Mackinac, dressed in British uniforms, and 
equipped with arms from the garrison storehouse. They 
were given the formidable name of ‘‘Michigan Fenci- 
bles’’, and placed under the command of an able officer, 
Lieutenant Colonel William McKay. On the insistent 
demand of the Indians for a piece of artillery to take on 
the expedition Lieutenant Colonel Robert McDouall, 
commandant at Mackinac, assigned Sergeant James 
Keating of the Royal Artillery to accompany the motley 
army with a single three-pound gun.**$ 

This force, consisting of about seventy-five Michigan 
Fencibles in barges and one hundred and thirty-six In- 
dians in canoes left Mackinac on June 28, 1814. Six days 
later the expedition reached Green Bay where another 
company under the official title of ‘‘ Mississippi Volun- 
teers’’ was enrolled bringing the white command up to 
some one hundred and twenty men. Other Indians joined 
the little force both at Green Bay and at the Portage un- 
til the redskin part of the army numbered somewhat over 
five hundred warriors. Although at the start of the 
expedition the Indian allies had been eager to drive out 
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the invaders they proved to be of little use, and the com- 
manding officer had a more serious problem in restrain- 
ing them than he had in effecting the capture of the Am- 
erican post. 

The little army followed the Fox-Wisconsin waterway 
and arrived at Prairie du Chien at noon on July 17th. 
Colonel McKay found Fort Shelby, consisting of barracks 
fenced in by strong oak pickets with two substantial 
blockhouses on opposite corners, defended by six guns, 
and supported by the gunboat well supplied with artil- 
lery.** Notwithstanding the fact that he had only a 
single three-pounder, Colonel McKay immediately sent 
a summons to Lieutenant Perkins demanding that he sur- 
render unconditionally within an hour after the receipt 
of the note or defend himself ‘‘to the last man.’’ Per- 
kins’s reply was short and to the point. He chose the lat- 
ter alternative, and the attack began.’*” 

Boldly placing the single gun battery where it com- 
manded the gunboat Sergeant Keating, the artilleryman, 
opened fire. In the course of three hours eighty-six 
rounds had been fired many of which took effect on the 
boat. It is surprising that the Americans were unable to 
silence this single gun as a brisk fire both from the fort 
and the gunboat replied to the British attack. At length 
Captain Yeizer, after a number of the enemy had moved 
over to an island in midstream where, hidden by timber, 
they kept up a fire on the boat, cut his cable and moving 
down stream found temporary shelter behind another 
island. Thence he escaped down the Mississippi, leaving 
the fort to its fate. 

On the next morning the attack on the fort continued 
—the bombardment lasting all that day and the next. 
On July 19th, finding that only six rounds of shot re- 
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mained, MeKay spent the day in casting lead balls for 
the gun and in throwing up breastworks within four hun- 
dred and fifty yards of the fort. In the evening the gun 
was rolled up to a point where red hot shot could be 
thrown into the stockade. Just as the first ball was being 
placed in the gun a white flag appeared above the fort 
and a messenger came out with an offer to surrender 
providing the British commander would protect the of- 
ficers and men from the Indians.**” 

McKay assented to this offer but he found it difficult 
to restrain the Indian warriors. Throughout the attack 
some of the Indians had kept up a perfectly useless fire 
upon the fort from a distance too great for any shots to 
take effect. Others, particularly the Winnebago, ran off 
to the farms thereabouts, killed cattle, and pillaged the 
houses, even stealing the covering off the beds. In the 
village, too, they committed outrages, breaking to pieces 
articles that could not be carried off. The local militia 
was of no assistance whatever to McKay in the attack 
on the fort as they were busy trying to keep guard over 
their own houses. McKay wrote that a man ‘‘having to 
do with Indians in my present situation is more torment- 
ed than if in the infernal regions.’’** 

At eight o’clock on the morning of July 20th the Am- 
erican garrison marched out of Fort Shelby, surrendered 
their arms to Colonel McKay, and placed themselves 
under his protection. Material of war surrendered con- 
sisted of one six-pounder, one three-pounder, three swi- 
vels, sixty-one stands of arms, four swords, a quantity 
of ammunition, twenty-eight barrels of pork, and forty- 
six barrels of flour. The American forces comprised 
three officers, six non-commissioned officers, two musi- 
cians, fifty-three privates, one commissary, one inter- 
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preter, two women, and one child, Three Americans had 
been wounded in the fort, two severely but not danger- 
ously, and one slightly.“ The British took possession of 
the post and in honor of the commander renamed it Fort 
McKay. 

What he should do with the prisoners was a perplex- 
ing question to the commanding officer. He knew that 
the Americans would probably try to retake the place, 
and his first thought was to retain the prisoners as host- 
ages to sacrifice to the Indians if the Americans tried to 
attack him. Lack of supplies, however, rendered this 
plan impossible. -Nor could he send them to Mackinae 
as he could ill spare any of his little force. Therefore he 
determined to parole them and send them by boat to St. 
Louis, letting them risk the danger of rejoining their 
countrymen. It was possible for the Americans to with- 
draw in comparative safety as many of McKay’s Indian 
warriors had departed for their homes. McKay sent a 
small guard to accompany the prisoners as far as Rock 
Island, whence they made their way alone down the 
rivers: 

Meantime even before news of the disaster at Prairie 
du Chien had reached St. Louis General Howard had de- 
cided to send a force of regulars to replace the volunteers 
at Fort Shelby and to strengthen the garrison at that 
point. The expedition consisting of forty-two regulars 
and sixty-five rangers under the command of Lieutenant 
John Campbell left St. Louis on July 4th in three fortified 
keel-boats with the contractor’s and sutler’s boats in com- 
pany. Including boatmen, sutlers, women, and children 
the party numbered some one hundred and thirty-three 
persons.** 

The expedition reached Rock Island without mishap, 
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and while the boats lay at anchor on the evening of July 
18th the Americans were visited by many Sauk from their 
nearby village. The Indians professed their friendship 
but were even then secretly plotting how to wreak ven- 
geance upon the ‘‘Long Knives’’. Early the next morn- 
ing the boats set sail up stream. The wind blowing brisk- 
ly at the start soon became a gale making navigation 
difficult. The contractor’s and sutler’s boats were driven 
far ahead. The two boats with the rangers commanded 
by Lieutenant Rector and Lieutenant Riggs were next, 
and some two miles astern came Lieutenant Campbell 
with the regulars. As the gale increased Campbell’s boat 
was forced into shallow water alongside an island with a 
high grass covered bank and a fringe of willows along the 
shore.*®* 

In this position Campbell decided to remain until the 
wind abated, sentries were placed, and the men were en- 
gaged in cooking breakfast when the sudden report of fire 
arms announced an attack. At the first fire the sentries 
were killed, and before those on shore could reach the 
boat several were killed or wounded. Savages were now 
observed on both shores in quick motion — some crossing 
the river in canoes to the scene of conflict, others running 
from above and below until the island and mainland 
swarmed with a horde of howling red men. The survivors 
on the boat returned the fire from a swivel and small 
arms, but the willows on shore afforded the Indians al- 
most perfect shelter. 

At this critical juncture the commanders of the two 
boats ahead although they could not hear the reports of 
the guns concluded that an engagement was in progress 
from smoke which they saw. Turning about they hastened 
down stream to the beleagured barge, but the wind was 
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so strong that their boats were almost unmanageable. 
The boat commanded by Riggs stranded about one hun- 
dred yards below Campbell’s, and Rector, to avoid a like 
misfortune, anchored some distance above. Both barges 
opened fire upon the redskins but as the latter were firing 
from cover it was thought that little damage was inflicted. 
Campbell’s boat was set on fire by the Indians, and the 
commander himself lay at the bottom of the barge severe- 
ly wounded. To save the crew from utter destruction 
Rector cut his cable and fell to the windward of the burn- 
ing boat. By heroic efforts Rector’s men rescued the 
living soldiers and took off the wounded from Campbell’s 
boat, including the commander, Finding that he could 
not assist Riggs, and realizing the folly of facing the 
murderous fire of the Indians longer especially in the 
danger of being blown ashore, Rector dropped down 
stream and headed for St. Louis. The American losses 
in this engagement were severe amounting to sixteen 
killed and more than twenty wounded. From the tragic 
happenings of this engagement the place has to this day 
been known as Campbell’s Island.*” 

When Rector with his boatload of wounded and tired 
troops reached St. Louis great apprehension was felt for 
the safety of Riggs and his command as well as for those 
on the sutler’s and contractor’s boats. Fortunately Cap- 
tain Yeizer, returning in the gunboat Governor Clark 
after his defeat at Prairie du Chien, met the two boats 
some miles above the site of the engagement. Within an 
hour, doubtless, those on board, ignorant of the fate of the 
boats below, would have been in the power of the savages. 
When Yeizer approached the Rapids he sent a detach- 
ment ahead in a skiff to reconnoiter. This party dis- 
covered Riggs hotly engaged with the savages, and Camp- 
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bell’s abandoned boat on fire, and so reported to Yeizer 
who moved down to assist the beleagured Americans. 
When the wind died down in the evening Riggs succeeded 
in extricating his stranded boat without the loss of many 
men. The return of Riggs to St. Louis, and the safe ar- 
rival of the Governor Clark together with the sutler’s and 
contractor’s boats caused great rejoicing in St. Louis 
despite the disquieting news of the fall of Fort Shelby.” 

With the return of the survivors of the ill-fated Camp- 
bell’s expedition the authorities at St. Louis determined 
to send a formidable force up stream to chastise the In- 
dians at Rock Island. Early in August Major Zachary 
Taylor was dispatched for this purpose with a force of 
three hundred and thirty-four officers and men in several 
fortified boats.’7 This expedition reached the mouth of 
Rock River without any hostile demonstration on the part 
of Indians. Runners, however, had already brought news 
of the coming of the expedition, and other runners had 
hastened to Prairie du Chien for help.** Captain Thomas 
G. Anderson, who had succeeded to the command of the 
fort on August 10th, when Colonel McKay left for Macki- 
nac, sent Lieutenant Dunean Graham with thirty soldiers 
and three small guns to assist the Sauk.77* Winnebago 
and Sioux warriors also were asked to help repulse the 
coming invasion and over a hundred joined their friends 
at Rock Island.*% 

Consequently when Taylor arrived at this place a force 
of from 1000 to 1500 warriors supported by Graham’s 
soldiers was ready and eager to engage the Americans. 
The subsequent engagement took place on the Towa side 
of the Mississippi at Credit Island, now a park in the 
city of Davenport.*® 

It was about four o’clock in the afternoon of September 
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oth when the fleet was forced by a heavy wind to cast 
anchor alongside a small island just above Credit Island. 
Although Indians were seen on both sides of the river 
and others were noted crossing back and forth, not a gun 
was fired that night. All night long the wind continued 
to blow with violence, accompanied by some rain. Near 
daylight Captain Samuel Whiteside’s boat was fired upon 
and a corporal outside the boat was mortally wounded. 
As soon as it grew light Taylor formed his troops for 
action to clear the small island of savages. Noting that 
the Indians who had attacked Whiteside’s boat had re- 
treated to Credit Island just below, Taylor sent one of 
his boats to rake the island with artillery. At this junc- 
ture the British opened fire from Credit Island with their 
three-pounder and two swivels. Taylor says that these 
guns were hidden behind a knoll, Graham states that they 
were on the open beach entirely exposed to the fire of the 
Americans. Wherever they were both commanders agree 
on the effectiveness of their fire. Taylor was obliged to 
drop down stream followed by the artillery on shore as 
far as the rough ground would permit the British to drag 
their guns. Taylor had eleven men badly wounded in the 
engagement, and in a conference with his officers it was 
decided that their force was inadequate to cope with the 
enemy. The departure of the Americans down stream 
left the British in undisputed possession of the Upper 
Mississippi.’ 

The same Sergeant Keating who with a single three- 
pounder had been an important factor in the capture of 
Fort Shelby received warm praise from his commander 
for his part in this engagement. This one gun, manned 
by a lone artilleryman, had been largely responsible for 
two American defeats.” Keating was promoted to a 
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lieutenancy for his services and Lieutenant Graham be- 
came a captain.*”® 

The expedition of Major Taylor was the last thrust of 
the Americans toward Prairie du Chien during the war. 
Captain Anderson continued to command Fort McKay 
until the late autumn of 1814 when he was replaced by 
Captain A. H. Bulger whom Colonel McDouall had placed 
in charge of ‘‘all operations on the Mississippi’’.“” When 
Bulger arrived at Prairie du Chien on November 30, 1814, 
he found that food was scarce, necessary supplies of all 
kinds were ‘‘inadequate or lacking altogether’’, the In- 
dians were clamoring for goods, and the soldiers were 
‘‘sullen and mutinous’’.**° It happened that there were 
no further military operations, but Bulger found his 
task of commanding the garrison a most difficult one and 
spent a dreary winter at Prairie du Chien.*** ‘‘Only by 
the exercise of stern discipline did he retain the mastery 
of the situation’’.*** Nor did the presence of Dickson 
who had arrived at Prairie du Chien late in the year with 
supplies for the natives aid the situation for he and 
Bulger soon fell out over their relations with the 
Indians.*** 

On the last day of the year several of the Canadian 
voyageurs who had enlisted at Mackinae mutinied, but 
their rebellion was promptly crushed when Bulger treat- 
ed the principal offenders to one hundred and fifty lashes 
each.** When a quarrel between Robert Dickson and 
Joseph Rolette, a prominent trader at Prairie du Chien, 
ended in Dickson’s preferring charges of treason against 
the trader, Bulger presided over the court of inquiry, 
and, as the evidence adduced was trivial, ordered a ver- 
dict of acquittal.*° This widened the breach between 
Bulger and Dickson. 
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Some weeks before the trial of Rolette for treason his 
brother-in-law and another Frenchman had been mur- 
dered on the Iowa side of the Mississippi by a Sioux 
Indian who belonged to a band living a few miles west 
of the fort. Bulger seized the chief of the band and in- 
carcerated him as a hostage until the murderer should 
be delivered. Before long the culprit was brought to 
the fort by members of the band. A court-martial sen- 
tenced him to be shot and he was executed in the presence 
of the garrison, the villagers, and many Indians. The 
promptness and thoroughness with which Bulger handled 
this situation brought a letter of appreciation from the 
principal inhabitants of the Prairie.**° 

The dispute between Dickson and Bulger became so 
acute during the spring that Colonel McDouall was drawn 
into the controversy. As this quarrel was in part due 
to the old question of supremacy between officers of the 
army and agents of the Indian Department, naturally 
MecDouall upheld Bulger, and sent the latter a summary 
order for Dickson to depart for Mackinac whenever Bul- 
ger felt that the agent’s services were causing more 
harm than good.**’ During the last of April Bulger 
delivered the order to Dickson who departed for Macki- 
nae on April 29th. Before leaving, however, he made a 
speech to the Indians which aroused Bulger’s wrath anew. 
A final bitter reprimand from him before Dickson de- 
parted brought from the latter’s subordinates in the 
Indian Department reflections upon the commander. 
Duncan Graham, who had led the forces in the repulse 
of Taylor at Rock Island, was arrested for the remarks 
he made in the support of his friend Dickson.*** 

‘‘Meanwhile, unknown to the angry disputants at 
Prairie du Chien, at Ghent in distant Belgium the am- 
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bassadors of Great Britain and the United States had 
long since concluded a treaty of peace.’*** About the 
middle of April, 1815, Bulger received a letter from 
Governor Clark at St. Louis stating that peace had been 
restored between the United States and Great Britain.” 
Bulger had been planning to carry the war to St. Louis 
and had actually assembled at Prairie du Chien a large 
force of Indians for the descent upon the settlement. . 

The news of peace alarmed the commander for he fully 
expected the savages to vent their wrath upon the gar- 
rison when they heard that the British had deserted 
them. It was not until May 20th that Captain Bulger 
received official word of the restoration of peace, then 
calling the Indians together in a general council two days 
later he informed them of the treaty. In the presence 
of many chiefs he spread out a belt of wampum such as 
had been used in ealling out the Indians in 1812. Then 
it had been red signifying war, now it was blue indicating 
peace. The message from the king was read and the 
terms of peace explained. Fearing that he and his im- 
mediate officers might be sacrificed by disappointed and 
wrathful Indians Bulger had informed the garrison to 
remain under arms at the fort and in ease of any hostile 
movements during the council to begin firing upon the 
red men. The chiefs, however, accepted the news stoical- 
ly, and at the conclusion of the council smoked the pipe 
of peace. The firing of a royal salute at the fort con- 
cluded the ceremony. Two days later Captain Bulger 
and his command evacuated Fort McKay taking with 
them the artillery and other public stores. British rule 
in the Upper Mississippi Valley was ended. 


VI 
THE FIRST FORT CRAWFORD 


Wuen the news of the treaty of peace between Great 
Britain and the United States, signed at Ghent on De- 
cember 24, 1814, reached the Indians of the Upper North- 
west they received it in a spirit of despair. They felt 
that they had been deserted. But the representatives of 
Great Britain had made strenuous efforts at the peace 
conference to provide for their recent allies. When the 
delegates met, the proposals made by the British repre- 
sentatives took the Americans by surprise. The issues 
of ‘‘free trade and sailors’ rights’’, which had been a 
' battle ery of the Americans at the beginning of the con- 
flict, were practically dismissed from the discussions, 
and the status of the Indian in the Upper Northwest be- 
came the paramount question at the conference. The 
British declared that the Indians had been their allies 
and should be a party to the treaty. Moreover, they de- 
manded that an independent Indian state should be 
ereated which would comprise all of Michigan and Wis- 
consin, most of Illinois and Indiana, and the northern 
part of Ohio. In this buffer state neither Great Britain 
nor the United States could purchase land. Furthermore, 
Great Britain alone should be permitted to maintain naval 
and military armaments on the Great Lakes." 

The purpose of these proposals was, of course, to pre- 
vent the possibility of encroachment upon Canada by 
the United States, and at the same time to preserve for 
the British traders a monopoly of the fur trade of this 
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region. But the American commissioners offered a stub- 
born resistance to the plans of Great Britain, and at 
times threatened to break off negotiations. In the end 
the British delegates yielded, and accepted the promise 
that the United States would restore to the Indians all 
the rights and possessions which they enjoyed in 1811. 
There was to be no cession of territory either by Great 
Britain or the United States, and the question of arma- 
ments on the Great Lakes was left for later consider- 
ation.*** 

In carrying out the provisions of the treaty in regard 
to the restoration of the Indians to their status in 1811 
two commissions representing the United States met and 
negotiated treaties of peace and friendship with chiefs 
and head men of the red race during the summer and 
fall of 1815. One of these commissions met the tribes- 
men at Spring Wells near Detroit, the other conducted 
negotiations at Portage des Sioux above the mouth of 
the Missouri.*** Governor Edwards of Illinois Territory, 
Governor Clark of Missouri Territory, and Auguste 
Chouteau, the Indian trader of St. Louis, represented the 
United States at Portage des Sioux, and by the autumn 
of 1815 had concluded peace treaties with the Sioux, the 
Joway, and the Sauk and Foxes. But Black Hawk’s band 
of malcontents and the recalcitrant Winnebago did not 
affix their marks to similar treaties until the next year 
at St. Louis.” Although the Sauk and Foxes had re- 
peatedly denied the validity of the treaty made at St. 
Louis in 1804 they were now compelled to reaffirm its 
provisions in the new treaties of 1815 and 1816.2 

Notwithstanding the apparent desertion of the red men 
by Great Britain in the treaty of 1814 the influence of 
British traders over the Indians of the Upper Northwest 
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was still strong. To break this hold upon the Indians 
and at the same time to preserve peace among the tribes- 
men the United States entered upon a policy of definite 
control of this region in the years immediately following 
the close of the War of 1812. This policy of regulation 
of Indian relations in the Upper Northwest was to be 
accomplished by means of fur trading factories, Indian 
agencies, and military posts established at strategic 
locations.**7 

In June, 1815, Lewis Cass in a letter to the Secretary 
of War reviewed the situation in the Upper Northwest 
and made definite recommendations as to what should 
be done to reassert the authority of the United States 
over this region.*** Cass, as Governor of Michigan Ter- 
ritory, perhaps knew more than any other man about the 
situation in the region west of the Great Lakes, and he 
was fearless in his advocacy of American rights and in- 
terests.*” 

In this letter Cass called the attention of the Secretary 
of War to indications of a renewal of the former aggres- 
sive policy of the British Indian Department toward the 
fur trade of the Upper Northwest. Most of the difficulties 
with the Indians, he declared, had been due to machina- 
tions of British traders. If some national advantage re- 
sulted from allowing the British to trade in this region, 
at least the traders should be subject to the same re- 
strictions as Americans whose rights were subject to 
forfeiture upon evidence of improper conduct.”” 

There were three great channels of communication, 
Cass continued, by which traders could introduce goods 
into the Mississippi and Missouri country from the Bri- 
tish dominions. One was by way of Chicago and down 
the Illinois; another was the Fox-Wisconsin route; and 
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the third, which heretofore had been little used, lay be- 
tween Lake Superior and the Upper Mississippi. The 
Fox-Wisconsin waterway had been the great thorough- 
fare by which British traders had smuggled great quan- 
tities of goods to the Mississippi. Scarcely a third of 
the goods thus introduced, he estimated, had ever paid 
any duties. The establishment of a post at Green Bay 
and at Prairie du Chien would close this line of commu- 
nication. Another at Chicago would effect the same re- 
sult for the Chicago-Illinois route; while if the British 
traders were to be eventually excluded another post near 
the Grand Portage would be necessary.*” 

The plan recommended by Cass was essentially the one 
adopted by the War Department. Before the end of the 
summer of 1815 the government had decided not only 
to establish garrisons at Chicago and Green Bay, but 
also to reoceupy Prairie du Chien, to erect a new fort 
at or near the Falls of St. Anthony, and another at Rock 
Island in the heart of the Sauk and Fox country. This 
latter post together with a fort opposite the mouth of 
the Des Moines River were needed to protect the line of 
communication from St. Louis to the Upper Mississippi 
posts. The lesson learned from the tragic experience 
of Campbell’s expedition and the disastrous defeat of 
Taylor near Rock Island during the late war had not 
been forgotten. At the same time it was determined to 
restore the government factory at Chicago, and to es- 
tablish new factories at Green Bay and Prairie du 
Chien.** Although the story of the establishment of 
each of these posts forms an interesting chapter in the 
history of the government’s activities in reasserting con- 
trol over the Upper Northwest the present narrative is 
concerned with the events connected with the reoceupa- 
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tion of Prairie du Chien which in many respects was the 
most strategic point in the Upper Mississippi region.” 

In the late fall of 1815 Colonel R. C. Nichols with part 
of the Eighth United States Infantry was sent up the 
Mississippi from St. Louis to erect a fort at or near Rock 
Island. The troops were transported in keel-boats, and 
were accompanied by a contractor with supplies for the 
garrison. The expedition reached the mouth of the Des 
Moines River in November and, stopped by ice in the 
Mississippi, went into winter quarters on the Illinois side 
of the river where the town of Warsaw is now located. 
This was the site of the temporary fortification called 
Fort Johnson which Taylor had erected on his retreat 
down, stream after his defeat at Credit Island a year 
earlier. This was likewise the site of a new post, Fort 
Edwards, which was begun in June of the next year. As 
Taylor’s hastily constructed fortification had already 
been destroyed by fire the troops built huts in which to 
spend the winter, and named the place Cantonment 
Davis.?* During the winter Colonel Nichols was recalled 
and Brevet Lieutenant Colonel W. Lawrence assumed 
command.” 

In April, 1816, Brevet Brigadier General Thomas A. 
Smith, late colonel of the Rifle Regiment, arrived at Can- 
tonment Davis with part of his command en route for 
Prairie du Chien. Smith took over the command of the 
entire expedition and together the combined forces pro- 
ceeded up the Mississippi to Rock Island. Arriving early 
in May Smith examined the country thereabouts and fixed 
upon the lower or west end of Rock Island as the best 
available site for the new fort. The troops were landed 
on May 10th, and after establishing a camp set to work 
getting out timber for the fort buildings. As the entire 
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west end of the island was then covered with a heavy 
growth of oak, black walnut, elm, and basswood the task 
of securing lumber was comparatively easy.”° The plan 
of the new fort called for the construction of a square 
some four hundred feet on each side. At three of the 
angles, the northeast, the southwest, and the southeast, 
blockhouses were to be built and supplied with cannon. 
One side of the square was to be occupied by barracks 
and other buildings of hewn timber with shed roofs slop- 
ing inward. Stone was to be used for the lower part of 
the walls of the fort and the upper half would be made 
of squared timber. In honor of the former Secretary of 
War, Fort Armstrong was selected as the name of the 
new post.?"" 

General Smith remained at Rock Island only long 
enough to superintend the construction of temporary 
fortifications to protect the troops in the event of an 
attack by the Sauk and Foxes, then with his troops of 
the Rifle Regiment he proceeded up the Mississippi to 
begin the erection of a post at Prairie du Chien. 

On June 20, 1816, General Smith and his command 
accompanied by Major Richard Graham, Indian Agent 
for Ulnois Territory, arrived at the Prairie. The 
United States factor, John W. Johnson, who had success- 
fully conducted the factory at Fort Madison until the 
post was abandoned, thinking it unnecessary to wait for 
a military escort, had arrived at Prairie du Chien a month 
earlier. He had already displayed his stock of govern- 
ment goods and was dealing with the Indians.?° 

On the day after their arrival General Smith and Agent 
Graham, says Johnson in a letter to a friend, began to 
assert their authority by requiring all traders to show 
their licenses, and by seizing the goods of all who could 
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not comply with this request. The troops took possession 
of some houses which were condemned for public pur- 
poses. Those occupied by Johnson were commandeered 
and turned over to him to be used as United States trad- 
ing houses, and he was forbidden to pay the owners any 
further rent for them.”?? Smith arrested Michael Bris- 
bois, a prominent trader of Prairie du Chien, on the 
charge of treasonable conduct during the late war. He 
was kept in confinement for several days, then sent to 
St. Louis under guard. There, according to one report, 
Brisbois was turned loose on the levee without funds and 
left to find his way home as best he could; another report 
indicates that he was successfully defended by the famous 
statesman, Thomas Hart Benton. During his absence 
from Prairie du Chien soldiers commandeered his home, 
ordered his wife and children out, and used the house 
as a place in which to dry flour. His bakehouse and some 
two hundred cords of wood were taken by the troops 
without compensation.” 

On July 3, 1816, workmen and soldiers under the super- 
vision of Colonel William Southerland Hamilton began 
the construction of the new post to which was given the 
name of Fort Crawford in honor of the Secretary of War, 
William H. Crawford of Virginia. The site chosen for 
the structure was the spot occupied by Fort Shelby or 
Fort MeKay which had burned down after the departure 
of the British. Timber for the new fort and stone for 
the magazine could be procured only at a distance of 
from two to five miles from Prairie du Chien and were 
transported to the site of the garrison in boats. The 
country where the timber was cut and stone quarried 
was so broken and hilly that teams could not be employed 
even to convey these articles to the boats — all this had 
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to be done by manual labor. Even with these disadvan- 
tages work on the buildings progressed at a satisfactory 
rate“? The sutler’s store, a necessary adjunct to a 
military post, was under the able direction of Colonel 
Alexander MeNair, later Governor of Missouri, with his 
nephew, Thomas McNair, and John L. Findley in charge 
of the business.” 

General Smith soon withdrew from Prairie du Chien 
and was succeeded by Captain Willoughby Morgan who 
was destined to spend a large part of his subsequent 
military career at this and other posts on the Mississippi 
River frontier. Morgan remained at Fort Crawford on 
this occasion only until the spring of 1817, but at differ- 
ent periods during the next fifteen years he served as 
commandant of the post.*** Morgan’s brief régime tend- 
ed somewhat to restore the shaken confidence of the in- 
habitants of the Prairie in the Americans despite General 
Smith’s alleged advice that the new commander should 
destroy the settlement and send the male portion of the 
population under arrest to distant poimts. Much of Mor- 
gan’s time was occupied with the problems involved in 
building the fort. During the winter months work on 
the buildings continued. At the same time the task of 
securing sufficient fuel for the garrison was a consider- 
able burden as the soldiers were compelled to go two or 
three miles from the fort for wood and oftentimes had 
to draw it to their quarters by hand.?* 

In the spring of 1817 Lieutenant Colonel Talbot Cham- 
bers arrived at Fort Crawford from Fort Howard at 
Green Bay, and assumed command of the post at Prairie 
du Chien. Captain Morgan moved down the Mississippi 
to command Fort Armstrong at Rock Island, As Cham- 
bers had been in charge of the erection of Fort Howard 
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during his sojourn at Green Bay he was familiar with 
the problems he had to face in completing the construc- 
tion of Fort Crawford.?*® 

Although Chambers was an able officer he was inclined 
to be arbitrary and tyrannical. At Prairie du Chien the 
erection of Fort Crawford in the midst of the village 
created special difficulties. If the land was a military 
reservation ceded by the Indians in the Treaty of 1804 
and confirmed by the treaties of 1815 and 1816, then 
civilians had no right upon it and could be ordered off by 
the military authorities. On the other hand the inhabit- 
ants felt that the Indian title to the land had long been 
extinguished, for the Prairie had been the site of a 
French village for a third of a century before the Ameri- 
cans established Fort Shelby. Colonel Chambers, how- 
ever, assumed that the inhabitants had no rights to the 
land about the fort.*” 

Shortly after his arrival he ordered certain houses of 
the village in front of and near the post to be taken down 
by their owners and removed to the lower end of the 
village where he pretended to give them lots. Although 
it was a time of peace inhabitants of the village were 
seized for alleged violations of military orders and ar- 
raigned before a court-martial as in time of war. Charles 
Menard was arrested charged with selling whisky to 
soldiers. He was brought from his house to the fort 
under guard, tried by a court-martial, declared guilty, 
and with a bottle hung to his neck, marched through the 
streets with musicians playing the Rogues’ March after 
him. For some other infraction of regulations Cham- 
bers banished Joseph Rolette to an island about seven 
miles above Prairie du Chien where he compelled him 
to pass the winter, but in the spring permitted him to 
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return to the village as his outfits were coming in from 
the Indian country. Later Chambers arrested two trad- 
ers of the American Fur Company who stopped at Prairie 
du Chien en route from Mackinac to the Des Moines 
River territory. Although they were carrying licenses 
from the American agent at Mackinac Chambers arrest- 
ed them because they had none from either the Governor 
of Illinois or Missouri. Chambers ordered them to re- 
port with their crews and cargoes to General Smith at 
Fort Belle Fontaine, and because of their reputed threat 
to flout his orders guards were placed on board their 
boats at Fort Armstrong. Later, the American Fur 
Company sued Colonel Chambers for this action, and 
after a long legal contest, obtained damages to the amount 
of $5000.7** 

The first returns of Fort Crawford, dated February, 
1817, in the files of the War Department at Washington, 
D. C., show that the garrison at that time consisted of 
a total of 265 officers and men, 159 of whom belonged to 
the Rifle Regiment, and 106 to the Third Infantry. One 
corporal and fifteen privates were sick, and one second 
lieutenant was under arrest. Another second lieutenant 
and four privates were on extra duty, while two captains, 
one sergeant, and one private were absent on furloughs. 
In addition to the privates four clerks, nine musicians, 
fifteen corporals, fifteen sergeants, one sergeant major, 
two second lieutenants, one first lieutenant, three cap- 
tains, one surgeon, one major, and Lieutenant Colonel 
Chambers represented the United States at this frontier 
post?” 

In the early summer of 1817 Major Stephen H. Long, 
a topographical engineer in the United States Army, 
made a journey in a six-oared skiff up the Mississippi 
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to the Falls of St. Anthony and return. His purpose was 
to follow and sketch the course of the Upper Mississippi, 
to observe the topography of the shores, and to designate 
locations suitable for military purposes.””° On his jour- 
ney up stream he stopped at Prairie du Chien to lay in 
provisions. There he added another soldier to his party 
and engaged an interpreter. Long’s journal affords an 
interesting picture of the Mississippi above Prairie du 
Chien and of the region in the vicinity of the Falls of 
St. Anthony. He approved a site for a fort at the mouth 
of the Minnesota River, and reémbarking returned to 
Prairie du Chien making the entire journey in thirteen 
days.??* 

On the second day after his return to Fort Crawford 
Major Long in company with the post surgeon and an 
officer of the garrison took horses and rode about the 
neighborhood to discover a better site for a military post. 
They rode down the Prairie to the Wisconsin and up that 
river about three miles but found no site that was not 
objectionable in many ways. After another day spent 
unsuccessfully in examining the surrounding country for 
a better location Major Long took time to measure and 
inspect Fort Crawford.” 

The work, he said, was a square of three hundred and 
forty feet on each side, constructed entirely of wood ex- 
cept the magazine which was of stone. The quarters, 
storehouses, and other buildings were ranged along the 
sides of the square, their rear walls some twenty feet high 
constituting the faces of the work, with loop holes at in- 
tervals of six feet. These buildings were covered with 
rough shingled shed roofs sloping inward. At both the 
southeast and northwest corner of the post two-story 
blockhouses with cupolas flanked the works, the upper 
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story of each placed diagonally upon the first. These 
blockhouses were fortified with oak plank upon their 
sides, and were furnished with loop holes for muskets 
and apertures for field pieces. Palisade work at the two 
corners not occupied by blockhouses was constructed of 
sturdy squared oak pickets some twenty feet high. The 
rooms were in general about nineteen feet square floored 
with oak plank, and all designed as quarters had a door 
and window facing the interior court. The magazine, 
twelve by twenty-four feet in the clear, was constructed 
with stone walls four feet thick and an arched root 
covered with strong timber. At the time of Long’s visit 
the troops were busily engaged in dressing shingles, 
squaring timber, and making planking with which to com- 
plete the works. Piazzas in front of the quarters, ceil- 
ings, and some flooring were yet to be made. The build- 
ings for the most part were made of squared timbers with 
the crevices in the walls plastered with lime mortar and 
afforded comfortable accommodation for five companies 
of soldiers.”° 

Apparently Major Long had little regard for the loea- 
tion of the new post, although he agreed that the relation 
of Prairie du Chien to other parts of the country, and 
its central location in respect to the Indian tribes gave 
the place a high claim to consideration for a military 
establishment. His first objection to the site was that 
the situation was unhealthful. It was almost surrounded, 
he said, with stagnant water at a short distance from the 
fort. The country about it abounded in marshes and 
low lands frequently subject to overflow and the river 
in front he characterized as little better than a stagnant 
pool. 


From a military point of view he objected to the site 
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because it had no complete command of the river due to 
the many islands it embosomed. ‘‘Directly opposite to 
the fort’’, he said, ‘‘and at the distance of six hundred 
and fifty yards from it, is an island two and a half miles 
in length, and seven hundred yards in breadth, separated 
from the east shore by a channel five hundred yards wide, 
and from the west by a channel two hundred and fifty 
yards. Both above and below this are numerous others 
effectually obstructing the command of the river from 
any single point. At the distance of about six hundred 
yards from the fort, to the south and east of it, is a cireu- 
lar valley, through which troops might be conducted com- 
pletely under cover and secure from the guns of the fort.’’ 
Furthermore in the rear of the place were the main river 
bluffs, distant some one and a half miles from the fort. 
These, he said, were ‘‘heights elevated four hundred and 
twenty feet above the site of the garrison, and overlook 
the whole of Prairie du Chien.’’ Long also mentioned the 
fact that the site of the fort had been repeatedly subject 
to inundation which was always to be expected when 
excessive floods prevailed in the river. ‘‘Indeed’’, he 
concluded, ‘‘the military features of the place generally 
are so faint and obscure, that they would hardly be per- 
ceptible, except by occupying several of the neighboring 
heights with castles and towers in order to protect an 
extensive work erected in the prairies below.’’?* 

Having accomplished his business at the Prairie Major 
Long took leave of his friends at the fort. On his way 
down the river he encountered a contractor with a nine 
months’ supply of provisions for the garrison at Fort 
Crawford. He had already furnished Fort Edwards and 
Fort Armstrong with supplies on his way up stream.””* 

Another glimpse of events at Prairie du Chien and 
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Fort Crawford in the late summer of 1817 and throughout 
the next year may be found in the diary of Willard Keyes, 
a young Vermonter, who in June, 1817, set out from his 
native State to travel in the west.”* Falling in with a 
member of the party of Reverend Samuel Peters at Al- 
bany Keyes was persuaded to join the party on the long 
journey to Prairie du Chien. Peters, although past 
eighty, was on his way to the Upper Mississippi region 
in quest of information about the famous Carver land 
grant.” He made the difficult trip from New York to 
the Prairie but here Colonel Chambers refused to permit 
him to proceed into the Sioux country without an order 
from Governor Edwards of Illinois Territory. Peters 
wrote for the order and waited in vain six months for a 
reply. At length, disappointed, he returned to New York, 
but Keyes remained at Prairie du Chien.** 

On August 31st, there was a general muster of the gar- 
rison at Fort Crawford, wrote Keyes in his diary, and 
the troops — some two hundred riflemen — appeared to 
be well disciplined. This was Sunday and much to the 
surprise of the New Englander he found the inhabitants 
of the village galloping about on ponies, playing ball and 
billiards, and otherwise disporting themselves. Indians 
were numerous in the village and most of the villagers 
appeared to have Indian wives.” 

Some time after the party of Reverend Peters had 
arrived at the Prairie they experienced an Indian scare. 
About half-past eight on the evening of October 17th, a 
messenger rode up at full speed to the cabin where some 
of the party were staying and urged them to make their 
way to the fort at once for Indians had attacked the vil- 
lage. As their firearms were missing or out of order they 
decided to flee. At the same instant the Indian whistle 
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began — the signal of an attack. As the easterners rushed 
out of the cabin the war whoop sounded, and a volley of 
bullets scattered the now thoroughly frightened strang- 
ers who retreated to the hills and bluffs to the east. The 
noise quieted down almost as suddenly as it began and 
not finding themselves pursued the members of the party 
concluded that the whole affair was a false alarm ‘‘creat- 
ed by some evil disposed, drunken, lowlived persons’”’. 
They returned cautiously to the cabin unharmed but one 
member of the group who had strayed away from the rest 
in the dark remained out all night. On the next day the 
easterners were told by Colonel Chambers that the ex- 
ploit of the night before had been performed by the of- 
ficers of the garrison and some of the villagers to warn 
the strangers that they should be well armed as they lived 
too far from the fort for protection in the event of an 
attack. Keyes characterized the affair as an ‘‘unwar- 
rantable act’’. Some days later Colonel Chambers, how- 
ever, loaned them some muskets to be used should a real 
attack occur.**° 

The entry in the diary for December 5th recorded the 
information that a French villager had been confined and 
punished at the fort for selling whisky to ‘‘hirelings and 
soldiers contrary to orders.’”*** 

Indians were frequent visitors at the Prairie during 
the fali and winter of 1817-1818. Late in the fall a Fox 
chief and his family encamped not far from the cabin 
occupied by the easterners, and later several Indians and 
their squaws erected their lodges about one-half mile 
north of the strangers. Thereafter they were frequent 
visitors, sometimes bringing the white men venison, but 
more frequently begging for tobacco and food for them- 
selves. On one occasion when Keyes returned to the 
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cabin from the village he found two husky braves who 
insisted on staying all night, but he drove them off. 

A duel fought between Benjamin O’Fallon, late of the 
army but now employed in the Indian agency, and Lieu- 
tenant William G. Shade of the garrison, in which the 
latter received the second shot in his underjaw was an 
exciting event at the post in February, 1818. But per- 
haps Washington’s birthday was the high light of the 
month for under the pretense of celebrating it ‘‘some of 
the principal characters got notoriously drunk.’’*** 

Indian affairs already occupied much of the attention 
of officers and men at the fort as well as of the force of 
the Indian agency. On April 10th, O’Fallon with some 
fifty or sixty soldiers as an escort set out up the Missis- 
sippi for the Minnesota River and the Falls of St. An- 
thony to council with the Sioux, Later in the month a large 
delegation of Menominee Indians held a dance and a 
powwow at Prairie du Chien. Indian orators delivered 
discourses with great vehemence and rapidity, sometimes 
speaking for two hours without intermission. Ball games 
on the Prairie between visiting Menominee and Winne- 
bago braves were of frequent occurrence. Keyes re- 
marked that they displayed ‘‘ great activity and address 
in catching and hurling the ball, and mind neither broken 
bones nor bruises.’”*** 

Traders were now coming with the season’s catch to 
Prairie du Chien, and with those from Minnesota River 
came the renowned Robert Dickson, then in the employ 
of Lord Selkirk. Selkirk, himself, had a few months be- 
fore stopped at Fort Crawford en route from his Red 
River Colony to Washington, D. C. Dickson was de- 
tained by Colonel Chambers, and later sent to St. Louis 
charged with violating the trading laws.”° On the night 
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that Dickson arrived at Fort Crawford Colonel Chambers 
staged another false alarm to test the alertness of the 
garrison and the local militia in turning out to ward off 
a threatened attack.?* 

Shortly after O’Fallon and his escort returned from 
the council with the Sioux complaints against the Winne- 
bago were made to him and Colonel Chambers by the 
inhabitants of the Prairie. The Indians, it was claimed, 
had been stealing horses and shooting hogs. The chiefs 
were rounded up and the Indians were threatened with 
confinement and punishment at the fort unless they made 
restitution, a threat which seemed to be effective.?*” 

The month of May, 1818, brought spring once more to 
Prairie du Chien. Warm days were followed by snow 
and rain then sunshine again. Prairie fires at night de- 
scending from the bluffs to the grassland below, some- 
times in a column of more than a mile in length, lighted 
up the whole valley and threw the blockhouses of Fort 
Crawford in bold relief. It was a solemn and inspiring 
sight. Plum and cherry trees burst out in full bloom. 
The French farmers were planting corn — ‘‘miserable 
farmers’’ they were, thought Keyes, ‘‘little better than 
the Indians’’. Indian powwows within sight of the fort 
were frequent. ‘‘The Copper coulered Natives’’, said 
the easterner, were ‘‘as thick as grasshoppers in a dry 
autumn’’.?** On the last day of May, 1818, Colonel Cham- 
bers held a general muster of the garrison — the last 
ever conducted by him at Prairie du Chien, for on the 
second of June Lieutenant L. Hickman arrived from St. 
Louis to command Fort Crawford. Chambers left im- 
mediately for Fort Belle Fontaine where he was com- 
mandant until his elevation to the command of the Ninth 
Department some months later.*”° 
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During June, 1818, boats from St. Louis began to arrive 
at the Prairie laden with provisions, whisky and supplies 
of all kinds — a welcome sight to the garrison as well as 
to traders. Many boats, too, loaded with furs left Prairie 
du Chien for Mackinac and St. Louis. Near the end of 
the month a fleet of Winnebago canoes arrived, and the 
Indians erected their teepees on the island opposite the 
fort. When the garrison was mustered on the last day 
of June and the troops executed various maneuvers to 
show their military prowess, Winnebago braves, naked 
except for a breech clout, and painted all colors danced 
through the streets of the village.**° 

The nation’s birthday, July 4, 1818, was fittingly com- 
memorated by the troops at the post by the discharge of 
cannon at daybreak. Later the soldiers marched out of 
the fort and fired a salute by platoons. All this noise and 
demonstration of power made a salutary impression on 
the minds of the Indians. But the French inhabitants 
of the village refused to celebrate, saying that it was no 
holiday for them, and thereby drew many reproaches 
from the Americans.*** A few days later a band of Sioux 
Indians came to the Prairie from up the Mississippi and 
for the entertainment of the garrison demonstrated their 
“‘Buffaloe dance’’. They wore on their heads ‘‘large 
Buffaloe pates with the horns, and shaggy wool or hair’’ 
which gave them, said Keyes, ‘‘a hedios appearance’’.°* 

Major Morgan returned to the command of Fort Craw- 
ford on August 17,1818. Shortly after his arrival Keyes 
took a walk into the country with two friends who carried 
fowling pieces with them to hunt for birds. One of the 
men happened to fire not far from the fort. Soon a ser- 
geant and a file of men caught up with the group and took 
the two men with firearms to the fort for violating a rule 
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against discharging guns within six hundred yards of 
the post, After a reprimand and a warning they were 
released, and rejoined Keyes in high spirits over their 
experience with the new commandant. Keyes was en- 
gaged at this time in teaching a school which he had 
opened at Prairie du Chien, and being of a religious turn 
of mind, he opened his schoolhouse on Sundays for ser- 
vices. But the French inhabitants were warned by their 
priests not to attend, he wrote, and few people came ex- 
cept some soldiers who behaved ‘‘very orderly and de- 
cent’’. In the spring of 1819 the easterner from whose 
diary the reader obtains many glimpses of this wilderness 
outpost left Prairie du Chien never to return. On the 
day before his departure Keyes recorded that twenty-five 
or thirty canoes of Sauk Indians arrived, also a band of 
Sioux. They held a council with Nicolas Boilvin, the 
Indian agent, and agreed to make peace —a promise, 
says the writer, which they generally broke when they 
had an opportunity.” 

An inspection report of Fort Crawford made while 
Chambers was in command of the Ninth Department 
differed in several respects from the opinion of the place 
expressed by Major Long some two years earlier. The 
department commander, formerly the commandant at 
Fort Crawford, was characterized as an ‘‘attentive, valu- 
able, & competent officer’’ who had devised a system of 
drill and file movements for the Rifle Regiment. <Al- 
though the companies of the Rifle Regiment had been 
dispersed over an extensive department and had been 
employed as workmen at Fort Edwards, Fort Armstrong, 
and at Fort Crawford, as well as ‘‘upon indispensable 
fatigue duty, without any means of respite or relaxa- 
tion’’, nevertheless, the soldiers were being perfected in 
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the drill system devised by their colonel and in target 
practice. Fort Crawford was characterized as ‘‘an In- 
dian work, composed of strong oak logs, of a square 
form, with two blockhouses, each containing a twelve & 
six pounder.’’ The quarters were neat and comfortable 
capable of accommodating four hundred men. Its loca- 
tion was described as ‘‘an extensive Prairie, surrounded 
by immense high hills, but too far distant to command 
the works, if occupied by an enemy.’’ It was capable, the 
inspector thought, of defending itself against any com- 
bined Indian attack, although it was in the power of the 
Indians in twelve days to assemble two thousand war- 
riors. The fort, however, was not calculated to ‘‘sustain 
an attack against Artillery.’’ The greatest disadvantage 
of the site was the inconvenience of procuring fuel. It 
was necessary to go six miles for it and the task was 
accompanied with uncommon trouble and fatigue. One- 
half of the command was employed from one to three 
months every fall in collecting wood, and in the event of 
an Indian uprising the fuel detail would be exposed to 
an attack. The site of Fort Crawford, concluded the 
report, was ‘‘healthy’’ and if necessary the garrison 
could be supported ‘‘by the productions of the surround- 
ing Country.’’* 

In the summer of 1819 Fort Crawford was taxed to 
its capacity by the arrival of Lieutenant Colonel Henry 
Leavenworth with the Fifth Infantry from Detroit. 
Leavenworth had been ordered to proceed with his com- 
mand by the Great Lakes, Fox-Wisconsin route to Prairie 
du Chien. Thence part of his troops would be sent down 
the Mississippi to garrison Fort Armstrong, part would 
be left at Fort Crawford, while Leavenworth with the 
rest of his command was to proceed up the Mississippi 
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to establish a new post at the mouth of the Minnesota 
River.**° 

Colonel Leavenworth’s party reached Prairie du Chien 
on June 30, 1819. Here it remained more than a month 
awaiting supplies, ordnance, ammunition, and recruits 
from St. Louis. Meantime Major Thomas Forsyth, the 
experienced Indian agent, had been ordered to proceed 
up the Mississippi to the site of the contemplated post 
with some two thousand dollars worth of goods to pay 
the Sioux for the tracts of land ceded by them to Pike 
fourteen years earlier. Forsyth arrived at Fort Craw- 
ford on July 5th.**° 

While Colonel Leavenworth delivered certain commis- 
sions sent to newly-appointed county officers by Governor 
Cass and thus assisted in the establishment of the first 
county government in this region, Major Forsyth visited 
points of interest about the Prairie and kept a journal of 
his experiences. He found some handsome farm sites 
on the Prairie but declared the French inhabitants to be 
poor farmers. Flour was selling at ten dollars per hun- 
dredweight, corn three dollars per bushel, eggs one dollar 
per dozen, and chickens from one dollar to one dollar and 
a quarter a pair. On the eighth of July a young Meno- 
minee in a drunken fit of jealousy stabbed a young Sioux 
near the iort. The Sioux seized the stabber and kept him 
in confinement well guarded. Later the Sioux chiefs sent 
for him and made him and the young Sioux eat out of 
the same dish together as a promise to forgive and to 
forget the past.’ 

At last the long awaited supplies from St. Louis ar- 
rived and Colonel Leavenworth lost no time in embark- 
ing on his journey up stream, accompanied by Major 
Forsyth with his presents for the Indians. Along with 
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the troops went Mrs. Nathan Clark, wife of the commis- 
sary, and their little daughter, Charlotte Ouisconsin 
Clark, who had been born at Fort Crawford shortly after 
the arrival of the regiment. 

Preparations for the establishment of a military post 
at the mouth of St. Peter’s River were begun by Colonel 
Leavenworth upon his arrival in the fall of 1819, and the 
erection of the fort was completed under the direction 
of- Colonel Josiah Snelling during the next few years. 
The building of this fort, first known as Fort Anthony 
and renamed Fort Snelling in honor of its builder, com- 
pleted the plan of fortifications of the Upper Northwest 
as proposed by Cass in 1815.** 

With the departure of Colonel Leavenworth, Major 
Peter Muhlenberg was left in command of Fort Crawford 
and served in this capacity until the summer of 1821. 
During his temporary absence from time to time the 
senior captain at the fort, John Fowle, assumed command. 
From one to three companies of the Fifth Infantry com- 
prised the garrison during this period.** 

The outstanding event at Fort Crawford in 1820 was 
the visit of Governor Cass of Michigan Territory and 
his party on the return from an exploratory expedition 
in the western confines of the land under his jurisdiction. 
The expedition which had set out from Detroit, thirty- 
eight in number, on May 24, 1820, arrived at Fort Craw- 
ford on August 5th. Henry Schooleraft, who accompanied 
the party as mineralogist, left an interesting journal of 
this expedition. He describes Fort Crawford as a for- 
tification consisting of ‘‘four lines of log barracks facing 
a square parade ground, and defended by bastions at the 
northwest and southeast angles.’’ The logs were squared 
and whitewashed and the works had ‘‘a very neat, and 
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imposing appearance’’. The garrison consisted of ninety- 
six men under the command of Captain Fowle who re- 
ceived the distinguished visitors courteously and ordered 
a salute to be fired in honor of Governor Cass. Upon 
Schooleraft’s return from a short side trip to the lead 
mines at Dubuque the entire party left Fort Crawford 
on August 9th en route for Detroit.?° 

The year, 1821, passed quietly at Fort Crawford, with 
Major Muhlenberg in command from January to June 
inclusive, and Captain Fowle from July to December. 
In April, 1822, Morgan, now a lieutenant colonel, again 
took over the command of the post.?°? 

Morgan in a long letter to Major General Edmund P. 
Gaines, commanding officer of the department, told of 
his perplexities in trying to enforce the rules against the 
introduction of liquor into the Indian country. The in- 
habitants of Prairie du Chien, now that a county govern- 
ment had been established, contended that the authority 
of the military commander at Fort Crawford did not ex- 
tend to them. They maintained that they could bring in 
and keep as much liquor as they pleased. If this con- 
tention was granted Morgan declared there was no pos- 
sibility of keeping liquor from the Indians who came to 
the Prairie in large numbers.” 

During the early summer of 1822 a flood in the Mis- 
sissippi caused the river to cover the parade to a depth 
of three or four feet. The water entered the officers’ and 
soldiers’ quarters and compelled them to encamp for 
about a month on the neighboring heights. At the end 
of that time they returned to the fort, and to the un- 
pleasant task of making the quarters habitable again.** 

In the summer of 1823, the garrison at Fort Crawford 
again entertained Major Stephen H. Long who had first 
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visited the post in 1817. On the occasion of his second 
visit to Fort Crawford Long was in command of a gov- 
ernmental expedition on its way to explore the region 
about the head of Lake Superior. W. H. Keating, who 
wrote an interesting and valuable narrative of this ex- 
pedition, described Fort Crawford as ‘‘the rudest and 
least comfortable that we have seen’’. Its site, he said, 
was low and unpleasant, and was injudicious not only 
because of the danger from such floods as occurred the 
previous summer but also because it commanded neither 
the Mississippi nor the Wisconsin. The party which had 
arrived at Prairie du Chien on June 19, 1823, soon de- 
parted for Fort Snelling with an escort from Fort Craw- 
ford. Keating felt that the necessity which had led to 
the construction of Fort Crawford was daily becoming 
less urgent, and doubtless the post would soon be aband- 
oned. Little did he foresee impending events.?** 


Vil 


THE GREAT COUNCIL OF 1825 


Prior to 1871 the United States government negotiated 
treaties with the Indians and, to impress the Indians with 
the importance of the agreements, proclaimed these 
treaties with solemn pomp and ceremony. Although the 
method of dealing with the Indians as independent na- 
tions was almost from the first practically a ‘‘legal fic- 
tion’’ it was continued until the act of March 3, 1871, 
abolished the practice.®”° 

It was not an easy affair to negotiate a treaty, for a 
satisfactory place and an opportune time had to be select- 
ed, the Indians had to be fed while they were away from 
home, and furthermore they must be protected from 
lurking enemies. Moreover, if the treaty were to be 
satisfactory, all factions of a tribe had to be consulted 
and for this purpose braves were often assembled by the 
hundreds. In treaty making with the Indians of the 
Upper Mississippi Valley the military posts played an 
important part, and the presence of soldiers added an 
impressive feature.’® 

The first important treaty negotiated with the tribes 
of the Upper Northwest after the establishment of mili- 
tary posts at the strategic points recommended by Cass 
in 1815 was the Great Council of 1825 at Prairie du 
Chien.”** 

The Great Council of 1825 was an earnest effort on the 
part of the government to induce the Indians of the 
Upper Mississippi Valley to bury the tomahawk and to 
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agree to confine their excursions in search of game with- 
in specified boundaries. The government desired es- 
pecially to put an end to the bitter Sioux-Chippewa feuds 
and to the bloody clashes between the Sioux and the 
allied tribes of Sauk and Foxes in the Iowa country.” 

In many respects this treaty council was one of the 
most imposing ever held with the red men. To this meet- 
ing there came not only the chiefs, principal men, and 
warriors of the tribes but their families as well.*° And 
many a town in Iowa, as well as in other States of the 
Upper Mississippi Valley, bears the name of some In- 
dian who affixed his mark to the Treaty of 1825 — Deco- 
rah, Tama, Keokuk, and Mahaska for example. 

From the region about Fort Snelling came Indian 
Agent Lawrence Taliaferro with almost four hundred 
Sioux and Chippewa. From the distant Sault Ste. Marie, 
by way of Lake Michigan and the Fox-Wisconsin water- 
way, the scholarly Henry Schooleraft brought one hun- 
dred and fifty Chippewa, ‘‘the brothers of Hiawatha’’. 
Nicolas Boilvin, the faithful Indian agent at Prairie du 
Chien had gathered hundreds of his Winnebago from the 
Wisconsin country thereabouts. And from Rock Island 
came Thomas Forsyth, the capable agent of the Sauk 
and Foxes. Sub-agents Robert Forsyth and W. B. Alex- 
ander were also included among the white ambassadors 
to the Indian tribes. Major Thomas Biddle came from 
St. Louis to act as secretary of the conference while Gen- 
eral William Clark, Superintendent of Indian Affairs, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, and Governor Lewis Cass 
of Michigan Territory, the two United States commis- 
sioners, added distinction to the assemblage.2° Captain 
R. A. McCabe, then in command at Fort Crawford, and 
nearly a hundred soldiers of the Fifth Infantry repre- 
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sented the army of the United States at this distant 
post. 

It was first proposed to hold the council near Fort 
Armstrong at Rock Island but the Indians preferred 
Prairie du Chien. This village and the surrounding 
prairie had long been a neutral spot where the tribes- 
men might assemble under a temporary truce, and this, 
the Indians said, was the proper place for a great council. 
The date of the meeting was placed later in the season, 
too, than was originally planned, for the Indians wished 
to wait until their summer hunt was ended.?” 

A keel-boat containing provisions and presents for 
the Indians left St. Louis on June 30, 1825, bound up 
stream for the conference. It contained rations valued 
at $6750 for an estimated crowd of two thousand Indians, 
and presents of tobacco, salt, sugar, guns, powder, lead, 
and liquor to the amount of $2000. Clark had further 
estimated that the pay of extra interpreters, expresses, 
and hired men would require $750, and that the cost of 
transporting supplies, presents, and these men to Prairie 
du Chien would take $400 more. An additional $500 was 
allowed for subsistence and contingent expenses of In- 
dian agents, interpreters, and other men employed dur- 
ing the time of the council — a total cost of $10,400. Even 
this amount Clark deemed inadequate, for the presence 
of Governor Cass as commissioner would probably in- 
crease the number of tribesmen for whom provision must 
be made. He assured the Secretary of War, however, 
that all possible economy would be used in the conduct 
of the council. 

Clark and Biddle left St. Louis on July 6th and caught 
up with the keel-boat at Clarksville three days later. Not 
for ten years had Clark visited the Upper Mississippi 
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region, but few changes were encountered along the river. 
Hight days passed before the boat reached Fort Ed- 
wards. There Clark found White Cloud and several 
other principal men of the Ioway tribe who claimed that 
their sub-agent had told them to meet the ‘‘Red Head 
Chief’’ at this place. Although much provoked at this 
unauthorized advice of their agent General Clark gave 
the Indians a barrel of pork and another of biscuits, and 
borrowed a canoe from the American Fur Company 
representative for their transportation to Prairie du 
Chien. The Indians also asked him to pay for a beef 
which had been killed for them while they were awaiting 
the arrival of the White Chief.?* 

The next day Clark stopped at the tent of the fur 
trader, Maurice Blondeau, on the Iowa side of the 
‘‘Rapides des Moines’’. There he found another party 
of Ioway en route overland for the council. Before de- 
parting Clark gave White Cloud a rifle and some powder, 
together with a note to Agent Forsyth at Rock Island to 
furnish the Ioway some provisions. The ‘‘Red Head 
Chief’’, probably reluctantly, also paid twenty-five dol- 
lars to the owner of the beef killed for the Ioway loiterers 
at Fort Edwards.*® 

On to Rock Island, from which Colonel George Daven- 
port shipped his furs to St. Louis and to which he brought 
twice a year a hundred thousand dollars’ worth of goods 
for his trading post, Clark and his party proceeded. The 
Sauk and Foxes, he learned, were to leave for the Prairie 
in two days, and Agent Forsyth a day later.*** Farther 
up the river the party passed the place where Julien 
Dubuque ‘‘lay in perpetual state on his hills’’. Toward 
sundown on the evening of July 30th, the General and his 
men reached the end of their journey.*” 
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Prairie du Chien was agog with excitement. Governor 
Cass who had come by the Great Lakes and Fox-Wiscon- 
sin route had been there for ten days. Agent Taliaferro 
with the Sioux and Chippewa from the Upper Missis- 
sippi, together with interpreters and assistants, had 
already arrived; and Schooleraft was there with his 
Chippewa from Sault Ste. Marie. Taliaferro’s delega- 
tion, Clark learned, had stopped at the Painted Rock 
above the Prairie and had ‘‘dressed for a solemn entry 
with as much care as an ambassador and his suite would 
have taken at the court of the Grand Monarque. When 
all was ready, the boats, arranged in columns, swept 
down with flags flying, drums beating, and guns firing, 
and rounded up at the levee at Fort Crawford in impos- 
ing array.’’ Not only the village, but the entire banks 
of the river for miles above and below were covered with 
high-pointed buffalo tents. ‘‘Tall and warlike, Chippe- 
was and Winnebagoes from Superior and the valley of 
St. Croix jostled Menomonees, Pottawattamies, and Otta- 
was’’ from Lake Michigan and Green Bay. Some of the 
chiefs, said Schooleraft, ‘‘had the skin of skunks tied to 
their heels, to symbolize that they never ran’’.?* 

The Sioux Indians were a picturesque group. They 
carried war clubs and lances decorated with almost every 
imaginable device of paint. Their calumets of red pipe- 
stone from the famous Minnesota quarries were most 
elaborate. These pipes, curiously carved and fitted with 
flat wooden handles four feet long, were ornamented 
‘‘with the scalps of red-headed woodpecker and male 
duck, and tail feathers of birds artificially attached by 
strings and quill work, so as to hang in the figure of a 
quadrant.’’ Wanita, the Yankton chief, had a most mag- 
nificent robe of the buffalo ‘‘curiously worked with dyed 
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porcupine’s quills and sweet grass.”’ Dyed porcupine 
quills arranged in a kind of mosaic added a colorful 
touch to the personal embellishment of other braves.” 

The opening of the council was delayed until the Sauk, 
Foxes, and Ioway should arrive. On the fourth of 
August they were sighted approaching in a flotilla of 
some seventy canoes. They had stopped on an island 
down stream to array themselves in their finery, and in 
compact formation, singing their war songs, they swept 
up the river past the village and back again. At the 
landing they were greeted as brothers by the Chippewa, 
but the Sioux stood apart scowling. 

As the prairie was already well filled with the teepees 
of the earlier arrivals, these tribes encamped on the large 
island in midstream and on the opposite shore — the 
present site of McGregor. ‘‘They came to the treaty 
ground’’, said Schooleraft, ‘‘armed and dressed as a war 
party’’. Many of the warriors had ‘‘a long tuft of red- 
horse hair tied at their elbows, and wore a necklace of 
grizzly bears’ claws.’’ Their head-dress consisted of 
red dyed horsehair, ‘‘tied in such a manner to the scalp 
lock as to present the shape of the decoration of a Ro- 
man helmet.’’ Except for the scalp lock their heads were 
shaved and painted. They were practically naked. The 
print of a hand in white clay commonly marked the back 
or shoulders. Some carried long iron-shod lances in 
their hands; others were armed with clubs, guns, and 
knives. They looked the very spirit of defiance. Keokuk, 
their leader, stood as a prince ‘‘majestic and frown- 
ing, is 

At last all was ready for the council. A bower of trees 
with a raised platform for the commissioners had been 
erected near Fort Crawford for the assemblage. At ten 
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o’clock on the morning of August 5th the firing of a gun 
at the fort summoned the braves to the council. The 
members of the commission took their place on the raised 
platform. In a semi-circle in front of them sat the gay- 
clad chiefs and principal men of the tribes, back of them 
the braves, and on the fringe of the great concourse were 
the squaws and children. On long benches at one side 
of the circle of Indians sat the soldiers from the fort, 
resplendent in their high bell-crowned ‘‘tarbucket’’ hats 
with white pompons, tight-fitting blue jacket coats with 
white crossed breast belts, and white trousers. Behind 
them sat the wives of officers and other ladies of Prairie 
du Chien, Back of the assemblage Fort Crawford with 
its loop-holed walls and turret-crowned blockhouses re- 
minded the savages of the long arm of the Great Father 
at Washington. It was a picture for an artist, and for- 
tunately an artist— James O. Lewis — was present to 
catch and preserve the details of the scene.” 

‘‘Friends and children’’, said General Clark to the 
assembled Indians, ‘‘we have been directed by your Great 
Father, your President of the United States, to meet you 
here in council at this time, and we are rejoiced that the 
Great Spirit has enabled you all to arrive here in peace 
and safety. He has given us a clear day and we hope he 
has opened your ears and will prepare your heart for 
the good work before us.’’?” 

‘‘Children’’, he continued, ‘‘your Great Father has not 
sent us here to ask anything from you. We want noth- 
ing, not the smallest piece of your land. Not a single 
article of your property. We have come a great way to 
meet you for your own good and not for our benefit. 
Your Great Father has been informed that war is carried 
on among his red children, the Socs, Foxes, and Chippe- 
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was on the one side and the Sioux on the other; and that 
the wars of some of you, began before any of you now 
living were born. 

‘‘Your Great Father thinks there is no cause for a 
continuation of war between you. There is land enough 
for you to live and hunt on and animals enough for your 
support, why instead of peacefully following the game 
and providing for your families do you send out war 
parties to destroy one another? The Great Spirit made 
you all of one colour and placed you all upon this land. 
You ought to live in peace together as brothers of one 
great family. Your Great Father has heard of your war 
songs and war parties — they do not please him.”’ 

General Clark then explained that hostilities among 
the Indians had resulted mainly from the lack of definite 
boundaries for the hunting grounds. Intent upon the 
chase, braves had often followed game into the lands 
claimed by other tribes, and trouble had always followed. 
In conclusion Clark reminded the Indians that they had 
assembled under the protection of their Great Father, 
and cautioned them that blood must not be spilt. ‘*‘ Who- 
ever injures either of you injures us’’, he said, ‘‘and we 
shall punish him as we would punish one of our own 
people.’’ He ended his speech by saying, ‘‘Children’’, 
you can ‘‘take time to consider of those subjects and 
when you are prepared to give an answer we shall be 
ready to hear you.”’’ 

The pipe was then smoked and after passing it around 
to each individual the ashes were thrown into the council 
fire. The council then adjourned until ten o’clock the 
next morning. Rations of beef, bread, corn, salt, sugar, 
tobacco, and a little liquor were distributed, and the In- 
dians ate until not a scrap of food remained.” 
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At ten o’clock the next morning the council reassem- 
bled, and the chiefs gave voice to their thoughts. Said 
one Fox chief, ‘‘My Fathers, I am glad to see all my 
relations these red skins assembled together. I was glad 
to hear what you said yesterday; how could it be other- 
wise when what you said were my own thoughts.’ 

Monga Zid from Fond du Lac spoke, ‘‘When I heard 
the voice of my Great Father coming up the Mississippi 
Valley calling me to this treaty, it seemed as a murmur- 
ing wind; I got up from my mat where I sat musing, and 
hastened to obey it. My pathway has been clear’’.?” 

Proud Keokuk declared, ‘‘My great wish is accomp- 
lished in meeting you all together.’’ And he added that 
the idea of establishing boundaries was agreeable to the 
thoughts and wishes of his people.’ 

But Shinguaba W’Ossin, first chief of the Chippewa, 
sounded a discordant note. ‘‘My Fathers have taken a 
great deal of trouble to collect their red children together 
and to keep them in peace’’, he said. ‘‘But I am afraid 
that it will not be good. The young men are bad and 
hard to govern.’’ And the Wind, another Chippewa 
chief, exclaimed, ‘‘I wish to live in peace. But in run-' 
ning marks round our country or in giving it to our 
enemies it may make new disturbances and _ breed 
wars.’ 7?" 

Wabasha, the Sioux, spoke in a similar vein. ‘‘My 
Fathers, I am pleased at the prospect of peace, and was 
glad to smoke the pipe and throw the remains into the 
fire. When the peace is made I hope it is a lasting 
one. 2 

In the name of the commissioners, Governor Cass told 
the chiefs of the pleasure with which they had heard all 
that had been said except some of the remarks of the 
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Chippewa. ‘‘We tell you again’’, he said, “‘your Great 
Father does not want your land. He wants to establish 
boundaries and peace among you.’’ He had no disposi- 
tion to hurry them, but added, ‘‘No more whisky will be 
issued until the business of this council is finished — at 
the conclusion of the business a great feast will be given 
tomolsall 2% 

The Council then adjourned until Monday when the 
chiefs began to describe the boundaries of their land. 
White Cloud, the Ioway chief, declared, ‘‘My Fathers, 1 
claim no lands in particular. The land I live on is enough 
to furnish my women and children, I go upon the land 
of our friends the Socs and Foxes — we alternately go 
upon each others lands. ... We have but one council fire 
and eat out of the same dish’’. It was for Keokuk, then, 
to bound the realm of the Sauk and Foxes. ‘‘We claim 
the Fork of the Calumet [Big Sioux] River’’, he said. 
‘Tt is unnecessary to say by what title we claim it — you 
know we got it. This is the line for which my mouth has 
spoken so much.’’**° 

The debate grew animated as it was seen that the 
boundaries between the tribes crossed and recrossed. 
Days passed as the Indians disputed over conflicting 
claims. ‘‘These are the cause of all your troubles’’, said 
Clark. He insisted that it would be better for each to 
give up some disputed territory than to be forever fight- 
ing about it.?* 

For days the Sioux and the Sauk and Foxes argued 
as to what point on the Missouri River should be the 
western end of the boundary between them.” According 
to the treaty that was finally adopted, the line which was 
supposed to keep these warring tribes apart in the Iowa 
country was described as ‘‘Commencing at the mouth of 
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the Upper Ioway River, on the west bank of the Missis- 
sippi, and ascending the said Ioway river, to its left fork; 
thence up that fork to its source; thence crossing the fork 
of Red Cedar River, in a direct line to the second or 
upper fork of the Desmoines river; and thence in a direct 
line to the lower fork of the Calumet river; and down that 
river to its juncture with the Missouri river.’’** 

Negotiations between the Sioux and Chippewa resulted 
in the establishment of a dividing line between the lands 
claimed by them, a line which both tribes solemnly pro- 
mised never to cross except on peaceful pursuits.?** 

At last all the various disputes seemed to be adjusted, 
and on August 19th, 1825, the celebrated treaty embody- 
ing these agreements was signed by all, the wampum belt 
was passed, and the calumet was smoked as a solemn 
pledge that the war tomahawk was buried ‘‘never to be 
raised again as long as the trees grow, or the waters of 
this river continue to run.’’?* 

On the next day copies of the treaty of peace were de- 
livered to each band of Indians, again the pipe of peace 
was passed, presents were exchanged, and a great feast 
coneluded the ceremony.”** The small amount of liquor 
that had been doled out during the council led to much 
grumbling on the part of the Indians and the expression 
of opinion that the white chiefs were stingy. To disabuse 
the red men of this idea several kettles were filled with 
liquor and, after suitable remarks, the contents of each 
kettle was spilled out on the ground — a loss ill relished 
by the waiting tribesmen.**’ 

Group by group the Indians departed. Cass and Clark 
with their assistants took boat for home, and the soldiers 
of Fort Crawford returned to the routine of garrison 
duty. The Great Council at Prairie du Chien was over.” 


Vill 
THE WINNEBAGO OUTBREAK 


In the spring of 1826, another flood of the Mississippi 
occurred, and the water at Prairie du Chien, it is said, 
rose twenty-six feet above low water mark. Again Fort 
Crawford was flooded and the soldiers were foreed to 
abandon the post and encamp on higher ground east of 
the slough.” In the Post Returns from Fort Crawford 
for May, 1826, Lieutenant Colonel Morgan, the command- 
ant, wrote, ‘‘The river subsided so that the troops went 
into the Fort again on the 29th May after being encamped 
about amonth. The quarters have been cleaned, and are 
tolerable.’’’®° 

An inspection report of Fort Crawford early in August, 
1826, revealed the condition of the post some two months 
before its abandonment.*** At that time the garrison 
consisted of Companies G and K of the Fifth Infantry 
commanded by Captains Robert McCabe and George 
Bender respectively. The books were neatly kept, but 
not in the same form. Those of Captain McCabe were 
perhaps more in conformity with regulations. In his 
desire to have the proper books this officer had had them 
sent to him from St. Louis at his own expense. 

The appearance of the troops under arms was ‘‘ pretty 
good but without that very minute attention to exterior’’ 
which the inspector had noted elsewhere. The clothing 
and accoutrements were clean, and the muskets although 
not brightly burnished were in every instance fit for 
immediate service in the field. Colonel Morgan, the com- 
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manding officer of the post, preferred rather to have his 
command ‘‘one of usefulness than of shew’’. The in- 
spector took occasion at this point to suggest ‘‘either 
that the musket be browned or that less value in the 
future be put upon its excessive burnish.’’ The soldier 
fearing reprimand ‘‘if he go upon parade without having 
his musket like a mirror spares no pains & makes use of 
every means, however improper, for having it so. The 
piece is completely unstocked & when the business of 
polishing it is over, the ramrod is found bent, perhaps 
the barrel, too, & the trigger guard so sprung, as no 
longer to be brought to its proper place.’”°? Although 
the discipline of the troops appeared sufficiently rigid and 
correct their instruction left much room for improvement. 
Such improvement, however, could be confidently expect- 
ed from the constant pains taken by the officers to inform 
themselves, as well as from the example and unwearied 
efforts of Colonel Morgan who seemed more devoted to 
his profession than any other officer with whom the in- 
spector had recently conversed. 

In the quarters for troops the bunks had been de- 
molished and the soldiers slept on the floor which was 
as ‘‘uneven as may be, having been driven from place 
by the late freshet.’’ The hospital was under good regu- 
lation and sufficiently supplied, but the building, like 
every other within the fort, was in a state of ruin. In 
the quartermaster’s department the articles were ‘‘pretty 
well arranged, considering the size of the storeroom’’. 
They were in a better state of preservation, too, than 
could be expected from their exposed situation, since the 
roof leaked so badly that it was difficult to find a dry 
space sufficiently large to accommodate the perishable 
articles. The storeroom, however, was ‘‘too much lum- 
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bered up with damaged & useless stuff to allow of proper 
care being taken with the serviceable.’’ 

Supplies in the commissary’s department were abun- 
dant and were as well arranged as possible under the 
existing conditions. Here, as in the quartermaster’s de- 
partment, the roof too freely admitted the rain for the 
safe keeping of perishable articles. A large proportion 
of the peas were already in such a state that nothing but 
the greatest care could prevent their becoming too much 
damaged for use. The inspector recommended that the 
whole supply be immediately overhauled, frequently 
sunned, and distributed among the different storerooms. 
Despite the condition of the commissary’s storeroom the 
men’s messes were good and abundant. Bread of the 
very best quality was baked by a soldier of the garrison.**”* 

The arsenal was so small compared with the amount 
of ordnance piled up within that a minute and correct in- 
spection could not be made. The arrangement of powder 
and ammunition, however, in the stone magazine was 
good. This was practically the only dry and secure place 
in the fort. 

It appeared to the inspector that a much longer occu- 
pancy of Fort Crawford was doubtful. Indeed, orders 
for its abandonment had already been received but had 
been suspended temporarily due to the threatening at- 
titude of the Winnebago who bitterly resented the in- 
creasing intrusion of the whites upon their lands. ‘‘Should 
a continuance of the Garrison be the result’’, said the 
report, “‘a new work must be erected for the present one 
is in ruins. Should however the garrison be withdrawn 
the most important Post on the Mississippi will then be 
abandoned.’’*** 


This part of the report was almost a prophecy. With- 
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in two months definite orders had been received for the 
abandonment of the post. In less than a year, however, 
the Winnebago outbreak necessitated the reoccupation 
of the fort, and within three years work was begun on 
a new and larger Fort Crawford located on a better site. 

Although no serious disturbance had occurred in the 
Upper Mississippi region since the establishment of Fort 
Edwards, Fort Armstrong, Fort Crawford, and Fort 
Snelling along the Mississippi River frontier the grow- 
ing encroachments of the whites in the lead region about 
Galena aroused the hostility of the Winnebago. Reports 
of their threatening attitude in the summer of 1826 led 
Colonel Snelling to reénforce the garrison at Fort Craw- 
ford. Leaving Fort Snelling on August 18th, Captain 
D. Wilcox moved down the river with Companies A, B, 
and I of the Fifth Infantry. The August returns from 
Fort Crawford revealed the presence of one hundred and 
seventy-six officers and men, the largest force that had 
been quartered at the Prairie in years.” 

As the recent inspection indicated, however, the fort 
was unfit for occupancy without extensive repairs, and 
notwithstanding the fact that the Winnebago still ap- 
peared to be in a hostile state of mind it was decided to 
concentrate the Fifth Infantry at Fort Snelling. Upon 
the receipt of a definite order for the abandonment of 
Fort Crawford in October, 1826, the commandant pro- 
ceeded at once with his troops up the Mississippi, taking 
with him two Winnebago prisoners who had been con- 
fined in the guardhouse. He left behind some provisions, 
a number of damaged arms, a brass swivel, and a few 
wall pieces in charge of John Marsh, sub-agent at Prairie 
du Chien.?” 

Several times during the following winter some of the 
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older traders at Prairie du Chien expressed serious fears 
of Winnebago outrages in the spring. Others, however, 
felt that the Indians, surrounded as they were by troops 
at Fort Snelling, Fort Howard, and Fort Armstrong, 
would not seriously entertain an idea of starting a war 
against the whites. But it was noticed that when the 
Winnebago returned to Prairie du Chien in the spring 
from their winter’s hunt they paid their credits much 
worse than usual and were inclined to be surly.**”* 

In March, 1827, one of the inhabitants of Prairie du 
Chien, Methode by name, accompanied by his wife and 
five children, went up Yellow or Painted Rock Creek, 
some twelve miles distant on the Iowa side of the Missis- 
sippi, to make maple sugar. When the sugar making 
season was over and Methode had not returned, a party 
of his friends went to look for him, His dog was first 
found riddled with bullets but holding in his jaws a piece 
of scarlet cloth, apparently torn from an Indian legging. 
The camp had been consumed by fire, and the bodies of 
the seven members of the Methode family were found 
horribly mangled and burned to a crisp. It was generally 
believed that a party of Winnebago Indians had murdered 
them and burned their bodies, although some thought it 
might have been the work of a wandering band of Sauk 
and Foxes.’* 

In the spring of 1827, too, a rumor circulated exten- 
sively among the Winnebago that the two prisoners of 
their tribe who had been taken from Fort Crawford to 
Fort Snelling had been killed.” Although this rumor 
was false it increased the hostility of these Indians to- 
ward the whites and their leaders resolved to invoke the 
ancient tribal law of retaliation. Red Bird, a chief who 
was well known and admired by the whites, was chosen 
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to go out and ‘‘take meat’’ as they phrased it. Not wish- 
ing to murder his friends, the whites, Red Bird resolved 
to make a circuit and return saying that he could find 
“no meat’’. This plan, however, miscarried for upon his 
return without any scalps he was upbraided and taunted 
as a coward. Thereupon Red Bird resolved to redeem 
his character and beckoning to WeKau and another In- 
dian he set out for Prairie du Chien.*” 

When the three Indians arrived at the village they went 
first to the home of James H. Lockwood who had left only 
the day before on his way to New York to purchase goods 
for the next season’s trade. His house and adjoining 
store had been left in charge of his wife, her brother, a 
young man of sixteen, and a servant girl. Red Bird and 
the two Indians entered the cellar kitchen, and loaded 
their guns in the presence of the servant girl. Then they 
slipped through a hallway into Mrs. Lockwood’s bedroom 
where she was sitting alone, Certain that the Indians 
intended to kill her Mrs. Lockwood rushed out through 
the hallway into the store to her brother. Here she found 
Duncan Graham, a veteran trader, who it will be recalled 
had been an officer in the British force that occupied Fort 
McKay at Prairie du Chien and had figured prominently 
in the repulse of Zachary Taylor at Rock Island. Gra- 
ham, who was regarded by the Winnebago as an English- 
man and their friend, persuaded Red Bird and his com- 
panions to leave the house.*” 

The Indians then proceeded to McNair’s Coulee some 
two or three miles from the village at the lower end of 
the Prairie. Here lived Registre Gagnier, a French half- 
breed, with his wife and two children, a boy three years 
old and a daughter aged eleven months. With them was 
an old, discharged soldier named Solomon Lipcap. The 
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entire family was present in the log cabin when the In- 
dians arrived and entered. As visits of Indians were 
common no particular attention was paid to them. They 
were asked if they wanted something-to eat, and when 
they replied in the affirmative, Mrs. Gagnier turned to 
get them some food. At this instant she heard the click 
of a rifle followed a second later by its discharge. She 
looked and saw that Red Bird had shot her husband kill- 
ing him instantly. At the same moment the third Indian 
shot old Lipeap. Mrs. Gagnier, seeing WeKau who had 
lingered at the doorway about to rush in, attacked him 
and wrested away his gun. She pursued him outside the 
eabin and tried to cock the rifle to shoot the culprit, but 
for some reason could not pull the trigger feeling, as she 
expressed it, ‘‘like one in a dream, trying to call, or to 
run, but without the ability to do either.’’*°’ Finding 
that she was powerless to fire the gun she hurried away 
to the village to give the alarm, taking along her oldest 
child, but forgetting in her fear and excitement the baby 
covered up in the bed. WeKau reéntered the cabin, and 
to secure a trophy of his part in the butchery sealped the 
helpless child, apparently performing the task with de- 
liberation in order to get as much hair as possible. When 
a party of armed men from the village hurried to the 
Gagnier cabin they found that the murderers had fled, 
leaving behind the mangled bodies of their victims. The 
babe was found beneath the bed horribly scalped and with 
its neck cut to the bone. It was still alive, however, and 
strange to relate recovered and grew to womanhood.*” 

When the armed posse returned to Prairie du Chien 
with the bodies of the murdered men and the child great 
alarm was felt by the inhabitants who expected a general 
attack by the Indians to follow this outbreak. John Marsh, 
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the sub-agent, dispatched a note to Lockwood, by some 
friendly Menominee informing him of the murders, and 
imploring him ‘‘for God’s sake’’ to return. At first it was 
decided not to occupy the old fort as the Winnebago had 
threatened, it is said, to burn it if the villagers took refuge 
there. During the next day the villagers occupied them- 
selves in throwing up breastworks of timber about Jean 
Brunet’s tavern, and in getting the swivel and wall pieces 
from the fort. Blacksmiths were set to work to repair 
the muskets left behind by the soldiers. All was con- 
fusion ‘‘each commanding, none obeying, but every one 
giving his opinion freely.’”* 

On the day of the Gagnier murders two keel-boats 
which, under the command of Captain Allen Lindsay, had 
ascended the Mississippi a few days previously with pro- 
visions for Fort Snelling, were on their way back to St. 
Louis. On the upward trip a hostile demonstration had 
been made by the Sioux of Wabasha’s village. A number 
of warriors painted black and with black streaks on their 
blankets crowded on board the keel-boat, O. H. Perry, 
but refused to shake hands. Apprehensive of danger on 
the return journey Captain Lindsay asked for and ob- 
tained from Colonel Snelling a quantity of arms and am- 
munition. The Sioux village was located on the west 
bank of the Mississippi, and the crew of the keel-boats 
were on their guard against an attack at this point, but 
they had no apprehension of any danger from the Winne- 
bago on the east bank of the river. Having passed Wa- 
basha’s village in safety the two boats which thus far 
had kept together parted company, and by the time the 
O. H. Perry had reached the mouth of Bad Axe River 
it was several miles in advance of the General Ashley.*” 

As the boat approached an island where the Winnebago 
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lay in ambush ‘‘the air suddenly resounded with the 
blood-chilling and ear-piercing tones of the war-whoop, 
and a volley of rifle balls rained across the deck.’’** One 
of the sixteen men on board fell at the first fire, his leg 
so badly shattered that he afterwards died of his wounds. 
Taking refuge below the deck the crew prepared to de- 
fend themselves. The second volley from the ambushed 
Winnebago struck another member of the crew who had 
risen to return the first fire. The muzzle of his musket 
protruding through a loop-hole showed some Winnebago 
where to fire, and the ball striking the victim under the 
left arm passed directly through his heart killing him 
instantly. 

The boat now grounded on a sand bar, and the Indians 
putting out in their canoes attempted to board the strand- 
ed vessel. A hot fire from the crew who had now re- 
covered from their first panic killed two of the savages 
and wounded several others. All the Indians scurried 
back to the shelter of the island, except two who managed 
to board the keel-boat from the stern. Ina short struggle 
both of these daring boarders were dispatched: one fell 
dead into the boat; the other, shot in the head, tumbled 
overboard. The exchange of shots continued until night- 
fall with little execution on either side. Realizing what 
their plight would be as soon as it was dark, Jack Man- 
deville, ‘‘Saucy Jack’’ as he was called, asked for assist- 
ance and sprang into the water to shove the boat off the 
sand bar. Four others of the crew followed him. Musket 
balls rained around them, but they redoubled their efforts 
and the boat began to move. Seeing that their prey was 
escaping the Winnebago gave a shout of mingled rage 
and despair and poured upon the crew a farewell volley. 
This was returned, but before either side had time to 
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reload, the boat was afloat and moving rapidly down 
stream carrying with it the dead Indian whose scalp had 
been taken by the man who killed him. Two members of 
the crew had been killed, two had been mortally wounded, 
and two slightly wounded. Several Indians had been 
killed outright and many more wounded. The boat made 
its way to Prairie du Chien where it arrived near sunset 
of the next day.*” 

The second keel-boat, with Captain Lindsay in com- 
mand, reached the scene of the encounter near midnight 
and was fired upon by the Winnebago. The crew prompt- 
ly returned the fire. Only one ball struck the boat, the 
others passed over the deck harmless, and the vessel made 
its way to Prairie du Chien unscathed.*® 

The arrival of the keel-boats at Prairie du Chien with 
the story of the bloody encounter and with the dead and 
wounded on board added to the general alarm. Sentinels 
were posted, and a great variety of opinions expressed 
as to what was best to be done to insure the safety of the 
place. It was finally decided to occupy the dilapidated 
fort and to place the defense of the place in charge of a 
local militia company with Thomas MeNair as captain, 
Joseph Brisbois as lieutenant, and Jean Brunet as en- 
sign, all of whom had previously been commissioned as 
officers of the local militia by Governor Cass. William 
J. Snelling, who had arrived on the second keel-boat, and 
James H. Lockwood, who had hastened back to Prairie 
du Chien as soon as he received news of the murders from 
Marsh, acted as supernumeraries under Captain McNair. 
The fort and blockhouses were put in as good order as 
possible. Dirt was thrown up two or three feet high 
around the bottom logs which were rotten and dry and 
would easily ignite. The swivel and wall pieces were 
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remounted in the blockhouses and a crew of picked men 
trained in firing them. Barrels were filled with water, 
and placed around the quarters to guard against fire. All 
the blacksmiths were put to work repairing muskets. 
Lockwood furnished an abundant supply of powder and 
lead from the stock in his store. Upon mustering the 
forces it was found that about ninety men and women 
were able to handle a musket in case of an attack.**° 

On the day after taking possession of the fort two men 
were engaged to cross the river and hasten on horseback 
to Fort Snelling for aid. As soon as he learned of the 
situation at Prairie du Chien Colonel Snelling set out 
down the Mississippi with four companies of the Fifth 
Regiment.**” When the keel-boat with the dead and 
wounded on board stopped at Galena on its way to St. 
Louis the receipt of the news about the attack on the keel- 
boats themselves and the murders on the Prairie created 
the utmost alarm and consternation. Men, women, and 
children flocked from the diggings thereabouts to Galena 
expecting any moment ‘‘to be overtaken, tomahawked 
and sealped by the Indians.’’*" 

During the month of the Winnebago outbreak on the 
Mississippi Governor Cass and Colonel Thomas L. Me- 
Kenney were sent by the United States as commissioners 
to negotiate a treaty with the Winnebago and other tribes 
to adjust the boundaries as provided in the Great Council 
at Prairie du Chien in 1825. When the commissioners 
reached Butte des Morts on the Fox River, the place 
designated for the council, they found but a single band 
of Winnebago, and at the same time they learned of the 
hostility of these Indians and the outrages committed 
on the Mississippi.*” 

Cass with characteristic energy decided on a bold plan 
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to quell the threatened uprising. Leaving Colonel Me- 
Kenney in charge of the camp at Butte des Morts he set 
out in a large canoe with several boatmen for Prairie du 
Chien. His route up the Fox, across the Portage, and 
down the Wisconsin took him through the heart of the 
Winnebago country. Along the way he reached a Winne- 
bago encampment. Despite evident signs of hostility on 
the part of the Indians Cass landed, harangued the sav- 
ages, and persuaded them to smoke the calumet. As Cass 
was leaving a young brave tried to shoot him, but an old 
Indian struck the gun aside.*® 

Cass reached Prairie du Chien on the morning of July 
4, 1827. Finding the terrified settlers gathered in Fort 
Crawford and expecting an attack at any moment, he en- 
rolled the local militia company in the service of the 
United States and assured the villagers of reinforcements 
from below. Then Cass reéntered his canoe and hastened 
down the Mississippi to Galena where the miners were 
panic stricken over the Winnebago threat of reprisals 
for intrusions on their land. He quickly enrolled a rifle 
company under Abner Fields to whom he assigned the 
command of Fort Crawford. William Stephen Hamilton, 
son of Alexander Hamilton, joined this group of volun- 
teers as a lieutenant. Captain Fields and his company 
proceeded at once in a keel-boat to Prairie du Chien, 
accompanied by Lieutenant Martin Thomas of the United 
States Army who happened to be at Galena. Upon their 
arrival at Fort Crawford Thomas mustered the volunteer 
troops into the service of the United States.*™ 

Cass sped, down the river to Jefferson Barracks to 
carry the news of the outbreak to Brigadier General 
Henry Atkinson, then in command at that post. He 
reached his destination in an incredibly short space of 
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time, and Atkinson with over five hundred men was soon 
on board a steamboat and on his way to the seat of 
trouble.** 

Instead of returning with the regulars Cass and his 
party ascended the Illinois River, the Des Plaines River, 
and crossed the portage to Chicago where he informed 
the inhabitants of the Winnebago outbreak on the Missis- 
sippi. As at Prairie du Chien and at Galena the settlers 
at Chicago were thrown into a panic at a possible alliance 
of the Winnebago and Pottawattamie, especially since 
Fort Dearborn like Fort Crawford had been abandoned. 
Measures were taken at once to protect the settlement.*** 

From Chicago Cass pushed on up the western shore 
of Lake Michigan to Green Bay, thence up the Fox River 
to the council place at Butte des Morts, making the circuit 
of more than sixteen hundred miles in four weeks.*"* 

The result of this swing around the circle was a prompt 
convergence of troops from all directions into the land of 
the Winnebago. With the arrival of Colonel Snelling 
and his troops he assumed command of Fort Crawford, 
and directed the measures of defense. Finding it difficult 
to bring the company of Galena volunteers under satis- 
factory discipline he discharged them, but the Prairie 
du Chien company was retained in service until August. 
The old chief ‘* De-Kau-ray’’ and some Winnebago braves 
were seized as hostages for the deliverance of those who 
had committed the murders at Prairie du Chien, as well 
as those guilty of the attack on the keel-boats. Meantime 
General Atkinson arrived at Galena on July 27th, and 
furnished the committee of safety at that place with 200 
stand of arms, 7000 cartridges, and 200 pounds of cannon 
powder. ‘Two days later Atkinson and his command 
arrived at Fort Crawford.*® 
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Atkinson suspended further operations until he could 
inform Cass by express of his arrival at Prairie du Chien 
and receive a reply from the latter as to the outcome of 
the council at Butte des Morts. In the meantime Atkin- 
son took measures to send needed supplies to Fort Snel- 
ling and to secure some light craft for the ascent of the 
Wisconsin. Accordingly Colonel Snelling was ordered 
back to Fort Snelling with the four companies of his 
regiment and a supply of flour for the upper post, and 
was directed to send down four other companies of his 
regiment under Major John Fowle with such light craft 
as could be obtained. Colonel Snelling arrived at his 
post on August 16th, and on the following day Major 
Fowle started down stream with his command in two 
keel-boats and nine Mackinaw boats, arriving at Fort 
Crawford on August 21st. Atkinson’s messenger to 
Governor Cass had returned on the 19th with information 
from the latter that, although the treaty adjusting the 
boundaries between the tribes concerned had. been con- 
eluded on August 11th, the difficulties with the Winne- 
bago over the murders and the attack on the keel-boats 
had not been adjusted. Cass feared that an attack might 
yet be made on the inhabitants along the Galena River, 
and urged, therefore, the need of Atkinson’s moving his 
troops to the Portage. Although the Winnebago had been 
parties to the treaty the United States had reserved the 
right to punish the perpetrators of the recent outrages 
and to demand from them promises of good conduct in 
the future. Atkinson called on the committee of safety 
at Galena to organize a company of mounted volunteers. 
Such a force was speedily enrolled under Henry Dodge 
and set out overland for the Portage. Atkinson left Fort 
Crawford on August 29th with his command in five keel- 
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boats and ten Mackinaw boats and began the ascent of the 
Wisconsin River.*® 

As a part of the concerted movement against the Win- 
nebago Major William Whistler set out with a detach- 
ment of regulars from Fort Howard, and ascended the 
Fox River to the Portage, accompanied by Colonel Me- 
Kenney. This force arrived at the Portage during the 
afternoon of September Ist, and encamped on a high bluff 
overlooking the surrounding country. Before the troops 
had finished pitching camp seven Winnebago braves fully 
armed and equipped came along on their way to the Four 
Lakes. They were disarmed and retained much against 
their will. On the same afternoon an express arrived 
from General Atkinson directing Major Whistler to halt 
and fortify himself at the Portage, and there to await 
his arrival ‘‘as the capture of the enemy could be made 
with his additional force, with more ease and less sacri- 
fice of life.’’*° 

On the day after the arrival of Major Whistler’s com- 
mand at the Portage three messengers came from the 
Winnebago camp at separate intervals, each in solemn 
ceremony assuring the white chief that by midafternoon 
of the next day the murderers would be surrendered, and 
begging the soldiers not to attack. 

Toward noon of the following day a body of Indians, 
some mounted and some on foot, could be seen approach- 
ing the camp. Three flags were carried by them, two — 
the one in front and the one in the rear — were American, 
the one in the center was white. They carried no arms. 
Those who had committed the murders at Prairie du 
Chien in retaliation for wrongs committed upon their 
people by the whites were about to be sacrificed to prevent 
a road being ‘‘cut through their country with guns.’’? As 
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the Indians drew nearer the voice of Red Bird could be 
heard singing his death song.*** 

During the slow and solemn approach of the Indians 
the soldiers had been drawn up in line. On their left 
flank Indian allies who had accompanied the white troops 
were lying about carelessly on the ground, while on the 
right and slightly in advance was a band of musicians. 
The approaching Winnebago halted some paces in front 
of the soldiers and formed a semi-circle. In the center 
and slightly in advance of the others were the murderers. 
Red Bird, a magnificent specimen of his race, six feet 
tall, straight, and well proportioned, stood erect, a look 
of nobility on his face. He was dressed in a suit of elk 
or deer skin, white in color, and ornamented with fringe 
of the same material. Over his breast and back was a 
fold of scarlet cloth, and around his neck he wore a collar 
of blue wampum. Both shoulders were decorated with 
colored feathers, dyed horsehair, and porcupine quills. 
His war pipe, at least three feet long and brightly or- 
namented with dyed horsehair and the feathers and bills 
of birds, hung across his breast in a diagonal position. 
He had made no attempt to ornament his hair but wore 
it cut after the fashion of the white man. In one hand 
he held the white flag, in the other the calumet, or pipe 
of peace. In contrast to the noble appearance of Red 
Bird, who impressed Colonel McKenney as a prince 
“‘horn to command, and worthy to be obeyed’’, the miser- 
able WeKau looked ‘‘as if he had been born to be hanged. 
Meagre — cold — dirty in his person and dress — crooked 
in form — like the starved wolf, gaunt, hungry, and blood- 
thirsty’? his entire appearance indicated a wary, cruel, 
and treacherous spirit. His hands, crooked and miserable 
looking, were the sort that could scalp an innocent babe.*” 
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Red Bird stood erect, and not a muscle moved — he 
seemed prepared to receive, as he supposed, the blow 
that would send him to the land of his fathers. He and 
WeKau were told to sit down. The band struck up a 
hymn. Everything was still, When the music ceased 
he took some kinnikinie and tobacco from his pouch, filled 
the bowl of his calumet, lighted it with his flint and steel, 
and smoked. 

Then the head men of the Winnebago began their ora- 
tions. They told how they had brought in the two mur- 
derers — the third had gone away. They hoped that their 
white brothers would accept some twenty horses in com- 
mutation for the lives of their two friends. They asked 
for kind treatment for the prisoners, and begged that 
they might not be put in irons. In conclusion they asked 
for a little tobacco and something to eat. 

They were answered by a spokesman for the whites 
who told them they had done well thus to come in. By 
so doing they had turned away the guns of the white 
soldiers, and saved their people. They were admonished 
to warn their people not to kill the whites, but when they 
had grievances to go to their agent who would tell the 
Great Father about their complaints. They were told 
that their two friends would not be put in irons for the 
present, that they would be treated kindly, and tried by 
the same laws by which the Great Father’s white children 
were tried. 

Red Bird and WekKau then stood up. The former 
looked at Major Whistler and said ‘‘I am ready’’. Paus- 
ing a moment he added, ‘‘I do not wish to be put in irons. 
Let me be free. I have given away my life — it is gone — 
(stooping and taking some dust between his finger and 
thumb, and blowing it away) —like that’’. Then he 
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added ‘‘T would not take it back’’. Having thus spoken 
he threw his hands behind his back and marched up to 
Major Whistler breast to breast. A platoon was wheeled 
backward from the center of the line as Major Whistler 
stepped aside, and the two prisoners marched through 
to a tent in the rear. Then the friends of the two captives 
left the ground by the way they had come taking along 
presents of flour and meat and tobacco.*** 

General Atkinson with his command and the mounted 
troops under Dodge, who had joined forces with the for- 
mer on September 1st, reached the Portage on September 

6th, three days after the surrender of Red Bird and 
WeKau. Two days later two other prisoners were de- 
livered to Atkinson, and on the 9th he drew up articles 
_ of agreement with the Winnebago chiefs stipulating that 
the miners should be allowed to secure mineral unmolest- 
ed in the country between the Galena River and the Wis- 
consin until the government appointed a commission to 
settle all conflicting claims to that region. The four cap- 
tives were brought back to Prairie du Chien and put in 
prison. Later in the month two other Winnebago leaders 
implicated in the attack on the keel-boats were delivered 
to General Atkinson, and on September 22nd he issued 
a proclamation granting the Indians peace. Leaving 
Fort Crawford garrisoned by the four companies under 
Major Fowle with provisions for twelve months Atkinson 
returned to Jefferson Barracks, leaving the frontier as 
he thought in a ‘‘state of tranquility’’ which would ‘‘not 
be shortly interrupted.’’** 

Although the Winnebago outbreak was thus speedily 
crushed the cause of the trouble had not been removed — 
aggressions of the whites in the lead mining region south 
of the Wisconsin continued, and Winnebago resentment 
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flared up anew over the confinement of Red Bird and his 
companions. Major General Kdmund P. Gaines, who 
visited Fort Crawford late in September, 1827, wrote that 
‘‘the Indian prisoners. confined at Fort Crawford ap- 
peared more miserable and despondent at the prospect of 
being in prison than of being hanged’’, and their friends 
were reported to be extremely impatient at their confine- 
ment. He urged either a speedy trial and execution of 
the captives or their liberation for he said, the ‘wound 
inflicted on their tribes by confining them will not be 
healed, but will probably grow deeper and deeper until 
they are tried and punished or liberated’’.**° Toward 
the end of the year Joseph M. Street, the new Indian 
agent at Prairie du Chien, reported to his friend, Gov- 
ernor Ninian Edwards of Illinois, that the Winnebago 
were greatly dissatisfied and likely to resist the execution 
of Red Bird if such should be his fate.*°*® Indeed, the 
imprisonment of the Winnebago was regarded by them 
as worse punishment than death. Red Bird soon sickened 
and died, while WeKau and another of his companions 
were finally brought to trial in September, 1828, They 
were found guilty and sentenced to be hanged, but before 
the sentence could be carried out both were pardoned by 
President Adams. The rest of the prisoners were dis- 
charged for lack of evidence of their actual participation 
in the outrages of the previous year.*”’ 

The Winnebago outbreak itself, if measured in terms 
of bloodshed was not of much significance in the annals 
of Indian affairs in the Upper Mississippi region, but the 
fact that it did not develop into a general Indian uprising 
was due to the bold course adopted by Governor Cass 
and by the prompt response both of regulars and volun- 
teers. There is ample evidence that the Winnebago had 
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persuaded the Pottawattamie to join them in an attempt 
to drive out the white intruders, but the quickly assembled 
military force was large enough to awe the Indians into 
submission.*** The outbreak, however, opened the eyes 
of the government to the fact that the garrisons at Fort 
Armstrong, Fort Snelling, and Fort Howard were in- 
adequate to control the Indians in the vast extent of 
country west of Lake Michigan and north of St. Louis. 
Accordingly it was determined to maintain the garrison 
at Fort Crawford, to regarrison Fort Dearborn, and to 
build a new post at the Wisconsin Portage in the heart 
of the Wimnebago country. The garrison at this post 
could keep a watchful eye on the movements of the In- 
dians and would serve as a connecting link between the 
garrisons on the Mississippi and those on Lake Michigan. 
In September, 1828, Major David EK. Twiggs led three 
companies of troops from Green Bay to the Portage, and 
there began the erection of temporary quarters. To this 
new post was given the appropriate name of Fort Win- 
nebago.*”° 


IX 
A NEW FORT CRAWFORD 


Fotitowine the termination of the Winnebago outbreak 
Major General Gaines, then commander of the Western 
Department of the Army, made an inspection tour of the 
posts of the Upper Mississippi.“ He began the inspec- 
tion of Fort Crawford on September 28, 1827, and com- 
pleted it on October 4th. He reported that Fort Crawford 
was so much decayed as to be uninhabitable without ex- 
tensive repairs, and even with repairs the barracks could 
not be rendered sufficiently comfortable to insure the 
health of the troops. The floors and timbers were de- 
eayed by the frequent floods of the river which had left 
the wood soaked and filled with damp sediment. Orders 
had been given to Major Fowle, the commandant, to re- 
pair the barracks in the best manner the means under his 
control would permit. Ten thousand feet. of plank had 
been brought from Fort Snelling, and an additional sup- 
ply had been ordered with the necessary tools to work 
it up. With these supplies it was thought that the me- 
chanies at Fort Crawford would be able to render the 
troops ‘‘tolerably comfortable’’ until the next spring 
when it was feared that the usual freshets in the river 
would again overflow the place.** 

Gaines declared that these spring freshets had often 
flooded the barracks to a depth of three or four feet for 
several days in succession, When this happened bilious 
diseases were sure to follow. The latter part of summer 
and early fall was another unhealthy period of the year 
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at this place. Indeed, at the time of the inspection Gaines 
found one officer and forty-four enlisted men, more than 
one-fourth of the garrison, in the hospital suffering with 
ague and fever. They appeared to be well attended by 
Assistant Surgeon R. M. Coleman, but the rooms used 
as a hospital were ‘‘indifferent and inconvenient in the 
extreme’’.**? 

The garrison at Fort Crawford consisted of Companies 
A, C, G, and K of the Fifth Infantry, and the police, tac- 
tics, and discipline of the troops both in quarters and 
- under arms equalled that of the rest of the regiment at 
Fort Snelling, despite the fact that it was almost im- 
possible to keep the clothing, bedding, arms, and the like 
in good order in the rough, dirty, and decaying barracks. 
Some defect in drill was noticeable due, it was thought, 
to the fact that the troops were more accustomed to the 
use of ‘‘the axe and spade, the trowel and hammer, the 
oar and setting pole’’ than to the practice of drill and 
tactics.*** 

Gaines included in his report a statement from Assist- 
and Surgeon Coleman to the effect that the location of 
Fort Crawford was decidedly unhealthy and that a site 
on the opposite side of the river would be much more 
satisfactory. Major Fowle confirmed the report of Dr. 
Coleman about the unhealthfulness of the place. He, too, 
was of the opinion that the condition of the garrison 
would be much improved by its removal across the river, 
and recommended Pike’s Hill as the best site for a new 
post. Accordingly General Gaines, fully convinced of 
the necessity of a new location for Fort Crawford not 
only because of the unhealthfulness of the place but also 
because of its nearness to ‘‘tippling shops’’ in the ad- 
joining village, recommended the erection of a new fort 
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on Pike’s Hill on the Iowa side of the Mississippi ‘‘near- 
ly opposite to the mouth of the Wisconsin, about four 
miles from Fort Crawford, and in full view of the fort 
and. the neighboring village.’’** 

The principal objections, he thought, to the military 
occupancy of Pike’s Peak were that it did not afford 
immediate protection to the village of Prairie du Chien 
and that its height — some four hundred feet above the 
river — would add somewhat to the expenses of trans- 
portation beyond that incurred at Fort Crawford. This 
expense, however, would be more than counterbalanced 
by the increased healthfulness of the site and the supply 
of timber for building and fuel which the hill and ad- 
joining highlands afforded. A good wagon road avoid- 
ing the precipitous face of the bluff and descending by 
easy grades in the rear could be made from the top of 
the hill to the landing about a mile below by ten men in 
the course of a week. The top of the site consisted of 
nearly five acres of almost level table-land which would 
afford sufficient space for the fort with room for com- 
pany and battalion exercise. Back of the hilltop for 
half a mile stretched a field sufficiently level and well 
adapted to all purposes of cultivation as ‘‘should occupy 
the attention of the troops, viz: for gardening, grass lots, 
and pasteurage.’’ A spring in the hollow of the hill, 
about one hundred and fifty yards from the proposed 
site of the fort, would furnish an ample supply of ex- 
cellent water.** 

Fully convinced of the feasibility of his proposal Gaines 
drew up and incorporated in his report a plan for a fort 
on Pike’s Hill. The work, he thought, should consist of 
two small stone towers or castles one hundred and twenty 
feet apart placed at two opposite corners of a square 
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stone fortification. Stone quarters and barracks, kitch- 
ens, storehouses, and magazine were to be conveniently 
located within this space. The work was designed to 
accommodate five officers with one hundred and twenty 
non-commissioned officers, artificers, and privates, to- 
gether with storage for their supplies. A stone work 
of this sort, it was believed, would cost perhaps fifty 
per cent more than a wooden work for the same number 
of troops, but it would be ten times more durable, and 
much more secure than a wooden work could possibly 
be rendered.*** 

Although the recommendations in this report were not 
followed by the War Department it disclosed clearly the 
necessity of new quarters for the garrison at Prairie du 
Chien. Little progress in this direction was made, how- 
ever, during the next year, although in June another 
great flood in the Mississippi made the site of the village 
an island over which steamboats could pass in any direc- 
tion. Fences were swept away, the fort was for a time 
abandoned, and many inhabitants of the village were 
compelled to retreat across the slough to the higher part _ 
of the Prairie or to seek safety in boats, on rafts, or in 
the lofts of houses. 

Major Fowle with four companies of the Fifth Infantry 
remained at the post until the late spring of 1828 when a 
general readjustment of troops in the Western Depart- 
ment took the Fifth Regiment to the Lake posts and 
brought the First Regiment to the forts of the Upper 
Mississippi. The Post Returns of Fort Crawford for 
May, 1828, disclosed the presence of Companies D, EH, F, 
and G of the First Infantry with Colonel John McNeil 
in command —a total of eight officers and one hundred 
and seventy-three men. In August Brevet Major Stephen 
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Watts Kearny of the Third Regiment assumed command 
of the post while Colonel McNeil departed on a fur- 
lough.**” 

Major Kearny continued in command of Fort Craw- 
ford until the following July,** and during his sojourn 
at Prairie du Chien work on a new Fort Crawford was 
begun. The authorities at Washington had at length 
reached the conclusion that the old wooden barracks 
were no longer fit for occupancy. On March 25, 1829, 
Major John Garland, quartermaster at Fort Crawford, 
was informed that Major Kearny would receive orders 
from Washington to select a site for the contemplated 
barracks at Prairie du Chien.**® Writing under the date 
of April 2, 1829, Major General Alexander Macomb, the 
commanding general of the army, instructed Major Kear- 
ny to make an examination of the immediate country 
without delay and to select definitely a site for the con- 
templated barracks. Kearny was told to consider health, 
comfort, and convenience in making his choice with par- 
ticular attention to accessibility to the river as all sup- 
plies had to come over this course. The letter stated that 
an appropriation had been obtained by the quartermaster 
general for the contemplated barracks, and a request 
was made that lots on which it was proposed to build 
the works should be marked on an enclosed map of private 
land claims at Prairie du Chien and returned to the 
quartermaster general. The commanding officer at Fort 
Crawford was instructed to take general direction of the 
work, assisted by the quartermaster and the necessary 
troops to effect the construction of the new barracks 
‘‘with the greatest possible expedition.’ 

Major Kearny and Major Garland had already made 
a preliminary survey of the different places in the vicin- 
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ity that had been recommended as military sites and had 
tentatively selected as the best available location two lots 
some distance south of old Fort Crawford on an elevation 
of the Prairie many feet above the highest rise of the 
river. These lots comprising some two hundred acres 
extended from the Mississippi on the west to the bluffs 
in the rear of the Prairie. Upon receipt of the letter from 
General Macomb together with similar authorization from 
Major General T. S. Jesup, Quartermaster General of 
the Army, Kearny directed Garland to purchase lots 33 
and 34 for the purpose designated. Garland completed 
negotiations for these lots on May 19, 1829, agreeing to 
pay $2000 for the entire purchase. A deed was likewise 
obtained without further expense for about five or six 
acres on the lower part of lot 35 which gave free and 
uninterrupted communication with the river to a ‘‘toler- 
ably good landing for Boats.’’ The place selected for 
the barracks was on lot 34 at a spot designated on Lyon’s 
map as ‘‘Large Mound’’. On a corner of lot 34 was a 
house which would serve as quarters for those engaged 
in constructing the new fort.** 

Forthwith, all the carpenters at old Fort Crawford — 
six in number but ‘‘most of them very indifferent mechan- 
ics’’ — were placed under the direction of Quartermaster 
Garland. Men were also selected for quarrying stone, 
burning lime, and cutting timber. Other workmen began 
to level the large mound that stood where the new fort 
was to be located, and in doing so took out eart-loads of 
bones from this ancient burial ground of the Indians. 
In a letter to General Jesup dated May 18, 1829, Kearny 
promised that he would do all in his power to forward 
the buildings, but as all the materials — stone, lime, and 
timber — were very remote from the building site, and 
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as the mechanics were deficient both in number and quali- 
fications he did not think the barracks could possibly be 
ready for occupancy in less than twelve months, He 
doubted, too, if the $20,000 appropriated for these build- 
ings would be sufficient. Although it would be impossible 
to complete the new barracks for several months, a small 
amount of money and a little labor in the fall would, 
Kearny thought, render the old quarters habitable for 
the ensuing winter.**? A letter from Major Garland to 
General Jesup, dated Fort Crawford, May 21, 1829, con- 
firmed the news of the purchase, and stated that Major 
Kearny’s codperation in the erection of the new barracks 
could be confidently relied on. Indeed, Garland was fear- 
ful of not being able to keep pace with Kearny’s anxiety 
for their completion. In an enclosed estimate of funds 
for the quartermaster’s department at Fort Crawford 
for June, Garland designated the following items as 
necessary special appropriations occasioned by the new 
project at hand: for the purchase of a site for new bar- 
racks $2000; drafting and recording deeds $25.00; pay- 
ment of mechanics and laborers $300.00; purchase of 
draft oxen $450.00.** 

Major Kearny continued in command of Fort Craw- 
ford throughout May and June, 1829, during which time 
preliminary work on the erection of the new post was 
prosecuted with commendable energy. In July Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Zachary Taylor took over the command of 
Fort Crawford and began a sojourn at Prairie du Chien 
which continued with the exception of absences on fur- 
loughs and special details until he was summoned in the 
late thirties to quell the Seminole uprising in Florida. 
The Post Returns of Fort Crawford for July, 1829, in- 
dicated the presence of Companies A, D, F, and G of 
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the First Infantry —a total force of ten officers and one 
hundred and seventy-three men. William Beaumont was 
surgeon of the garrison, and Major Garland continued 
as quartermaster in charge of construction of the new 
post.” 

One of the soldiers, John H. Fonda by name, who was 
stationed at Fort Crawford in the summer of 1829 when 
construction of the new fort began, has left a series of 
charming sketches of events at and near the post of that 
day. Taylor selected Fonda to pilot a detail of men up 
the Wisconsin River where they were to cut timber for 
the fort. He guided them as far as the present location 
of Helena where sufficient timber was found, and the men 
began cutting down the trees and preparing to raft the 
logs down stream. Fonda thereupon returned to old 
Fort Crawford and, having performed this duty to the 
satisfaction of the commanding officer, was often appoint- 
ed to outside duty and frequently had a file of men under 
Laiiigige 

In an early stage of the fort’s erection Taylor detailed 
Fonda to take some men and cross over to the Iowa side 
of the river to select a convenient location for a lime kiln. 
Fonda chose two stone masons to accompany him; one, 
by the name of Dunbar, was a lively, fearless fellow, the 
other, Baird by name, was a timid person afraid of In- 
dians, of drowning, of anything in fact where there was 
an element of danger. The three men started across the 
Mississippi in a pirogue, a dug-out made from the trunk 
of amammoth pine. In the center of this log canoe was 
a mast with a large square sail, but as there was no wind 
the men had to propel the craft with paddles. On reach- 
ing the west side of the river below the site of the present 
town of McGregor they turned the prow of the pirogue 
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down stream to a coulee where they soon found an abund- 
ance of limestone. 

It was a warm sultry day and the men loitered in the 
cool shade conversing, lolling on the grass, and oceasion- 
ally jerking a piece of rock out ‘‘on the mirror-like sur- 
face of the Mississippi until about four o’clock in the 
afternoon.’’? Suddenly they heard a deep distant rumble, 
and Baird sprang up saying ‘‘what’s that?’’ Winking 
at Dunbar Fonda suggested that it was the howling of 
wolves, and attempted to increase Baird’s fright by 
accounting for the growing darkness and reverberations 
of thunder on some volcanic principle. Terror seized 
Baird and ‘‘ casting a hasty glance up at the wild, rugged, 
precipitous bluffs’’, he implored them to hasten back and 
made off in double quick time for the pirogue. As the 
storm was fast approaching Baird and Fonda followed 
him to the river bank and reémbarked in their craft. 
Trimming the sail they cast loose just as the storm burst 
upon them. The wind struck the sail and away went 
the pirogue ‘‘plowing through the waves, dashing the 
spray from its bows, and leaving a foamy wake astern.”’ 
Fonda and Dunbar were in their element but poor Baird 
crouched in the bow of the canoe begging his companions 
to take down the sail. When they laughed at his fears 
he began to curse, pray, blaspheme, and threaten until 
Dunbar told him to stop his noise. This made him cower 
down, but when the pirogue struck the government land- 
ing he was standing in the bow, and the sudden jerk 
pitched him headlong on shore. He scrambled up and 
took to his heels, never stopping until he reached the fort. 
Fonda made his report to Quartermaster Garland and 
was later sent back with a detail to burn lime, but Baird 
could never be induced to cross the Mississippi again.**° 
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In the fall of 1829 Colonel Taylor ordered a body of 
men to proceed to the pineries on Menominee River *‘to 
cut logs, hew square timber, make plank and shingles’”’ 
to be used in the construction of the new fort.*" Seventy 
men were selected for this task and placed under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Levin Gale who was assisted by 
Lieutenant J. R. B. Gardenier, Sergeant Melvin, and 
Corporal Fonda as pilot. They left Prairie du Chien 
late in the season in seven Mackinaw boats, ten men in 
each boat. Fonda was in command of the first boat, Gale 
of the third, Melvin of the fifth, and Gardenier in the last 
with orders to keep the boats well up and to see that they 
reached shore together at night. The boats made good 
headway against the current, and the men felt vigorous 
in the fine fall weather. Nights were cold and the morn- 
ings clear and frosty. As the flotilla entered Lake Pepin 
ice was encountered and the cold became intense. Often- 
times during the day Lieutenant Gale and a couple of 
men would get ashore and kill geese and ducks for the 
evening mess.°*** 

Shortly after the fleet entered the crooked channel of 
the Chippewa River the boats became separated, and at 
sundown when Fonda decided to encamp only three of 
the leading boats were in company. Lieutenant Gale 
sent Fonda back in a skiff to find the other boats and 
hurry them along. <A short distance below he came upon 
Melvin with two of the boats who said that Gardenier 
had run aground on a sand-bar. When Fonda reached 
the sand-bar he found the remaining boats and their 
crews ‘‘tight enough —in more respects than one’’. It 
was bitter cold and to keep the blood in circulation the 
men had tapped the whisky casks which contained the 
soldiers’ liquor rations. As it was too late to extricate 
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the boats from the quicksand that night the men with 
blankets and provisions were taken ashore in a skiff 
where a second camp was made. Next morning a council 
was held to fix the blame for the stranding of the boats 
and Lieutenant Gardenier was ordered back to Fort 
Crawford. All the following day was spent in fruitless 
efforts to get the boats off the sand-bar. On the third 
night after the accident the Chippewa River closed, and 
while the ice was getting stronger the men built sleds to 
draw the stores on the ice some fifteen miles to the place 
on the Menominee River where they were to cut timber. 
By the time the sleds were finished the ice was strong 
enough to bear their weight, and they were loaded with 
whisky, blankets, and provisions to be drawn to the log- 
ging camp. When this site was reached Gale and his two 
men remained to watch the stores, while Fonda and the 
rest of the party returned for another load.** 

In their absence Lieutenant Gale descried a war party 
of Chippewa looking for Sioux, and to save his scalp, as 
he supposed, made off through the wooded bottom land 
at top speed. The Chippewa chief sent two of his swift- 
est runners to bring Gale back but they could not over- 
take him, The warriors seeing the liquor and provisions 
lying about without a guard took some of the goods and 
helped themselves to a plentiful supply of liquor before 
they departed. Two days later Fonda and his men re- 
turned with a second load of supplies and learned from 
his two companions that Gale had been missing more 
than sixty hours. Men were sent in the direction he had 
taken and they discharged guns at regular intervals, a 
lookout was stationed on high ground that commanded 
an extensive view of the Chippewa flats; but the day 
passed without finding Gale. On the third day the Chip- 
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pewa chief paid the camp a second visit returning every- 
thing that had been taken except the whisky. While the 
Indians were still at the camp the lookout reported that 
he could see an object moving in the marsh some three 
miles distant. Two soldiers were sent out who succeeded 
in creeping up on Gale and bringing him back to camp. 
He had been wandering for three days and nights and 
exposure had temporarily deranged his mind. It was 
found that his feet and legs were frozen up to his knees. 
First aid was applied, and Fonda with three men started 
back for Fort Crawford with Gale on a sled. The heuten- 
ant endured great pain for every motion was torture, but 
when they came in sight of Wabasha’s village he begged 
them not to stop. As this would have been a difficult 
thing to do they marched into the village and told Waba- 
sha of the lieutenant’s condition. The chief had Gale 
earried into his lodge and treated his injuries with an 
Indian concoction of white oak bark and root poultice. 
The party arrived safely at Prairie du Chien and Gale 
was placed under the care of the post surgeon, Dr. Beau- 
mont.** To the prompt first aid, the Indian remedies, 
and his subsequent care Lieutenant Gale owed his perfect 
recovery.*” 

Fonda was ordered up the river with three men and 
two yoke of oxen. When they arrived at the camp on 
Menominee River the crew had a log cabin almost finished 
and were storing the provisions in it. Shortly after- 
wards, one of the men in drawing a sled slipped down 
and broke his lower jaw. The men at the camp were 
divided into three gangs, two of thirty each commanded 
by Melvin and Fonda, and a third of ten to do the 
work in camp. Logging operations progressed steadily 
throughout that winter and the next spring. Trees were 
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felled, timber hewn, and material for a flat-boat was be- 
ing hewed into proper shape when one of the workmen 
laid his thigh open to the bone with a broad-axe. As it 
was necessary for the man to have medical aid, Melvin 
made out a report of the work done, and sent Fonda with 
the two wounded men in a dug-out to Fort Crawford. 
The trip down the river was made without mishap and 
the party reached the fort one evening after dusk. Plac- 
ing the wounded men in the hospital Fonda reported to 
Colonel Taylor and Major Garland all that had happened 
at the logging camp since the detail arrived there the 
previous fall.**? 

Lieutenant Gardenier, Fonda, a man named Boiseley, 
and seven others were sent back to the pineries to bring 
down the rafts. Upon their arrival at the logging camp 
they found that the force had made good progress — they 
had a large quantity of squared timber ready, a large 
amount of shingles, and the flat-boat was nearly finished. 
Two rafts were formed of the timber with Fonda in 
charge of one and Lieutenant Gardenier of the other. As 
Fonda’s raft, although the largest, drew less water all 
the provisions except a barrel of whisky were put on it. 
Melvin was left behind with some of the men to bring 
down the shingles on the flat-boat. The rafts were run 
out of the Menominee into the Chippewa River without 
difficulty, and proceeded without mishap to the entrance 
of ‘‘Boeuf Slough’’. Fonda had made his raft fast to 
the shore for the night when the second raft appeared 
floating ‘‘rail-fence fashion, first against one shore and 
then against the other, bumping along as though it was 
intoxicated’’. Fonda called out to Gardenier to make fast 
above him or to pull for the point opposite the slough. 
Gardenier heard him and attempted the latter, but owing 
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to the strong current or some mismanagement the raft 
was sucked into the slough and struck on a small island. 
Thinking that the slough which at this point resembled a 
river would lead to the Mississippi Gardenier gave orders 
to swing the raft off the island and was swept down 
stream. Fonda and his party proceeded down the Chip- 
-pewa thence down the Mississippi. As Fonda predicted 
Gardenier’s raft floated into a marsh from which it was 
impossible to extricate it, and the timber was a total loss. 
Meantime Fonda and Boiseley in attempting to locate 
Gardenier’s party became lost in the marsh and losing 
their provisions when their canoe overturned were nearly 
starved before they again caught up with their raft. 
Without adequate supplies Lieutenant Gardenier and his 
party wandered on to the Mississippi where half-starved 
they were picked up in due time by the crew of the other 
raft. Sending the weakest of the party on in a Mackinaw 
boat which he had picked up Fonda brought the larger 
raft safely to its destination.** 

A sawmill had already been erected on Yellow River, 
a stream some twelve miles above Prairie du Chien on 
the Iowa side of the Mississippi, where pine logs from 
the Chippewa River and oak logs from timber in the 
vicinity were sawed into lumber for the new fort* In 
July, 1830, Colonel Taylor left Fort Crawford on a fur- 
lough and Colonel Willoughby Morgan returned as com- 
mandant after an absence of several years. The Post 
Returns for July, 1830, indicate with what activity work 
on the new barracks was being pushed. Captain T. F. 
Smith was absent on extra duty superintending the saw- 
mill, Captain R. B. Mason was superintending construc- 
tion work on the barracks, Lieutenant Gale was on extra 
duty getting out shingles, Lieutenant Thomas A. Davies 
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had charge of the brick-yard, while Lieutenant James H. 
Rawling was absent directing the task of quarrying 
stone.*** The north quarter of the new fort was com- 
pleted in the summer of 1830, and the powder magazine 
at the southeast corner was built the same year. It took 
four men ten months to construct the magazine as the 
walls were three feet thick and each rock matched into 
another like flooring.**® In a report from Quartermaster 
General Jesup to Secretary of War John H. Eaton dated 
November 23, 1830, he wrote ‘‘of the works under the 
direction of the department, the barracks at Fort Craw- 
ford, authorized by appropriations at the two last ses- 
sions of Congress, are in such a state of forwardness as 
to leave no doubt of comfortable accommodations being 
prepared for four companies during the present year; 
and it is believed that the appropriation will be sufficient, 
or nearly so, to complete the works contemplated.’ ’**” 
Although this report was more hopeful than actual con- 
ditions warranted, work on the fort continued unabated 
throughout the winter and spring of 1830-1831 until the 
refusal of Black Hawk and his band to leave the vicinity 
of Rock Island for a new home in the Iowa country 
brought General Gaines with a force of regulars from St. 
Louis and Colonel Morgan and part of the garrison from 
Fort Crawford to force the Sauk across the Mississippi. 
The Post Returns from Fort Crawford for June, 1831, 
show the garrison reduced to four officers and eighty- 
nine men under the temporary command of Captain 
Thomas Barker. The Returns for the next month, how- 
ever, indicate a strenuous renewal of construction activ- 
ities. Morgan himself was absent on furlough and Cap- 
tain Gustavus Loomis had been assigned command of 
the post with a garrison of eleven officers and two hun- 
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dred and twenty-five men.** Lieutenant Jefferson Davis, 
who had been stationed at Fort Winnebago before the 
campaign at. Rock Island, had recently been transferred 
to Fort Crawford and was now engaged in superintend- 
ing the sawmill on Yellow River.** Lieutenant George 
Wilson, later a prominent citizen in the Territory of 
Iowa, was absent in the pursuit of deserters, Lieutenant 
~W. L. Harris had charge of the brick-yard, Lieutenant 
G. W. Garey directed a detail quarrying stone, and Lieu- 
tenant Joseph H. La Motte was in charge of the lime 
party. Throughout the rest of the summer and fall of 
1831 work on the new fort was pushed steadily. Morgan 
resumed command of the post in October, and during this 
season the completed portions of the new fort were oc- 
cupied by part of the garrison. On November 2, 1831, 
Quartermaster General Jesup reported to Secretary of» 
War Lewis Cass as follows: the barracks ‘‘at Fort 
Crawford and Fort Winnebago, which were in progress 
at the date of my last annual report, have been advanced 
as far as available funds would permit, but further ap- 
propriations will be required to complete them on the 
enlarged plan necessary to accommodate the increased 
garrisons which have been assigned to those posts.’”°° 
Colonel Morgan again relinquished command of Fort 
Crawford to Captain Loomis in April, 1832, and Loomis 
in turn gave place to Colonel Zachary Taylor in August 
following the conclusion of the Black Hawk War. This 
month found fifteen officers and one hundred and ninety- 
one men at the fort. Although the barracks were not 
completed the new Fort Crawford was occupied by all 
of the garrison during this season, and old Fort Craw- 
ford which had represented the authority of the United 
States at this point for sixteen years passed into the 
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limbo of obsolete frontier fortifications.’ Throughout 
1832 and 1833 details of construction were completed 
from time to time, but the Black Hawk War and cholera 
which raged severely at the post following that campaign 
interrupted the work to a considerable extent. In No- 
vember, 1833, Quartermaster General Jesup reported to 
Secretary of War Cass: ‘‘The barracks at Fort Craw- 
ford, owing to the interruption of operations by the pres- 
ence of cholera, and causes connected with our Indian 
relations in that vicinity, have not yet been completed. 
They are, however, in progress, and the work will be 
prosecuted as steadily as circumstances will permit.’’ 
A year later Jesup reported: ‘‘The new barracks at Fort 
Crawford were, at the date of the last report, in such a 
state of forwardness as to leave no doubt of their being 
soon completed.’ 

An inspection report of the new Fort Crawford made 
on August 21, 1834, revealed conditions at the post short- 
ly before it was finally completed. The inspector declared 
that the fare at Fort Crawford was as good as one could 
desire, and the arrangement, neatness, and order of the 
kitchen and mess rooms were highly creditable to all con- 
cerned. Muskets were serviceable and clean, cartridge 
boxes were in good order and neatly kept, and the bayonet 
scabbards were better than the inspector was accustomed 
to see. The appearance of the men under arms was 
‘*pretty good’’ and would doubtless improve when the 
recruits had become better informed on drill regulations. 
Hospital supplies were sufficient unless the autumn should 
prove sickly, but the arrangement of the new hospital 
received the inspector’s condemnation. In the quarter- 
master’s department were sufficient tools and supplies to 
complete the barracks, and the commissary’s department 
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had an abundance of all rations except beans. The soap 
and candles, however, were of inferior quality. Now that 
the stone magazine was finished the ordnance and stores, 
of which there was enough for the time, would be proper- 
ly secured in the future. As to the instruction of the 
troops which then consisted of five companies of the First 
Infantry, the inspector declared that this command was 
better instructed in the infantry and light infantry man- 
euvers than any other he had seen on the present tour, 
a fact creditable to Colonel Taylor and his officers ‘‘as 
will appear to anyone who takes into consideration the 
very severe duties of fatigue that until lately it has been 
subjected to.’’*°* 

The new Fort Crawford was an imposing work. It 
consisted of an enclosure, rectangular in shape, the north 
and south sides of which consisted of a stockade of pine 
logs each one foot square and sixteen feet high. The east 
and west walls of the fort were each formed by two bar- 
racks thirty-five feet wide and one hundred and seventy- 
five feet long, separated by a sally-port twenty-six feet 
wide. These barracks were constructed of stone and con- 
sisted of an elevated basement and one story. Inside the 
stockade and forming the north and south limits of the en- 
closed parade ground stood the buildings used for officers’ 
quarters and store-rooms, each thirty-five feet wide and 
two hundred and forty-two feet long. These likewise 
were constructed of stone and consisted of an elevated 
basement and one story. <A shingled gable roof covered 
each of these buildings, and these roofs projecting inside 
the fort formed the roof of a paved porch ten feet wide 
facing the parade ground. This parade ground was in- 
tersected in the center at right angles by a paved walk 
running north and south and by a wide paved sally-port 
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which extended east and west through the fort, thence 
westward to the river. The west wall of Fort Crawford 
rested on a ridge some fifty feet above the river and 
distant several hundred feet. In the southeast corner of 
the parade ground stood a tall flag staff where the Stars 
and Stripes were raised daily at guard mounting and 
lowered at retreat. In the northeast corner of the fort 
was a huge well six feet in diameter and sixty feet deep. 
The stone powder magazine occupied the southeast cor- 
ner of the fort proper, and in the south end of the west 
barracks was a room fitted up as a theatre. The windows 
in the basement of the fort were two feet wide by four 
feet long and were cross barred with wrought iron slats. 
Both the hospital and the commandant’s home were out- 
side the fort, the former a large stone structure to the 
south, the latter a frame building to the north. North 
of the commandant’s home was the new cemetery for 
officers and east of the fort was a similar plot for en- 
listed men. A large level drill ground extended from the 
fort to the bluffs on the east of the Prairie. The new 
Fort Crawford as finally completed on its high and com- 
manding site was, indeed, a worthy representative of the 
military authority of the government in the Upper Mis- 
sissippl Valley.** 


x 
INDIAN AFFAIRS AND TREATIES 1829-1831 


AutrHoucH Prairie du Chien had long been a natural 
center of trade and intercourse for Indian tribes of the 
Upper Mississippi and had been the scene of the Great 
Council of 1825 as well as the center of alarm in the Win- 
nebago outbreak of 1827, no other years were so filled 
with important Indian affairs and treaties as the interval 
from 1829 to 1831. Two treaties and as many bloody 
massacres were noteworthy features in the annals of 
Indian relations near old Fort Crawford during these 
three years.°” 

To this straggling frontier village with its nondescript 
population of Indians, Frenchmen, half-breeds, and a 
few American settlers came Joseph Montfort Street as 
Indian agent in the fall of 1827. Street had read law in 
the office of Henry Clay of Kentucky and had practiced 
for a time in Kentucky and Tennessee. Then as editor 
of The Western World at Frankfort he had engaged in 
the gladiatorial arena of politics for a time. Forsaking 
Journalism he engaged in mercantile pursuits. From 
Kentucky Street moved to Shawneetown in the Territory 
of Illinois, where he was clerk of the court for over six- 
teen years, and also served as postmaster and recorder 
of deeds for some time. Finding it increasingly difficult 
to support his large family he importuned his friends in 
Washington for a government position. In August, 1827, 
he received a letter from James Barbour, Secretary of 
War, notifying him of his appointment to the office of 
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Indian agent for the Winnebago at Prairie du Chien, a 
position made vacant by the accidental death of the vet- 
eran agent, Nicolas Boilvin, during the early summer of 
that year. Street entered upon his duties in November, 
1827, shortly after the conclusion of the Winnebago out- 
break. John Marsh, who had been sub-agent under Boil- 
vin, continued in the same capacity under the new 
agent.°*° 

That same month in a letter to his friend, Governor 
Ninian Edwards of Illinois, Street described his entrance 
upon his new duties and traced the causes of the recent 
outbreak, He asked for Edwards’s support in his at- 
tempt to have himself appointed as one of the commis- 
sioners in the proposed council with the Winnebago about 
the lands in the lead region. He told of his first meet- 
ings with the Indian chiefs of his agency and described 
the impression made by his grave demeanor and portly 
look. The officers at Fort Crawford had been very friend- 
ly, and Major Fowle had sent workmen to run a partition 
across the council chamber. In another letter to Edwards 
dated December 28, 1827, Street complained that only 
one mail had been received from below since the first of 
November, and that the freezing of the river had cut 
Prairie du Chien off from any intercourse with the civil- 
ized world. To remedy this situation he proposed the 
establishment of a regular mail route from Prairie du 
Chien to Edwardsville. Street felt considerable appre- 
hension over the attitude of the Winnebago toward the 
confinement of Red Bird and his accomplices. The chiefs, 
however, who had visited him had professed their friend- 
ship but anxiously inquired as to when their Great Father 
would ‘‘settle the line and mark tt between their country 
and the whites and the mines.’’ A third letter dated 
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January 1, 1828, repeated Street’s request for Edwards 
to assist him in securing the appointment as one of the 
commissioners to treat with the Winnebago the following 
summer. ‘‘I am here’’, he wrote, ‘‘and it w’d be a little 
mortifying if some person was sent here, over my head, 
to treat with these Indians.’’*” 

Street’s hopes, however, to be one of the commissioners 
were never realized for Governor Lewis Cass and Colonel 
Pierre Menard received the appointment. Owing to the 
lateness of the season when the commissioners received 
their instructions and the difficulty of assembling the 
Indians at Green Bay so late in the summer, they closed 
their mission on August 25th with an agreement to the 
effect that for the present the whites should occupy the 
country where the mines were located, but a treaty would 
be made the next year, 1829, with a view to the purchase 
of the mineral lands of the Indians. In the meantime no 
white person should cross the boundary line as described 
in this agreement into new territory to dig for lead ore, 
but if anyone did so trespass the Indians should not in- 
jure the trespasser but the United States would pay the 
Indians for the damage done. Certain ferries would be 
established over the Rock River in the Indian country, 
and furthermore the Indians would be paid twenty thous- 
and dollars at the time and place of the next treaty for 
trespasses already committed upon their land by the 
miners.** 

Although Street was greeted cordially by the traders 
at Prairie du Chien and especially so by Joseph Rolette 
and Hercules L. Dousman, local representatives of the 
American Fur Company, he soon incurred their hostility 
by his attempts to improve the conditions of the Indians. 
The traders resented any interference with the red men 
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that would threaten their own control of their habits and 
customs. Within a few hours after the Winnebago had 
received their annuities at Prairie du Chien the traders 
would have all their money and the Indians in exchange 
would have only a small portion of their annuities in 
goods while the major portion had been squandered for 
whisky. When Street endeavored to improve this sit- 
uation the traders used every means possible to secure 
his removal, but with Major Kearny at Prairie du Chien 
and General Clark at St. Louis supporting him and with 
his many friends in Washington, the traders were unable 
to effect anything while John Quincy Adams was pres- 
ident. With the election of Andrew Jackson in 1828 and 
his inauguration in 1829, efforts of the traders and their 
friends to oust Street continued, but Jackson had ridden 
circuit with Street in Kentucky, and although the latter 
was a Whig, the President refused to put him out of 
office.*°* 

During the latter part of the winter of 1828-1829 Agent 
Street and Major Kearny endeavored to put a stop to 
individuals going upon the Indian land and obtaining 
lumber. Both the commandant and the Indian agent con- 
sidered this a violation of United States laws and, more- 
over, the Indians were bitterly complaining of this tres- 
pass. When word came to Street that Daniel Whitney 
of Green Bay with a party of Stockbridge Indians had 
gone upon the Winnebago land he sent Sub-agent Marsh 
to Major Twiggs at Fort Winnebago with a request to 
remove the trespassers with troops if necessary. This 
was done and Whitney commenced suit against Street 
and Twiggs for damages. After causing them much an- 
noyance the suit was dismissed.*° But in a similar at- 
tempt to stop Jean Brunet from cutting timber and mak- 
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ing lumber on Indian land above Prairie du Chien, Street 
and Kearny were less fortunate. Brunet and his party 
were stopped and the lumber seized by Major Kearny 
for use in the new Fort Crawford. Thereupon Brunet 
sued Street and Kearny for damages and in due time won 
his case in the court of Judge James D. Doty, formerly 
of Prairie du Chien. Eventually Congress passed a bill 
to relieve Street and Kearny but the amount was only 
sufficient to pay judgment and costs. The defendants 
were compelled to pay their attorneys’ fees out of their 
own means. One of the lawyers employed by the de- 
fendants was Stephen Hempstead, later Governor of 
Towa.*” 

The agreement with the Winnebago made by Cass and 
Menard at Green Bay in the late summer of 1828 was 
ratified by the Senate on January 7, 1829. Congress lke- 
wise passed an act appropriating $20,000 to purchase 
goods for the Indians in accordance with a clause in the 
agreement, but could not agree on an appropriation to 
defray the expenses of the forthcoming treaty. Shortly 
after Jackson became president on. March 4, 1829, he 
appointed General John McNeil and Colonel Pierre Men- 
ard commissioners to carry out the provisions of the 
agreement of the previous summer.*” 

In a letter dated March 30, 1829, John H. Eaton, Secre- 
tary of War, informed General McNeil and Colonel Men- 
ard that their principal task was to extinguish the Indian 
title to certain mineral lands claimed by the Winnebago, 
Pottawattamie, Ottawa, and Chippewa Indians east of 
the Mississippi and south of the Wisconsin, He recom- 
mended that the council should be held on the Iowa side 
of the Mississippi opposite Rock Island, a place con- 
tiguous to a military post which would save the necessity 
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of detailing an escort, and also where the commissioners 
could guard the council against the introduction of spirit- 
uous liquors.** Rock Island, itself, was selected as the 
site for the impending council, but the choice raised a 
storm of protest from the Winnebago who wanted the 
meeting to be held at Prairie du Chien. Naw Kaw, a 
noted Winnebago chief, voiced his protest to President 
Jackson in no uncertain terms. ‘‘I am not pleased with 
this arrangement’’, he said, ‘‘and if the Treaty should 
be there neither myself, nor any principal men of our 
Nation will be able to attend it.’? This protest together 
with the fact that the amount of surplus provisions at 
Fort Crawford was far in excess of the quantity at Fort 
Armstrong led the Secretary of War to direct the com- 
missioners to hold the council at Prairie du Chien.*% 

In May, 1829, Caleb Atwater of Ohio was added to the 
commission and leaving his home immediately after re- 
ceiving his instructions he took passage on a steamboat 
to St. Louis to join MeNeil and Menard. Arriving at 
St. Louis on June 12th he directed the purchase of goods 
as presents for the Indians and hastened preparations 
for the impending council. Charles 8. Hempstead was 
selected as secretary for the commission.*” 

When the Illinois Indians learned that the place of 
the meeting had been transferred from Rock Island to 
Prairie du Chien they raised as vigorous a protest as the 
Winnebago had made earlier. ‘‘See-na-cha-wame’”’, chief 
of the united tribes of Illinois Indians, voiced the feelings 
of his people to Peter Menard, Indian agent at Peoria, 
by saying they were too poor to go that far. ‘‘When you 
asked us to go to Rock Island we were glad’’, he told the 
agent, but insisted that he and his people could not go 
to Prairie du Chien. As soon as the commissioners heard 
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of the attitude of the Illinois Indians they sent Jacques 
Metté as special messenger to induce them to change 
their minds. He was instructed to visit Peter Menard at 
Peoria, Henry Gratiot at Gratiot’s Grove, and Henry 
Dodge on the Wisconsin, and to enlist their codperation 
in giving the Indians assistance in reaching Prairie du 
Chien. Metté succeeded in persuading many Indians who 
had objected to the change of site to go to the confer- 
ence.*”° 

The commissioners left St. Louis on June 30, 1829, and 
proceeded up stream without any incidents of note until 
Keokuk at the foot of the Lower Rapids was reached. 
Due to the low stage of the water it was necessary to 
stop here to lighter the cargo over the Rapids. The 
white painted walls of Fort Edwards some three miles 
distant on the Illinois shore made a handsome picture. 
Atwater described Keokuk as a small place containing 
perhaps twenty families. The American Fur Company 
had a store there, and a tavern furnished accommodations 
for guests. Many Indians were fishing; and at night 
their lights on the Rapids darting about like fireflies, the 
constant roaring of the waters, an occasional Indian yell, 
the glowing flames of their camp-fires on shore, ‘‘and 
the boisterous mirth of the people at the doggery’’ at- 
tracted the attention of the passengers on the steam- 
boat.” After waiting seven days while the river men 
were getting the public stores over the Rapids the com- 
missioners proceeded up stream to Rock Island on an- 
other steamboat. When Fort Armstrong was reached 
General MeNeil visited the fort while Colonel Menard 
and Atwater went to the house of Indian Agent Thomas 
Forsyth where they were met by the Winnebago Prophet 
and some two hundred of his nation. Five Indian orators 
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in succession harangued the commissioners complaining 
bitterly of neglect for they had been at Rock Island for 
some time without being fed as they expected — they 
wanted flour, hog meat, and whisky. Menard and At- 
water explained the cause of their delayed appearance. 
The Indians then objected to the change of the place of 
holding the council and refused to go to Prairie du Chien. 
The reason for the change was explained to the Indians, 
and the commissioners purchased from George Daven- 
port, the local representative of the American Fur Com- 
pany, eleven barrels of flour, several barrels of pork, two 
hundred pipes, and plenty of tobacco for the dissatisfied 
tribesmen. Thereupon they agreed to accompany Agent 
Forsyth to the council.** 

Leaving Rock Island the next morning the party nego- 
tiated the Upper Rapids without mishap and proceeded 
to Galena. Here they learned that a large body of In- 
dians had already assembled at Prairie du Chien and 
were awaiting the arrival of the commissioners. Realiz- 
ing the necessity of supplying the Indians with food, and 
knowing that some time would elapse before their sup- 
plies would arrive, the commissioners purchased five 
hundred pounds of corn at Galena, and loading as much 
of it on board as possible, they proceeded to their des- 
tination.*” 

On the 15th of July the steamboat arrived in sight of 
Prairie du Chien. As soon as the approaching steamer 
was discovered by the Indians a few miles below Fort 
Crawford they fired some fifteen hundred rifles into the 
air to honor the representatives of the Great Father. To 
the extreme mortification and regret of the commission- 
ers it was discovered that the powder on board had be- 
come wet and no reply could be made to the salute. The 
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Indians, some on foot and others on horseback, rushed 
furiously along the Prairie to be present when the boat 
landed. Hundreds of tribesmen pressed about the com- 
missioners in an apparently friendly greeting. Dr. Alex- 
ander Wolcott with his Chippewa, Ottawa, and Potta- 
wattamie Indians was there from Chicago, and John H. 
Kinzie, the sub-agent for the Winnebago at the Portage, 
had arrived with his delegation. Indeed, all the Indians 
with whom they had been sent to treat were represented 
at the Prairie and were anxious for the council to begin. 
On the day after their arrival Atwater, in company with 
Agent Street and the other agents and sub-agents present, 
met the principal chiefs of the Winnebago and impressed 
upon them the necessity of keeping their young men 
under subjection, and arranged the method of procedure 
for the council. This conference occupied the entire 
afternoon.**° 

General McNeil and the officers at the fort supervised 
the erection of a council shade near old Fort Crawford, 
and in about three days the commissioners were ready to 
hold a public council. A delay of two more days was 
eaused by Dr. Wolcott’s Indians who claimed that they 
could not meet in public council until one of their number 
who had been murdered was buried, and he could not be 
buried, they finally said, until the relatives of the deceased 
had received a horse in compensation for his death. 
Understanding the difficulty at last, ‘‘the commissioners 
gave the horse, the deceased was buried, and the Indians 
agreed to meet in council the next day.’’ 

Finally everything was in readiness for the opening 
of the conference. Not since the Great Council of 1825 
had such a scene been enacted on the Upper Mississippi 
frontier. The commissioners sat on a raised bench facing 
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the Indian chiefs; on each side of them were the officers 
of Fort Crawford in full dress uniform; while the soldiers 
in their best attire were drawn up on the sides of the 
council shade. The ladies belonging to the officers’ fam- 
ilies, and the best families of the Prairie were seated 
directly behind the commissioners where they could see 
all that happened and hear everything that was said. Be- 
hind the semi-circle of Indian chiefs, sat the men, women, 
and children of the Winnebago, Pottawattamie, Chippe- 
wa, Ottawa, Sioux, Sauk and Foxes, and Menominee to 
the number of thousands. They listened ‘‘in breathless 
and death like silence’’ to every word that was said. When 
the proposition to sell their land to their Great Father 
had been delivered to them they asked for a copy of it 
in writing. Then the council adjourned to the next day. 
The Chippewa seemed willing to sell, but the Winnebago 
demanded the $20,000 worth of goods that had been pro- 
mised to them. ‘‘ Wipe out your debt’’, they said, ‘‘before 
you run in debt again to us.’’** 

The goods, owing to the low stage of the river, had not 
yet arrived, and the Indians believed that the commis- 
sioners did not intend to fulfil the agreement of the year 
before. Indeed, some of the Winnebago threatened to 
‘“use a little switch’’ on them, in other words, to assassi- 
nate everyone outside the fort. But the timely arrival of 
some two hundred friendly Sauk and Foxes under Keo- 
kuk and Morgan who began their war dance for the 
United States stopped the threats of the Winnebago. 
Keokuk brought with him two deserters from the garri- 
son whom he had captured on his way up the Mississippi, 
and the presence of these friendly allies gave new courage 
to the commissioners. The belated arrival of the goods 
and provisions, too, silenced the complaining Indians.” 
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On one day when no session of the council was held, the 
young men of the Winnebago, Chippewa, Ottawa, and 
Pottawattamie requested the commissioners to deliver to 
them two live steers instead of the beef of two oxen as 
had been the case every day previously. They wanted 
to hunt the cattle as they would bison. The request was 
granted and early in the morning some sixty or seventy 
young Indians on horseback, armed with bows and ar- 
rows, started the oxen about three miles below Fort Craw- 
ford and pursued them over the Prairie toward Prairie 
du Chien. With the oxen running at full speed, sometimes 
piteously bawling, and the Indians painted in their best 
manner riding furiously on their ponies in pursuit, bend- 
ing forward occasionally and shooting at the oxen, aim- 
ing to strike the animals on the side just back of the fore 
shoulder, the whole spectacle resembled a buffalo hunt. 
Sometimes the pursuers would cluster together as they 
followed the cattle, and again they would spread out in 
fan-like formation over the Prairie. Many spectators 
from the fort and village watched the sport from places 
that commanded a good view of the undulating Prairie 
now covered with a profusion of wild flowers. The oxen 
were not killed until they had run nearly three miles. 
The Indians were highly gratified at the sport allowed 
them and the white people enjoyed the exhibition no 
less.*8% 

Now the task of the commissioners was completed in 
short order. On the 29th of July a treaty was concluded 
with the Chippewa, Ottawa, and Pottawattamie; and on 
August first another was completed with the Winnebago. 
By these treaties there were added some 8,000,000 acres 
to the public domain through purchase. The western 
boundary of the three tracts ceded extended from the 
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upper end of Rock Island to the mouth of the Wisconsin. 
A strip was also secured along the Wisconsin and Fox 
Rivers so as to give a passage across the country from 
the Mississippi to Lake Michigan. The south line of the 
purchases ran from Rock Island to Lake Michigan. Cer- 
tain reservations for the Indians were retained within 
this area and they were allowed to hunt upon the land 
until it was needed for settlement. In exchange for this 
immense tract the Indians were to be given a stipulated 
amount of money in goods plus annuities for a period of 
years. The Indians were loaded down with the huge 
stock of goods which the commissioners had brought, and 
with the firing of a cannon at the fort as a parting salute 
the tribesmen departed band by band. The question of 
the ownership and settlement of the lead mining region 
below the Wisconsin seemed to be settled.*** 

After the departure of the Chippewa, Ottawa, Potta- 
wattamie, and Winnebago from Prairie du Chien the 
commissioners held a conference with the Sauk and Foxes 
to ascertain if they would sell their mineral lands in Iowa, 
and if so, upon what terms. Keokuk complained that cer- 
tain white men had settled upon the Indian land along 
the Mississippi to supply persons navigating the river 
with poultry, butter, eggs, and milk, and cordwood for 
steamboats. Moreover, he said the United States had 
cultivated gardens for the garrison at Fort Crawford 
and built a sawmill on their lands across the river. Mak- 
ing them liberal presents the commissioners deferred the 
whole subject for consideration, and attempted to adjust 
their grievances. Some days later the Indians departed 
in a friendly manner and descended the river to their 
homes.**° 

But Indian relations in the region about Prairie du 
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Chien were far from being settled. Early in 1830 a party 
of Sauk and Fox Indians killed some Sioux rivals near 
the head of Cedar River in Iowa. Captain Richard B. 
Mason was dispatched from Fort Crawford to the scene 
of the disturbance with a body of troops, but when they 
arrived at the place of the encounter, the Indians had 
fled and everything was quiet. There was nothing to do 
but return to the fort.** 

Later in the spring a conference was arranged by 
Agent Street of the Winnebago and Sub-agent Wynkoop 
Warner of the Sauk and Foxes for representatives of 
these tribes to meet at Prairie du Chien to settle their 
difficulties in a friendly council.** 

It is generally believed that Sub-agent John Marsh 
inadvertently gave the Sioux information of the coming 
of the Sauk and Foxes, and on the day when the latter 
were due to arrive, a war party of Sioux came to Prairie 
du Chien and joined forces with some Menominee war- 
riors already there. Together they proceeded down the 
Mississippi to the lower end of the Prairie du Pierreaux, 
some twelve or fifteen miles below Prairie du Chien, 
where a narrow channel of the Mississippi ran close to 
the end of the Prairie. Hiding themselves among the 
trees, grass, and bushes they lay in ambush for their 
enemy. Between sunset and dark the unsuspecting Sauk 
and Foxes arrived and prepared to encamp. The party, 
it is said, consisted of old Chief Kettle, a squaw, a boy 
about fourteen years old, and a number of warriors all 
from the region of Dubuque’s Mines. After the Indians 
had landed, and were carrying their goods on shore, 
leaving their guns and war clubs still in the canoes, the 
hidden warriors bounded to their feet ‘‘with a horrible 
yell, and fired a murderous volley at the surprised 
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party.’’ All fell except one brave and the boy, who put- 
ting off in a canoe carried word of the massacre to their 
village, which was immediately abandoned in fear of an 
attack, and the inhabitants fled to Rock Island. The 
victims of the ambuscade were horribly mutilated, and 
parts of their bodies were taken as trophies by the victors. 
On the next day the victorious Sioux and Menominee 
paraded the streets of Prairie du Chien, dancing their 
scalp-dance, and displaying on poles the scalps and dis- 
membered fragments of their victims. After roasting 
and eating the heart of the murdered chief to inspire 
them with courage the warriors left Prairie du Chien 
and ascended the Mississippi unmolested.*** 

To put an end to such clashes the authorities at Wash- 
ington determined to hold another general council with 
the Indians at Prairie du Chien. General William Clark 
of St. Louis, Superintendent of Indian Affairs, and 
Colonel Willoughby Morgan, who had temporarily re- 
lieved Lieutenant Colonel Zachary Taylor as command- 
ant of Fort Crawford, were selected as commissioners. 
Jonathan L. Bean and General Clark’s son, William, were 
sent to summon deputations from the Indians along the 
Missouri River. The Otoe and Omaha agreed to send 
delegations but the Yankton Sioux, although starving 
and dying in their camps, refused to go because they 
feared further butchering by the Sauk and Foxes who 
recently had scalped twelve of their women. The Omaha 
deputations accompanied by Bean and Clark set out over- 
land across the northern Iowa wilderness to Prairie du 
Chien.**° 

General Clark left St. Louis by steamboat in June, 
1830, en route for the council ground. Although the Sauk 
and Foxes, with the recent murder of their kinsmen fresh 
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in mind, had stubbornly refused to attend the peace nego- 
tiations, after Clark had met them at Rock Island and 
assuaged their grief with a liberal supply of presents 
to the friends and relatives of the victims, they agreed to 
go with him up the river. Clark arrived at Prairie du 
Chien on July first accompanied by deputations of Otoe, 
Ioway, Sauk and Foxes. Agent Lawrence Taliaferro 
arrived by steamboat on July 5th, saying that some two 
hundred Sioux were on their way down the river but had 
become alarmed at a possible clash with their ancient 
enemies. A detachment of soldiers from Fort Crawford 
left immediately on the steamboat to escort the Sioux to 
the council. Clark’s son and Sub-agent Bean were al- 
ready on hand with their deputation from the Missouri 
River.*®° 

Sessions of the council began on July 7th and within 
three days the tribes represented had agreed to bury the 
tomahawk. On July 15th, the treaty was concluded which 
established a neutral zone forty miles wide between the 
Sioux on the north and the Sauk and Foxes on the south 
in the Iowa country. Each tribe agreed to cede a strip 
twenty miles wide on each side of the boundary line be- 
tween their lands established by the Treaty of 1825. At 
the same time and place the commissioners acquired from 
the Otoe, Missouri, and Omaha, and from other tribes 
with claims to this region, all the lands lying on the Mis- 
souri slope of what is now Iowa as far north as the Sioux 
boundary. The purpose of the government was not to 
open this land for white settlements but to use it as a 
reservation for tribes to be moved west of the Mississippi. 
For these cessions the government promised to pay each 
of the tribes concerned from $2000 to $3000 annually for 
ten years, and to furnish them with blacksmiths, iron, 
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and farm implements. Schools, too, were to be estab- 
lished to educate their children. The lines of the cessions 
were to be run as soon as the President deemed it ex- 
pedient.** In October the Yankton and Santee bands of 
Sioux, who had failed to come to Prairie du Chien, met 
a deputation of Sauk and Fox chiefs at St. Louis, shook 
hands, smoked the pipe of peace, and approved the terms 
of the treaty made during the previous July.* Again 
it seemed that peace had been restored to the Upper 
Mississippi frontier. 

But the Chippewa who were not present at the council 
of 1830 at Prairie du Chien soon caused trouble. In the 
early fall of 1830 Menominee Indians of the band who in 
May had massacred the Foxes near Prairie du Chien 
complained to Street that the Chippewa had killed two 
of their women near Lockwood’s mill on the Chippewa 
River. The Menominee, bent on retaliation, had come 
for a supply of powder and lead. Street and Colonel 
Morgan assembled the Indians in a room at old Fort 
Crawford and persuaded them to return to their hunting 
grounds peaceably, leaving the matter of punishment in 
the hands of their Great Father, the President. Street 
gave the Indians some clothing, while Colonel Morgan 
gave them two guns, a keg of powder, a barrel of flour, 
and a barrel of pork. They left Prairie du Chien promis- 
ing not to retaliate before spring unless they were again 
struck in their own land.** The Sioux, too, complained 
to the authorities at Prairie du Chien that even while the 
peace council was in cession a party of Sauk and Foxes 
had attacked their people on the distant shore of Spirit 
Lake.** 

Late in September the bands of Winnebago that re- 
ceived their annuities at Prairie du Chien assembled for 
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the $3000 due them at that time. In the presence of 
Colonel Morgan and Captain Loomis, Street paid out to 
the men the amount allotted to each family, and urged 
the Indians not to spend their money for whisky, but to 
save it until cold weather when they would need clothes 
for themselves and their children. By late afternoon of 
the next day, Joseph Rolette, a local trader, had acquired 
$2,300 of the $3,000 paid to the Indians. In exchange the 
tribesmen had some new blankets and strouds, and many 
trinkets. The influence of whisky, too, was beginning 
to be noticeable, although after the agent’s warning many 
braves were saving this commodity to take away with 
them to their camps. Street maintained emphatically 
that to pay the Indians in goods, as had been done in 
1829, was far better than to give them money. At that 
time the chiefs and warriors had three blankets each, and 
every man, woman, and child had two or three suits of 
clothes. Each band also had seven or eight kegs of pow- 
der and so much tobacco that they left part of it at the 
agency. Now $3,000 had not sufficed to clothe them, and 
they had not secured one pound of powder for the win- 
ter’s hunt. Giving money to the Indians worked to the 
advantage, of course, of the traders, but the tribesmen 
suffered.** 

In October Street reported that the Chippewa were 
becoming daring and saucy. They had robbed and mis- 
treated a soldier who had gone up to the Chippewa River 
to make arrangements for the arrival of a logging party 
from the fort; and had declared to the Winnebago: ‘‘If 
we do sometimes kill white men, and the murderers keep 
away from the forts, they will not send into our country 
to find them. They are afraid they will be killed also.’’?% 
Late in the winter the Chippewa killed a Menominee 
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brave, and mutual reprisals were frequent between the 
Sioux and the Chippewa of the Upper Mississippi. An 
agreement apparently had been reached between the 
Sioux and the Menominee to send out a war party against 
the Chippewa in the spring unless their Great Father 
avenged their wrongs.°” 

As time went on Indian affairs not only above Prairie 
du Chien but also at Rock Island began to assume a more 
threatening aspect. In May Sub-agent Thomas P, Bur- 
nett, who had joined the agency force the previous June, 
and was acting as agent while Street was absent at St. 
Louis, informed Clark that Wabasha and his band were 
at Prairie du Chien complaining that a war party of 
Sauk and Foxes had invaded their country. Colonel Mor- 
gan sent for a delegation of Sauk and Foxes to come to 
Fort Crawford and have a talk with him. When the 
Sioux learned of this they put their arms in order say- 
ing that if the visitors deported themselves peaceably 
they would not molest them, but upon any sign of hostility 
they would strike. On May 21st some fifteen Fox braves 
from the vicinity of Dubuque’s Mines arrived at Fort 
Crawford in response to Colonel Morgan’s request. They 
denied that any war party had invaded the Sioux land 
and expressed a desire to continue at peace. They 
smoked and danced with Wabasha’s Sioux, and parted 
in apparent friendship and harmony. Burnett com- 
plained that Morgan had acted alone in this matter with- 
out any consultation or codperation with the agency, and 
this brought a tart exchange of notes between the com- 
mandant and the agent over the incident.*” 

Now the scene of trouble shifted to Rock Island. By 
the treaty of 1804 in which the Sauk and Foxes unwitting- 
ly gave up their possessions in Illinois the Indians were 
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allowed to live and hunt on the land until it was needed 
for settlement. The growing encroachment of the whites 
upon the land adjoining the Indian village of Saukenuk 
had led the government to survey the region so that the 
settlers could gain legal title to their claims. The only 
concession granted to the Indians was that they might 
remain on their lands until April 1, 1830. Those who 
remained after that date would be driven out. Keokuk 
accepted the ultimatum, and withdrew with his band to 
the Iowa country, but Black Hawk refused to leave the 
land of his fathers. When, after the winter’s hunt, he 
returned with his band to Saukenuk in the spring of 1831 
to plant corn, frequent clashes occurred with the whites. 
The squatters complained to Governor John Reynolds 
of Illinois that the Indians ‘‘threatened to kill them; that 
they acted in a most outrageous manner; threw down 
their fences, turned horses into their corn-fields, stole 
their potatoes, saying the land was theirs and they had 
not sold it’’. They leveled weapons at the citizens and 
as a final outrage went ‘‘to a house, rolled out a barrel 
of whiskey, and destroyed it.’’*** 

Convinced of the imminent danger of an Indian war 
Governor Reynolds called for volunteers. By June, sev- 
eral hundred citizen soldiers were marching toward the 
scene of trouble, and General Gaines with ten companies 
of regulars had arrived by steamboat from St. Louis. 
Colonel Morgan left Fort Crawford for Rock Island with 
two companies of regulars accompanied by Major Twiggs 
with two companies from Fort Winnebago. Previous to 
this Morgan had called in all the fatigue parties and put 
his entire command in a course of training. Great alarm 
prevailed at the lead mines where the people, convinced 
that the Winnebago of Rock River would join the Sauk 
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and Foxes, were arming and preparing for defense. 
Agent Taliaferro, who had recently concluded a peace 
at the St. Peter’s Agency between the Sioux and the 
Chippewa, offered to furnish two hundred and fifty of 
each to aid the government.*” 

General Gaines held a series of councils, and ordered 
Black Hawk and his band to remove to the west side of 
the river within two days. When the time was up the 
Indians were still in their village. But news of the ap- 
proach of volunteers who, the Indians realized, would 
show no mercy led Black Hawk to withdraw his entire 
band to the Iowa shore during the night of June 25th. 
In the morning not an Indian remained in the village. 
The fleeing chief and head men were brought back by 
General Gaines and in the presence of Governor Reynolds 
were compelled to sign drastic ‘‘articles of capitulation’’. 
By this so-called treaty the Indians confirmed the ancient 
cession of 1804, and agreed never to cross to the eastern 
side of the Mississippi without permission of the gov- 
ernment.*” 

But perhaps the climax of Indian relations in the 
vicinity of Fort Crawford during the years 1829-1831 was 
reached on the night of July 31, 1831, only a little more 
than a year after the assembled. tribes had agreed to live 
in peace and friendship. A party of Menominee braves 
with their women and children had encamped on an 
island some four hundred paces above old Fort Craw- 
ford, and distant about two miles from the new fort to 
which the troops had been transferred. Two or three 
hours before daybreak a large party of Sauk and Foxes 
slipped quietly across the river from the Iowa shore and 
crept upon the sleeping camp. Then began an orgy of 
butchery. The Menominee braves were sleeping off a 
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drunken debauch and their women had concealed their 
weapons to prevent their hurting each other. Within a 
few minutes the Sauk and Foxes had murdered twenty- 
five of the Menominee and wounded several more. One 
Menominee boy shot a Fox brave through the heart, and 
others of the attacking party were thought to have been 
killed by a few Menominee who pursued the murderers 
as they fled down the river.*” 

Agent Street was informed of the attack and arrived 
on the scene of the massacre within an hour and a half 
after its occurrence. He sent a letter at once to Captain 
Loomis, then in command of Fort Crawford, giving him 
the details of the tragedy. Although steps were taken 
to apprehend the murderers, the fugitives had a sufficient 
start to make their escape. A messenger was dispatched 
at once to the commanding officer at Fort Armstrong to 
inform him of the destruction of the Menominee and to 
enlist his aid in capturing the violators of the treaty.** 

The wounded Menominee were given treatment by 
Street and the bereaved families partly pacified by pres- 
ents. Their forlorn situation was pitiable. The chief of 
the outraged Indians sorrowfully complained that he had 
lost his wife and brother and children. ‘‘Who will re- 
venge me?’’, he asked. ‘‘I see no person going against 
the murderers.’’ Near the end of October Street wrote 
that the Menominee seemed satisfied to learn that the 
government had demanded the surrender of the guilty 
Sauk and Foxes. Presents of a full suit of clothes and 
a blanket for every squaw and child under sixteen, a spear 
for each man, a keg of powder, and one hundred pounds 
of lead also helped to assuage their grief.‘ 

But the demand of the government that the Sauk and 
Foxes should deliver up the murderers went unheeded. To 
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them the killing of the Menominee was only just revenge 
for the ambuscade of the Foxes the previous year. When 
Black Hawk was asked to deliver some of his band for 
trial he indignantly refused, especially since the Meno- 
minee and Sioux had gone unpunished the year before.*” 
At a conference with the leaders of the Sauk and Foxes 
held at Fort Armstrong in September, 1831, even Keokuk, 
the friend of the whites, took a stand along with Black 
Hawk against surrendering those engaged in the mas- 
sacre of the Menominee. ‘‘If what they did and what 
we have now done was put in scales it would balance’’, 
he boldly affirmed to Major John Bliss and to Agent 
Felix St. Vrain at the council.*” 

Black Hawk and his band had left their growing crops 
in Ilhnois and crossed into Iowa too late to plant anew, 
and by autumn they were out of provisions. One night 
some of the Indians silently crossed the river to steal 
corn from the crops they had left on their old land. They 
were fired upon by the whites who complained loudly of 
the theft and the violation of the treaty. The year 1831 
closed with the Menominee and Sioux plotting vengeance 
on the Sauk and Foxes, while Black Hawk vainly dreamed 
of regaining the land of his fathers in the spring.*” 


XI 
IN THE BLACK HAWK WAR 


Briack Hawk was now sixty-five. Discouraged as well as 
old he might have yielded to the forced agreement to 
stay in Iowa had it not been that his young men were 
warlike and his advisers filled his ears with false hopes. 
Neapope, the medicine man of his tribe and a constant 
mischief maker, upon his return from a trip to the British 
authorities at Malden, Canada, gave the old chief glow- 
ing reports of his visit. He assured Black Hawk that 
not only were the Chippewa, Pottawattamie, Winnebago, 
and other tribes ready to join him in driving out the 
whites, but the British also would aid him with men and 
supplies. From the half-breed Winnebago Prophet, 
whose village was located at the present site of Prophets- 
town, Illinois, came the advice to return to Illinois in the 
spring and raise a crop of corn. He was assured of the 
promised aid by autumn in driving out the whites.*” 
Black Hawk, convinced apparently by the false reports 
of Neapope and the Prophet, determined to reénter 
Illinois. Hoping to recruit some braves from Keokuk’s 
band he went to Keokuk’s village on the Iowa River, 
accompanied by several hundred of his own warriors. 
There he erected a war post around which his braves 
‘*danced themselves into a state of delirious exhaustion, 
reénacting all the mimicries of savage warfare’’.*” 
Then the old chief made a speech. He told of their 
ancient prosperity and happiness when ‘‘Our children 
were never known to ery of hunger, and no stranger, red 
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or white, was permitted to enter our lodges without find- 
ing food or rest.’? Then he recounted the coming of the 
white men and their friendly reception by the Indians. 
Little did they realize the many evils that would come 
from the visit of the whites. ‘‘From the day when the 
palefaces landed upon our shores, they have been robbing 
us of our inheritance, and slowly, but surely, driving us 
back, back, back toward the setting sun, burning our vil- 
lages, destroying our growing crops, ravishing our wives 
and daughters, beating our pappooses with cruel sticks, 
and brutally murdering our people upon the most flimsy 
pretenses and trivial causes.’’ Black Hawk then recited 
what had recently happened at Saukenuk when the whites 
‘came with a multitude on horseback, compelling us to 
flee across the Mississippi for our lives, and then they 
burned down our ancient village and turned their horses 
into our growing corn.’’ Even now, he declared, they 
were ‘‘running their plows through our graveyards, turn- 
ing up the bones and ashes of our sacred dead, whose 
spirits are calling to us from the land of dreams for 
vengeance on the despoilers.’’ He recited the promises 
of aid, and concluded the oration with an appeal to the 
warriors not to forsake the ancient valor of their nation 
but ‘‘to recross the Mississippi’’ at once. Then, he said, 
‘‘will the deadly arrow and the fatal tomahawk hurtle 
through the air at the hearts and heads of the pale faced 
invaders, sending their guilty spirits to the white man’s 
place of endless punishment’’.*”° 

An indescribable tumult followed the conclusion of 
Black Hawk’s speech. Neapope spoke and repeated the 
promises of aid from the British even naming the vessel 
on which their soldiers would be transported to Milwau- 
kee. Keokuk’s warriors crowded around their leader 
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and demanded to be led on the war path. It was a critical 
moment for the white man’s friend. To have refused 
their demand might have meant his instant death. Seem- 
ing to acquiesce in their mad spirit he advanced to the 
war post to speak. He began with studied deliberation.™ 

‘‘T have heard and considered your demand to be led 
forth upon the warpath against the palefaces, to avenge 
the many wrongs, persecutions, outrages and murders 
committed by them upon our people. I deeply sympathise 
with you in your sense and construction of these terrible 
wrongs.’’ Then he reminded his hearers of the number 
and strength of the whites. ‘‘Their cabins are as plenty 
as the trees in the forest, and their soldiers are springing 
up like grass in the prairies.’’ In any contest, he added, 
‘“where our numbers are so unequal to theirs we must 
ultimately fail. All we can reasonably expect or hope 
is to wreak the utmost of our vengeance upon their hated 
heads, and fall, when fall we must, with our faces to the 
enemy. Great is the undertaking, and desperate must 
be our exertions. Every brave and warrior able to throw 
a tomahawk or wield a war-club must go with us. Once 
across the Mississippi, let no one think of returning while 
there is a foe to strike or a scalp to take, and when we 
fall—if our strength permits —let us drag our feeble, 
bleeding bodies to the graves of our ancestors, and there 
die, that our ashes may commingle with theirs, while our 
departing spirits shall follow the long trail made by them 
in their passage to the land of spirits.’’ 

It was his duty, Keokuk declared, to be their father in 
times of peace, and their leader and champion while on 
the war path. ‘‘You have decided to follow the path of 
war, and I will lead you forth to victory if the Good Spirit 
prevails. If not, and the Bad Spirit rules, then will T 
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perish at my post of duty. But what shall we do with 
our old and infirm, our women and children? We cannot 
take them with us upon the war-path, for they would 
hamper us in our movements and defeat us of our ven- 
geance. We dare not leave them behind us, doomed to 
perish of hunger or fall captive to the palefaces, who 
would murder the old and the young, but reserve our 
wives and daughters for a fate worse than death itself.’’ 

Then Keokuk stated dramatically, ‘‘I will lead you 
forth upon the war-path, but upon this condition: That 
we first put our wives and children, our aged and infirm, 
gently to sleep in that slumber which knows no waking 
this side of the spirit land, and then carefully and tender- 
ly lay their bodies away by the side of our sacred dead, 
from whence their freed spirits shall depart on the long 
journey to the happy home in the land of dreams’’. He 
added, ‘‘This sacrifice is demanded of us by the very 
love we owe those dear ones. Our every feeling of human- 
ity tells us we cannot take them with us, and dare not 
leave them behind us.’’*” 

This picture of the sacrifice demanded of them left the 
half-drunken and delirious warriors stunned. Following 
up this advantage Keokuk pointed out the folly of ex- 
pecting any help from the British or Indians. Turning 
to the venerable Black Hawk, he begged him to ‘‘abandon 
this wild, visionary and desperate undertaking’’ and to 
turn his feet ‘‘from the crooked war-path into the path 
that leads to peace.’’ Keokuk’s eloquence and logic fell 
unheeded on his rival’s ears, but he had won his case with 
his own warriors. They now refused to go on the war- 
path, and the defeated Black Hawk, too proud to turn 
back, rode away at the head of his file of warriors to 
embark on his fatal enterprise.*” 
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The Black Hawk War was an effort by Indians then 
living in Iowa to recover lands in Illinois which they had 
lost. It soon became a retreat for the Indians with “‘a 
few brilliant rear guard actions’’, and on the part of the 
white man it was ‘‘a series of massacres’’. For Illinois 
it was the riddance of a few Indians; for Wisconsin the 
war served as an object lesson to the Winnebago and 
prepared the way for the subsequent removal of these 
Indians to the Neutral Ground across the Mississippi; 
while for Iowa the war was the prelude to settlement by 
the whites. Perhaps no other Indian war in history was 
participated in by so many men who later achieved pro- 
minence. Two future Presidents of the United States — 
Abraham Lincoln, a captain of a company of Illinois 
volunteers, and Colonel Zachary Taylor, the commandant 
of Fort Crawford —took part. The future President 
of the Confederacy, Jefferson Davis, then a young leuten- 
ant stationed at Fort Crawford, was recalled from a fur- 
lough in time to participate in the war and to take charge 
of Black Hawk after his surrender, A later presidential 
eandidate and for years the most notable soldier in 
America, General Winfield Scott, came all the way from 
the eastern seaboard under orders from President Jack- 
son to put an end to the struggle. The list of future 
senators, governors, and generals who took part in this 
brief campaign included A. C. Dodge, Henry Dodge, John 
Reynolds, George W. Jones, Henry Atkinson, Albert 
Sydney Johnston, Joseph EK. Johnston, David E. Twiggs, 
William 8. Harney, Robert Anderson, and many others.*" 
The so-called battles of this war were fought in Illinois 
and Wisconsin, and a detailed account of them does not 
concern this narrative. It is the purpose of this chapter 
rather to trace briefly the sequence of events in the 
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struggle with particular reference to the part played 
by troops from Fort Crawford, and to state the results 
of the war so far as Iowa was concerned. 

Black Hawk and his followers crossed the Mississippi 
early in April, 1832, and proceeded in a leisurely fashion 
toward Rock River. The Winnebago Prophet, although 
he had promised to try to dissuade Black Hawk from his 
course, met the returning chieftain and encouraged him 
to continue on his mission. It is hard to determine just 
what were Black Hawk’s plans. His apologists declare 
that the fact that he was encumbered by the old men, 
women, and children of his band indicates his peaceful 
intentions to return and ‘‘make corn’’. In his Auto- 
biography he explained that the Prophet assured him 
that no white ‘‘war chief’’ would molest the Sauk as long 
as they remained peaceable. His immediate purpose 
seemed to be to raise a crop of corn on Rock River with 
the Winnebago and to await the anticipated reinforce- 
ments in the fall when a general attack on the whites 
would be launched.*” 

News of the return of Black Hawk and his band to 
Illinois caused widespread alarm throughout the settle- 
ments. Settlers near Rock Island fled to Fort Armstrong 
for protection, Fear again seized the mining community 
about Galena. In the meantime General Henry Atkinson, 
who had been sent up the Mississippi from St. Louis with 
a force of regulars to demand the surrender of the Sauk 
and Fox murderers of the Menominee, arrived at Fort 
Armstrong. Keokuk, too, brought a friendly band of 
warriors to Rock Island. Atkinson immediately took 
charge of affairs. He called a council of the Sauk and 
Foxes and demanded the surrender of ten of the principal 
men concerned with the murders of the previous year. 
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Keokuk replied that he was unable to deliver them as 
some had joined the Prophet’s band at his village while 
others were with Black Hawk. Later, however, Sauk and 
Foxes friendly to the whites delivered up three young 
men who had been engaged in the murder of the Meno- 
minee. Atkinson dispatched a messenger to Black Hawk 
with an order for him to return with his band of Indians 
to the Iowa country. Black Hawk refused, and continued 
to refuse when Atkinson threatened to pursue and drive 
them back unless they returned peaceably. Reinforce- 
ments were asked for from Fort Crawford, and Colonel 
Taylor moved down to Fort Armstrong with two com- 
panies of the First Infantry. Atkinson also addressed 
an appeal to Governor Reynolds for volunteers, and the 
latter responded with a fiery proclamation asking for 
an indefinite number of men.**® 

For a second time within a year the citizens of Illinois 
responded. ‘‘Willingly’’, says Theodore Calvin Pease, 
‘‘even in the face of two successive bad seasons, they left 
their plows, grabbed their rifles, and rode away to form 
themselves democratically into companies at the nearest 
crossroads, They chose their officers as children form for 
a tug of war, by standing in line behind the man of their 
choice. Then, whooping, yelling, firing their guns in the 
air, they raced off to war.’’ These undisciplined volun- 
teers, some 1600 in number, were organized into four 
regiments, and three odd battalions at Beardstown late 
in April, whence they proceeded to Fort Armstrong. 
There on May 7th they were mustered into service by 
General Atkinson.*" 

Meantime Black Hawk had moved leisurely up Rock 
River to the Prophet’s village without molestation. But 
the threat of a white invasion had cooled the enthusiasm 
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of the Winnebago, and Black Hawk now began to see that 
he had been betrayed. Continuing up Rock River to 
Sycamore Creek he sought to enlist the aid of the Potta- 
wattamie against the whites. Some of the chiefs, Big 
Foot particularly, were eager for war but Shabbona, who 
like Keokuk had long been friendly to the whites, opposed 
effectively any proposals to go to war. Black Hawk 
learned, too, that the coming of the British to aid him 
was amyth. Again the old leader was disillusioned. His 
hopes of a general uprising had gone glimmering, and 
he was now ready to return and ‘‘make corn’’ in Iowa.‘ 
Here the Black Hawk War might have ended but for a 
blunder on the part of eager volunteers.** 

It had been agreed at Fort Armstrong that General 
Samuel Whiteside should lead the pursuit of Black Hawk 
up Rock River as far as the Prophet’s village with his 
mounted militia, while Atkinson with the regulars and 
the volunteer infantry would follow in boats with the 
cannon and baggage. Heavy rains impeded the progress 
of both detachments. Finding the Prophet’s village de- 
serted the exuberant volunteers celebrated by burning 
it, and marched on to Dixon. Here Whiteside found two 
independent mounted battalions under Majors Isaiah 
Stillman and David Bailey. They scorned the slow ad- 
vance of Whiteside’s column and received his permission 
to push on in search of the Indians.**° 

Leaving Dixon on May 13, they encamped the next 
afternoon about three miles below the mouth of Syca- 
more Creek. Black Hawk, learning of this encampment 
only eight miles distant, sent three young men with a flag 
of truce to arrange a council for his surrender. As the 
messengers approached Stillman’s camp the whites 
espied them and ‘‘awaiting no orders, many jumped up- 
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on their horses and ran the Indians in amid yells and 
imprecations.’’ While they were explaining their mission 
five other Indians whom Black Hawk had sent to watch 
the effect of his offer were seen on a knoll some distance 
away. The excitement in camp increased, a score of men 
dashed away to bring the redskins into camp, and others 
followed. The Indians wheeled to ride away, but two 
were slain by a volley from the whites. When the troops 
in camp heard the shots one of the truce bearers was 
killed in cold blood. In the bedlam that followed the 
other two escaped. As soon as Black Hawk heard of the 
reception of his flag of truce he called upon his braves 
to sell their lives dearly, and to avenge their fallen com- 
rades. Heedless of any danger, the volunteers, eager to 
join in an Indian fracas, raced forward toward the spot 
where Black Hawk had drawn up his men in ambush. 
When the foremost of the troops were almost upon them 
the Indians ‘‘burst from cover with the crackle of rifles 
— whooping, yelling, and dashing madly into the midst 
of the advance guard.’’ The recruits turned and fled 
headlong. Certain officers tried to rally the disorganized 
horde, and one gallant handful of men perished in a vain 
attempt to cover the retreat of their fleeing comrades. 
Although the whites outnumbered the Indians nearly ten 
to one they abandoned everything in camp and rushed 
on toward Dixon, twenty-five miles away. They told 
fearful and wonderful tales of the overpowering force 
of Indians that attacked them. Although only eleven men 
had. been killed each survivor was certain that the entire 
force had been annihilated.‘ 

The immediate effect of the Battle of Stillman’s Run 
both on the Indians and the whites was tremendous. Black 
Hawk was elated with the easy victory, and the capture 
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of provisions, camp equipage, guns, and ammunition en- 
couraged him to carry on hostilities. Leaving their 
women and children in the swampy fastnesses of Lake 
Koshkonong near the head of Rock River, the Indians 
descended upon northern Illinois and southwestern Wis- 
consin to harass the settlements with border warfare. 
Panic again swept the State at the news of Stillman’s 
defeat, and border settlements were deserted, the in- 
habitants fleeing to the nearest fort for protection. Many 
of the volunteers, so eager for war a month before, now 
clamored to be discharged. Governor Reynolds issued a 
call for two thousand new levies, and late in May must- 
ered the unwilling soldiers of the first campaign out of 
service. Three hundred of Whiteside’s command were 
retained to protect the frontier until the new recruits 
could be assembled.*”” 

In the meantime, great alarm prevailed in the lead 
mine region. After Stillman’s defeat J. H. Lockwood, 
then at Galena, wrote to Agent Street at Prairie du Chien, 
‘‘Tf there are guns and ammunition in the arsenal at 
your place I wish you would try and prevail on the com- 
manding officer to forward a supply for the use of the 
citizens here.’’ General Atkinson also called upon Street 
to recruit as many Sioux and Menominee Indians as 
possible at Prairie du Chien, and to send them on to assist 
him in the campaign against the Sauk and Foxes. Sub- 
agent Burnett and John Marsh at once visited Sioux, 
Menominee, and Winnebago camps, and succeeded in 
enrolling a strong force of Indians for the campaign. 
Street purchased over a hundred North West guns and 
rifles from the American Fur Company at the Prairie, 
and, arming the Indian allies, sent them off in charge of 
Colonel William Hamilton, Atkinson’s messenger, to join 
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the army on Rock River. But the Indians were not in- 
clined to enter heartily into the war with the Sauk and 
Foxes. A month later they had been sent back to Prairie 
du Chien. Street dismissed them, and sent them up the 
Mississippi to keep them clear of the struggle.’ 

In less than three weeks after Stillman’s defeat thirty- 
two hundred mounted militiamen were ready to take the 
field under General Atkinson. News of the border war- 
fare — the massacre of fifteen men, women, and children 
at Indian Creek, the sharp struggle on Pecatonica River 
where Major Henry Dodge with a handful a brave men 
annihilated a band of marauders, and the fierce attack 
on Apple River fort — hastened the preparations of an 
avenging army. The volunteers were divided into three 
brigades under the command of Generals Alexander 
Posey, Milton K. Alexander, and James D. Henry. With 
Colonel Jacob Fry’s Rangers and Dodge’s Michigan 
Rangers, together with the regulars Atkinson had an 
available force of four thousand men, perhaps ten times 
the number of Black Hawk’s warriors.*** 

With such a force in pursuit Black Hawk could only 
surrender or seek safety in flight. He chose the latter, 
hoping to regain the west bank of the Mississippi by a 
circuitous route to the northwest. But Black Hawk had 
his women and children to look after. They were with- 
out food much of the time, and were forced to subsist 
on roots, and the bark of trees, and horseflesh. Despite 
these handicaps the fleeing Indians eluded their pursuers 
until many of the volunteers grew weary of the daily 
round of fatigue, delay, and hardships. Governor Rey- 
nolds and his staff with many other citizen soldiers left 
for home. By mid July the force was reduced one-half.*”’ 

Then the unexpected discovery of the trail of Black 
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Hawk trying to escape by way of Four Lakes and the 
Wisconsin River raised new hopes in the discouraged 
army. Hot on the trail they pursued the fleeing Indians 
to the banks of the Wisconsin which Black Hawk hoped 
to put between him and his pursuers. To protect the 
crossing of the main body a war party of some fifty 
braves made an heroic stand on the bluffs overlooking the 
river at this point. In later years Jefferson Davis char- 
acterized the strategy of Black Hawk in this battle of 
Wisconsin Heights as a brilliant achievement. ‘‘Had it 
been performed by white men’’, he said, ‘‘it would have 
been immortalized as one of the most splendid achieve- 
ments in military history.’’**° 

That night the Indians did two things indicative of 
their plight. A large number of women, children, and 
old men were placed on a raft and in canoes borrowed 
from the Winnebago, and dispatched down the river in 
the hope that the garrison at Fort Crawford would allow 
them as non-combatants to escape. But a detachment 
under Lieutenant Joseph Ritner, learning of their ap- 
proach, fell upon them, killing fifteen, and capturing 
twice as many, most of whom were women and children. 
Nearly as many more were drowned during the onslaught, 
while some, escaping to the woods, either perished from 
hunger or were massacred by a band of three hundred 
Menominee from Green Bay under Colonel Samuel C. 
Stambaugh.’ The other incident of the night was a 
direct appeal by Neapope asking for quarter. Toward 
dawn the soldiers were terrified to hear the shrill tones 
of an Indian in a long harangue which they supposed 
was addressed to a war party. Instead, Neapope, using 
the Winnebago tongue and hoping to be heard by the 
Indian guides with the whites, confessed to the starving 
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condition of Black Hawk’s band, told of their inability 
to fight encumbered as they were by women and children, 
and recited their wish to be allowed to pass peaceably 
over the Mississippi. As the Indian guides had left the 
white army when Black Hawk’s band was encountered 
the harangue fell on unheeding ears. Since his speech 
elicited no response Neapope fled to the Winnebago in- 
stead of returning to his fellows.** 

Black Hawk with the remainder of his followers made 
his way through the intervening swamps and over the 
densely wooded hills toward the Mississippi. It was a 
march of horror. Some of the old men and children 
perished from hunger along the way, and the survivors 
eked out a miserable existence by eating their disabled 
ponies, and the bark and roots of trees. After the battle 
of July 21st at Wisconsin Heights the whites, instead of 
pressing the pursuit, withdrew to Blue Mounds to obtain 
a supply of provisions before following the fugitives. 
Here the detachments of Henry and Dodge were joined 
by Atkinson who took personal direction of the pursuit. 
This delay enabled Black Hawk to reach the Mississippi 
near the mouth of Bad Axe River on August first un- 
molested.*** 

He began the work of crossing, but as only a few canoes 
were available it was a slow process. Before much had 
been accomplished a steamboat, the Warrior, that had 
been sent up the river from Prairie du Chien to warn 
Wabasha of the approach of Black Hawk’s band, reached 
the scene of the crossing near midafternoon. On board 
were a detachment of soldiers and a small cannon. Black 
Hawk, eager to surrender, hoisted a white flag, and called 
out in the Winnebago tongue for the soldiers to send a 
canoe that he might come on board for a parley. A 
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Winnebago on board translated the message to Captain 
John Throckmorton, but the latter, believing the flag to 
be a decoy, ordered Black Hawk to use one of his own 
boats and come on board. This was impossible as all 
the canoes had been sent across the river with women 
and children. The captain discredited this excuse, and 
after a few minutes delay, let slip the six-pounder, fol- 
lowed by a severe fire of musketry. The Indians returned 
the fire as best they could. After an engagement of about 
an hour, the Warrior, as its supply of fuel was failing, 
slipped down to Prairie du Chien. One man on board 
had been wounded, and the captain reported that twenty- 
three Indians had been killed.**° 

On the next morning a messenger brought word of the 
near approach of Atkinson, who after leaving Blue 
Mounds, had spared no efforts to catch up with the fleeing 
Indians. To give his people more time for crossing, 
Black Hawk sent back a small band of warriors to decoy 
the whites up the river. The ruse succeeded, and Atkin- 
son’s men began a hot pursuit. But Henry, bringing up 
the rear with the baggage—to which humble service 
the volunteers had been assigned after the battle of Wis- 
consin Heights so that the regulars, it was said, might 
have the glory of winning subsequent engagements — 
came upon the main trail of the fugitives and followed it 
to the Mississippi. His three hundred men advanced 
upon the Indians and took them by surprise. The red 
men fought desperately but in their famished condition 
they were no match for the whites. Foot by foot they 
were thrust back by bayonet charges toward the river. 
Women with children clinging to their necks plunged in- 
to the river, only to be drowned or killed by sharp- 
shooters. Atkinson, hearing the din of battle, closed in 
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with his soldiers and joined in the slaughter. No quarter 
was extended on either side. Some Indians escaped to 
an island in the river, but the Warrior returning from 
Prairie du Chien in the midst of the engagement raked 
the island with canister. Old men, women, and children 
were slain without mercy. ‘‘It was a horrid sight’’, 
wrote a participant, ‘‘to witness little children, wounded 
and suffering the most excruciating pain’’.** 

The massacre of Bad Axe continued three hours. One 
hundred and fifty Indians were killed, and perhaps as 
many more lost their lives by drowning. Perhaps fifty, 
mostly women and children, were taken prisoner. Some 
three hundred who had succeeded in reaching the lowa 
side of the river, were set upon by a hostile band of Sioux 
who murdered half of them. Many others died of ex- 
haustion and wounds before they reached their friends 
at Keokuk’s village. By the second of August out of 
the thousand or more who crossed the Mississippi searee- 
ly four months earlier not more than one hundred and 
fifty lived to return to Iowa.*” 

On the seventh of August General Winfield Scott, who 
had been sent by President Jackson to assume the direc- 
tion of the war, arrived at Fort Crawford, and assumed 
command of the troops. He had been delayed, first at 
Detroit, then at Chicago, by an outbreak of cholera 
among the troops. On the day after his arrival at Fort 
Crawford he mustered the volunteers out of service. 
Black Hawk, who with some of his prominent followers 
was taken prisoner, was sent to Jefferson Barracks under 
the escort of Lieutenant Jefferson Davis. Later the old 
chieftain was taken as a prisoner to Fortress Monroe.*® 

With the destruction of Black Hawk’s followers and 
the capture of the disillusioned leader the war came to 
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an end. It now remained for the government to assess 
the damages. Another attack of the cholera after Scott’s 
troops reached Fort Armstrong delayed the holding of 
the peace council until September, by which time the dis- 
ease had run its course. The Sauk and Foxes, who were 
to be punished for their active part in the struggle, and 
the Winnebago who were to pay for their secret aid and 
sympathy, were summoned to meet at Fort Armstrong. 
Due to the recent prevalence of cholera on Rock Island, 
however, the conferences were held across the river at 
the site of the present city of Davenport.** 

On September 15th the Winnebago signed a treaty by 
which they ceded their remaining land east of the Mis- 
Sissippi, and agreed to take in exchange a new home in 
the Neutral Ground plus certain annuities. Other pro- 
visions of the treaty promised the Winnebago a school 
with a farm attached, a blacksmith shop, and other assist- 
ance.**> The treaty with the Sauk and Foxes was con- 
cluded on September twenty-first. By its terms the In- 
dians reaffirmed the Treaty of 1804, and ceded to the 
government a strip of land west of the Mississippi ex- 
tending from the Neutral Ground on the north to the 
northern boundary of Missouri on the south, with an 
average width of about fifty miles. This strip, first 
known as Scott’s Purchase and later as the Black Hawk 
Purchase, formed the nucleus of the State of Iowa. The 
Sauk and Foxes were to receive $20,000 annually for 
thirty years, the payment of their debts to the traders, 
Davenport and Farnham, amounting to some $40,000, 
an additional blacksmith and gun shop, and ‘‘forty kegs 
of tobacco, and forty barrels of salt’’ to be delivered 
annually at the mouth of the ‘‘Ioway river’’. As a re- 
ward for Keokuk’s neutrality a reservation of four hun- 
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dred square miles lying on either side of the lowa River 
in the ceded portion of territory was set aside for his 
band. This was known as Keokuk’s Reserve.*** 

In June, 1833, Black Hawk was released and taken back 
to Iowa. First, however, in order to impress him with 
the might of the white man, he was escorted on a tour 
through the cities of the east by Major Garland. The re- 
turn of the defeated leader was pathetic. His spirit was 
crushed, and his death was not far distant. In his last 
speech the old warrior said, ‘‘ Rock River was a beautiful 
country. I loved my towns, my cornfields and the home 
of my people. I fought for it. It is now yours. Keep 
it as we did.’’**? The Iowa country thrown open for 
settlement the same month that Black Hawk was released 
from prison was a monument to his last great endeavor. 


x 
THE LURE OF FURS AND LEAD 


Tue lure of furs and lead brought to the region about 
Prairie du Chien—an area that is now comprised in 
the four States of Wisconsin, Illinois, Minnesota, and 
Jowa — Frenchmen, Englishmen, and Americans each in 
turn. And on the Iowa side of the Mississippi Spaniards 
from New Orleans and St. Louis engaged in bitter rivalry 
with English traders over the control of the traffic in 
pelts. For more than a century and a half the fur trade 
was the principal commerce of this region.*** 

Prairie du Chien, long a neutral ground for the meet- 
ing of Indians thereabouts and favorably located at the 
junction of the Wisconsin and the Mississippi, early be- 
came an important mart. At this frontier village every 
phase of the traffic was enacted. Here expeditions were 
fitted out for the Indian country in the fall, and flotillas 
laden with packs of furs returned in the spring. Keel- 
boats and Mackinaw boats heavily loaded with valuable 
cargoes of furs left the river landing at this old French 
town bound for Mackinac, and later for St. Louis. Here, 
too, a factory was established by the government after 
the War of 1812 in a benevolent attempt to furnish the 
Indian with goods at honest prices. The Indian agents 
at Prairie du Chien and the commandants at Fort Craw- 
ford supervised the granting of licenses to traders when 
the government determined to exclude foreigners from 
the trade in this region. The competition of rival traders 
and the ultimate monopoly of the traffic by the American 
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Fur Company were closing scenes in the drama of the 
fur trade in the territory over which Fort Crawford 
stood guard.**° 

During the French period of the fur trade efforts were 
made to regulate the traffic by building posts in the heart 
of the fur country and by the license system. Despite 
these efforts to supervise the trade cowreurs des bois, 
wild adventurous fellows, some peasants, others sons of 
the best families, roamed through the woods collecting 
pelts in defiance of the king and his laws.*° 

In the early days of the fur trade there developed a 
peculiar type of organization which in a modified form 
continued through successive stages of the traffic. The 
chief trader, who held a license from the government, 
was known as the bourgeois. He was *‘ governor of pack 
and train, master of the canoe-brigade, despot of the trad- 
ing post.’? Immediately under him were the commis, 
clerks in training for the position of bourgeois. These 
young men lived with the master, had charge of his cor- 
respondence, sometimes commanded subsidiary posts, and 
made side expeditions to native villages. Next in order 
came the voyageurs or engagés, French-Canadian peas- 
ants or half-breeds for the most part, sturdy care-free 
youths, who preferred the wild life of the forests and 
waterways to tilling the paternal fields. They signed con- 
tracts or engagements in which they promised to obey 
the bowrgeois, ‘‘to do his will, to seek his profit, avoid 
his damage, and refrain from trading on their own ac- 
count.’? They did the menial work of the trip — pro- 
pelled the canoes, carried them and their cargoes over 
the portages, pitched tents, cooked the meals, furnished 
part of the rations by hunting and fishing, and at the 
trading post supplied fire wood, and packed the furs.*# 
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The engagés or voyageurs were divided into two class- 
es. Those who were employed for the first time were 
known as mangeurs de lard, pork eaters, a term of con- 
tempt which indicated their lack of experience and in- 
eptitude for the coarse fare of the wilderness. After a 
season or two of experience the voyageurs gained the 
appellation of hivernants or winterers — seasoned em- 
ployees who could endure privation and fatigue. The 
voyageurs became skilled in wooderaft and were indis- 
pensable to the traffic. In spite of his care-free life the 
lot of the voyageur was not an easy one. His fare was 
simple, hulled corn with a little tallow, dried peas, and 
game comprised his usual daily ration. His wages, too, 
were low, not more than one hundred dollars per year. 
While the bourgeois furnished him a yearly outfit of two 
cotton shirts, a triangular blanket, a pair of heavy cow- 
hide boots, and a stout collar for carrying goods over 
the portages, he was obliged to pay for luxuries such as 
pipes, tobacco, and liquor, himself. His work was ardu- 
ous — driving a heavily laden canoe or Mackinaw boat 
through the water and carrying heavy packs of fur or 
merchandise over the portages were burdensome tasks. 
When a voyageur became too old to stand the heavy 
labor, or broke down under its strain he usually settled 
near a fort, married an Indian wife, and lived to a ripe 
old age. Many such inhabitants were to be found in the 
population of Prairie du Chien.** 

French control of the fur trade in the region about 
Prairie du Chien began when Nicolas Perrot came to 
the Upper Mississippi in 1685 and erected two or three 
forts or trading houses, and continued until the surren- 
der of New France to the English in 1763. English 
traders using the same methods as the French and em- 
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ploying experienced voyageurs in the field inherited a 
commerce already flourishing. But the transfer ot 
Louisiana to Spain by the secret treaty of 1762 placed a 
rival to the English traders west of the Mississippi. 
During the period of Spanish control of the Iowa country 
a bitter contest was waged with the English over the 
Indian trade. It was during this period that the Spanish 
Governor of Louisiana granted Andrew Todd in 1794 
the right to the exclusive trade of the Upper Mississippi. 
During this period, too, the Spanish land grants to Julien 
Dubuque, Basil Giard, and Louis Honoré Tesson brought 
the first fur traders who actually lived in the Lowa coun- 
try. The policy of the Spaniards, however, in attempt- 
ing to exclude the British from trade relations with the 
Indians on the west side of the Mississippi became more 
and more impracticable. Through the liberal distribu- 
tion of presents the British traders secured a firm hold 
upon the affections of the natives, and more and more 
they encroached upon the Spanish domain. In 1799 Jean 
Baptiste Faribault, an agent of the North West Company 
operating from Canada, established a post called ‘‘Red- 
wood’? some two hundred miles above the mouth of the 
Des Moines River. For four years he remained in charge 
of this lonely post, bringing each spring a valuable assort- 
ment of furs to an accredited agent of the company at 
the mouth of the river. Although the treaty of peace 
following the Revolutionary War gave to the United 
States control of the east bank of the Mississippi, and 
the purchase of Louisiana in 1803 placed similar juris- 
diction over the region west of the river, British domina- 
tion of the fur trade in the Upper Mississippi country 
continued.*** 


The journey of Lieutenant Zebulon M. Pike up the 
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Mississippi and back in 1805-1806, already described in 
this narrative, revealed the hold of the British traders 
on the fur trade of this region. Pike’s warnings to the 
officials of the North West Company to leave the west 
side of the Mississippi and to observe the United States 
laws in regard to paying duties on their goods went un- 
heeded. But the year, 1808, marked an important ex- 
tension of American opposition to English traders in 
the Iowa country by the establishment of the factory at 
Fort Madison. Despite the hostility of Black Hawk’s 
band of Sauk and the agents of the Mackinac Company 
who fanned the flame of Indian hostility toward the 
Americans, trade flourished at the new factory. An in- 
ventory completed to the end of 1809 showed merchandise, 
furs, peltries, cash on hand and debts due at the ‘‘Le 
Moine Factory’’ to the value of $12,000, and $5000 worth 
of goods in transit for the trade. At the same time, too, 
there lay unsold at St. Louis shaved deer skins for which 
the factory had paid $6000, and deer skins in hair, bear 
skins, otter skins, and tallow to the value of $1500 more. 
Early in 1811 Nicolas Boilvin, Indian Agent at Prairie 
du Chien, made a plea for a government factory at that 
place. He declared that the Sauk, Foxes, and loway 
could be as well supplied there as at Fort Madison *‘par- 
ticularly as they have mostly abandoned the chase, ex- 
cept to furnish themselves with meat, and turned their 
attention to the manufacture of lead, which they procure 
from a mine about sixty miles below Prairie des Chiens. 
During the last season they manufactured four hundred 
thousand pounds of that article, which they exchanged 
for goods.’’ Boilvin further declared that as soon as the 
Indians turned their attention to lead the Canadian tra- 
ders would abandon the country as they had no use for 
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that article in a commercial way. ‘‘The factory at Prairie 
des Chiens’’, he continued, ‘‘ought to be well supplied 
with goods, and lead ought to be received in exchange for 
the merchandise. This trade would be the more valuable 
to the United States, as lead is not a perishable article, 
and is easily transported; whereas peltries are bulky, 
and large quantities are annually spoiled before they 
reach the market; under such a system, the Canadian 
trade would be extinguished.’’* But before Boilvin’s 
suggestion was acted upon events had carried England 
and the United States into the War of 1812. 

The period of American control of the fur trade in the 
region bordering on Prairie du Chien began when the 
government, as a part of its aggressive policy in reassert- 
ing control of the northwest, established Fort Crawford 
and a trading factory at this point in 1816. In this same 
year Congress, at the instigation of John Jacob Astor 
it is said, passed an act prohibiting foreign merchants 
and foreign capital from participating in Indian trade 
within the United States.*** Upon the passage of this 
act Astor bought out the interests of Montreal merchants 
in the South West Company and reorganized the 
American Fur Company with headquarters at Mackinae 
Island. The American Fur Company began operations 
in 1817. As the act of 1816 was interpreted so as not to 
exclude foreign engagés or voyageurs from the trade 
Astor secured a large number of traders who had former- 
ly been in the employ of British merchants. Licenses 
were taken out in the name of young American clerks, 
but the actual conduct of the trade was in the hands of 
those who had carried it on for years. The coming of 
Astor’s agents into the field about Prairie du Chien 
marked the beginning of bitter rivalry with private 
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traders who in time either cast their fortunes with the 
monopoly or were driven out of business.**7 

With the entire system of the fur trade the military 
officials at Fort Crawford had little to do except in the 
matter of regulation. According to the act of Congress 
of March 30, 1802, supplemented by the act of April 29, 
1816, no one could carry on trade with the Indians with- 
out obtaining a license from an Indian agent.**® This 
system of regulating private traders at once caused 
trouble. When two trading boats of the American Fur 
Company arrived at Prairie du Chien in the autumn of 
1817 from Mackinac en route to the Des Moines River, 
Lieutenant Colonel Chambers ordered the masters, Rus- 
sell Farnham and Daniel Darling, to procure new licenses 
from Governor Clark of Missouri Territory. As they 
had already obtained licenses from the Indian agent at 
Mackinac before starting on their journey, they threat- 
ened to disobey the order as soon as they were below Fort 
Armstrong. This threat led Chambers to order Morgan 
at the latter post to send them on to St. Louis under 
guard. Astor brought suit against the officers concerned 
in this affair and, as indicated in an earlier chapter, he 
eventually secured damages of $5000 for this official in- 
terference with his traders.** 

The United States factory at Prairie du Chien had 
been in existence only six years when the act was passed 
abolishing the factory system.**? Although this factory 
was in charge of John W. Johnson, the same trader who 
had conducted the Fort Madison factory with such suc- 
cess until it was destroyed during the War of 1812, its 
operations were hampered by the competition and hostil- 
ity of private traders and the American Fur Company. 
The government factors were not allowed to extend credit 
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to the Indians and credit, indeed, was the very basis of 
the fur trade. The trader took his goods on credit, and 
in turn gave out these goods on credit to the Indians. 
The Indians received weapons, ammunition, traps, blan- 
kets, and provisions on credit, without which he could 
not hunt. Often when he brought in his furs all he re- 
ceived was a cancellation of his debts.*** Moreover, the 
factors were not allowed to use liquor in carrying on 
trade with the Indians whereas this commodity was the 
most potent purchasing agent of the private trader. The 
Indian would give up anything he owned, even his squaw, 
for whisky. The goods, too, supplied by the factories 
were of inferior quality, and the Indians, encouraged of 
course by the private traders, looked with contempt upon 
a government turned trader. The unfavorable report of 
the factory system made by Jedediah Morse after his 
inspection tour of 1820, aided and supported by the 
powerful influence of the American Fur Company, finally 
secured the abolition of the system in 1822. The govern- 
ment system of fair dealing was to be replaced ‘‘by the 
private trader’s rapacious system of exploitation’’.*” 
Whisky continued to find its way to the Indians not 
only secretly by the traders but especially by people who 
did not take out licenses to trade at all. Traders were 
forbidden by law from introducing liquor into the Indian 
country but this regulation was difficult to enforce. In 
1822 Lieutenant Colonel Morgan reported from Fort 
Crawford that he had caused the boats of all traders 
who passed his post to be searched to prevent liquor 
from being carried to the Indians. He recommend- 
ed that the best places to stop the shipments of 
ardent spirits into the region about Prairie du Chien were 
at Fort Howard and Fort Armstrong where the traders 
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first entered the Indian country. He further said that 
no law or regulation could prevent the Indians living 
on the borders from obtaining liquor in any quantities 
they desired. He himself did not feel authorized to 
check the liquor traffic at the Galena lead mines to which 
Sauk and Foxes were resorting. Despite all attempts of 
Indian agents and commandants to enforce the laws 
against the use of liquor in the Indian trade, it continued 
to challenge their efforts as long as traffic in furs con- 
tinued.*** 

From Prairie du Chien as a center traders carried on 
a flourishing fur traffic with Indians in the Iowa country. 
The region of the Upper Iowa, the Turkey, the Maquo- 
keta, the Wapsipinicon, the Iowa, the Cedar, and the Des 
Moines rivers fairly teemed with game. Indeed, Prairie 
du Chien was almost the hub of a wheel down the spokes 
of which traders and Indians brought the product of the 
hunt and chase. From the north came bands of Sioux, 
Chippewa, Winnebago, and Menominee; down the Wis- 
consin came other bands of Winnebago and Menominee 
with an occasional Pottawattamie. From the Iowa coun- 
try and up the Mississippi came the Sauk, the Foxes, and 
the Ioway. The Indians travelled mostly by river in 
canoes, but a few came on ‘‘ponies, afoot, and horseback 
from the interior.’’*** 

When the Indians came from far and near to trade at 
Prairie du Chien ‘‘they were painted in their most gaudy 
colors, the bucks using red, yellow, and green to decorate 
their faces, while the squaws used vermilion, and painted 
a round spot of this color on each cheek and a streak 
down the middle of the hair where it was parted.’’ The 
canoes used on these journeys to the Prairie were both 
the dug-out and the birch bark. A fleet usually consisted 
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of twelve or fifteen canoes, although sometimes as many 
as forty arrived at a time. The Indians brought with 
them ‘‘furs, wild game, and pemmican made out of clean, 
fat venison pounded to a pulp, or of buffalo meat treated 
in the same manner.’’ They also brought ‘‘venison and 
buffalo meat’? that had been jerked, scorched and 
smoked. ‘‘Baskets, mats, wild honey, maple sugar, ber- 
ries in season, and dried lotus-root, which when cooked 
tasted like a potato’’ often formed part of their cargo. 
Sometimes brooms made out of birch, hickory, or ash 
were brought along. For these commodities the Indians 
obtained by sale or barter ‘‘flour, pork, coffee, tobacco, 
blankets, hatchets, knives, dress-goods, ribbons, ammu- 
nition, and trinkets of many kinds.’’ Bows and arrows 
for the white boys of Prairie du Chien, and moceasins 
and buckskin for their elders were other articles of traf- 
fic. When the Indians came to Prairie du Chien they 
usually remained for a week or two to feast, drink, dance, 
and otherwise enjoy a touch of civilization. All night 
long the tum tum tum of the Indian drum when a dance 
was in progress, ‘‘mingled with the erude songs and yells 
of the dancers’’, made the night hideous. On the oceasion 
of such visits Indian agent and officers of the post were 
alert to prevent a celebration turning into a hostile 
demonstration, for when the Indians became drunk fight- 
ing often followed and shooting affrays were not un- 
common.*°° 

The fur traders usually left for the Indian country in 
September, or in October if they had a shorter distance 
to go. They took their supply of provisions and goods in 
large canoes, in barges, or in cordelles. The barges were 
propelled with long poles, the cordelles were drawn with 
ropes from shore although oars were also employed, while 
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the voyageurs drove the canoes with paddles, sometimes 
using oars in swift cross currents. The goods included 
tobacco, hatchets, knives, powder, lead, kettles, blankets, 
woolen dress goods, calico, and trinkets such as beads, 
ribbons, looking glasses, and silver ornaments. Traps 
for catching animals, and a secret supply of rum, loaded 
perhaps after the agent had checked the invoice, were 
important items in the cargo.‘ 

When the trader reached his post or trading quarters 
up the Wisconsin, up or down the Mississippi, or in the 
Iowa country he would send his trappers into the in- 
terior. During the fall, winter, and early spring he would 
collect pelts at his trading shack. Then when the spring 
trapping was over, with his boats loaded with packs of 
muskrat, deer, beaver, bear, and raccoon skins, he would 
set out for Prairie du Chien. On these return journeys 
the voyageurs became a merry crew. They were eager 
for their year’s pay, small as it was; and their regular 
diet of hardtack, hulled corn, peas, and salt pork had 
begun to pall on jaded appetites. Singing their French 
boat songs by the hour and keeping time with their pad- 
dles they drove their canoes mile after mile toward home. 
Often in the springtime in the late twenties or early 
thirties, a visitor standing on the landing near the ware- 
house of the American Fur Company at Prairie du Chien, 
could hear ‘‘the music of these boatmen’s songs float out 
over the valley of the Mississippi’’ and then suddenly 
see a flotilla of ‘‘canoes, bateaux, and barges round a 
bend and appear in sight with the head canoe flying the 
American flag at its bow.’’*" 

Traders and voyageurs remained during the summer 
at Prairie du Chien, and in the fall set out for the wilder- 
ness again, glad to return to the wild life of the forest 
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and its freedom from conventions. On the day of de- 
parture the voyageurs were a picturesque group in their 
gaudy turbans or plume bedecked hats, their brilliant 
handkerchiefs tied around swarthy necks, their calico 
shirts, and their belts of flaming hue which held knife 
and tobacco pouch. Rough trousers, leggings, and cow- 
hide shoes or moccasins completed their costume. Scenes 
of hugging and kissing occurred between the voyageurs 
and their friends and relatives of both sexes. ‘*Bon 
voyage!’’ ‘‘Bon voyage!’’ would echo from the shore 
as the swarthy boatmen, pushing the prows of their 
canoes into the stream, dipped their paddles simultane- 
ously into the water and slipped away from the shore. 
At the same time the leader would commence to sing in 
a tremulous voice, and the air would be taken up by his 
fellows.*** 

The Indians adjusted their mode of living to the sea- 
sons of the fur trade, and became more and more de- 
pendent upon the traders for their livelihood. After a 
season’s hunt the Indians returned to their villages in 
the spring. With the departure of traders and voyageurs 
for Prairie du Chien Indian braves set their squaws to 
work making maple sugar, and later to planting corn, 
watermelons, potatoes, and squashes. With the return 
of the trader and his assistants in the fall the Indians 
were supplied with necessary goods prior to their setting 
out for the hunting grounds. Throughout the hunting 
season the trader kept in touch with the Indians there- 
abouts through runners who carried merchandise to the 
red men and returned laden with furs.** 

Among the noted characters engaged in the fur trade 
at Prairie du Chien who trafficked with the Indians in 
the Iowa country was Joseph Rolette. He had earlier 
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been active in behalf of the British interests, and after 
the permanent occupation of Prairie du Chien by Amer- 
icans he attained great success as a private trader. Be- 
cause of his influence with the Indians and his employees 
he became known as ‘‘King Rolette’’. Astor, realizing 
Rolette’s power in the region of the Upper Mississippi, 
induced him to become a member of the American Fur 
Company. Many are the local stories about the rivalry 
between Rolette and Michael Brisbois, another long time 
trader at the Prairie. Hercules L. Dousman, a represent- 
ative of the American Fur Company’s interest at Prairie 
du Chien, also achieved wealth and prominence in the 
business. As partners with the American Fur Company 
Dousman and Rolette at Prairie du Chien, and Henry 
Sibley in the region about Fort Snelling dominated the 
traffic in pelts in the Upper Mississippi territory during 
the thirties and early forties. Down the river and operat- 
ing under licenses from the Indian agent at Rock Island, 
Maurice Blondeau, Russell Farnham, and George Daven- 
port, as well as others, all successful independent traders 
among the Indians in the Iowa country, at length cast 
their lot with the great monopoly.*® Thus the fur trade 
continued until the influx of settlers drove the Indians to 
the westward and ended this picturesque episode in the 
pageant of the Upper Northwest. 

Parallel with the development of the traffic for furs 
and continuing in even greater force after the Indians 
were driven out, lead mining activities occupied an im- 
portant place in the commerce of the region below Prairie 
du Chien. The lure of lead brought trespassers to the 
Indian country on both sides of the Mississippi. Indeed, 
the Winnebago outbreak in 1827, previously discussed in 
this narrative, was caused primarily by Indian resent- 
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ment over the agressions of miners in the region between 
the Galena and Wisconsin rivers. On numerous occasions, 
too, detachments of troops from Fort Crawford were 
sent to the mining region to enforce the laws of the United 
States against trespass on the Indian land.** 

Although the French heard of mineral wealth in what 
is now southwestern Wisconsin and northwestern Illinois 
at an earlier date, it was Nicolas Perrot who was the 
real discoverer of the lead mines in this region. Due to 
his popularity with the Indians a Miami chief about 1690 
made known the secret of the mines to him and obtained 
his promise to build a fort in that vicinity. The exact 
site of this post is not known — it was somewhere below 
the mouth of the Wisconsin. It is supposed, however, 
that the lode worked by Perrot was at the present site 
of Dubuque, Iowa, and his post was across the river near 
the present site of Dunleith, Illinois.“ From Perrot’s 
time throughout the entire French régime the mines were 
worked by the Indians and by French traders, although 
the Fox wars interfered considerably with the progress 
of lead mining. After the close of the Fox wars mining 
increased to a considerable extent. ‘‘Lead became a use- 
ful adjunct of the fur trade, and in the ease of certain 
tribes mining almost took the place of hunting.’’*® 

Most of the work in the Indian diggings was done by 
old men and the squaws. The ore was dug out by all 
sorts of implements such as buck horns, hoes, and gun 
barrel crow-bars. Ledges containing ore were laborious- 
ly cracked by building a fire beneath, then pouring cold 
water on the heated rocks. Up an inclined plane the 
squaws carried the ore in birch-bark ‘‘mococks’’, and 
placed it on a crude furnace of logs. They then set fire 
to the whole, and as the molten metal ran down it was 
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collected in a depression in the ground, and allowed to 
cool. These ‘‘plats’’, irregular in shape, thick in the 
middle and thinned out at the edge, weighed from thirty 
to seventy pounds. Despite these crude and wasteful 
methods of smelting, hundreds of tons of lead were thus 
obtained by the Indians and traded to the whites for 
goods.** 

A new era in the story of lead mining in the Upper 
Mississippi region began when Julien Dubuque, then en- 
gaged in the fur trade at Prairie du Chien, obtained from 
the Fox Indians the sole right to work the mines in the 
region which now bears his name. This grant was ob- 
tained in September, 1788, and Dubuque with ten French- 
Canadian voyageurs soon removed to the Iowa side of 
the river. There a farm was cleared, and a trading- 
house, a mill, and a smelting furnace were soon erected. 
Mining began at once. Dubuque apparently employed 
Indians to do the work of mining and smelting, using the 
French-Canadians as overseers and helpers in the fur 
trade. As he prospered Dubuque desired to make him- 
self more secure in his possessions. Accordingly, having 
named his diggings the ‘‘ Mines of Spain’’ he asked for 
and obtained in 1796 a confirmation of his rights by the 
Spanish Governor of Louisiana. Twice a year he jour- 
neyed down the river to St. Louis with his boats loaded 
with furs and lead. In exchange he secured trinkets and 
merchandise for the Indian trade. But through extra- 
vagance and mismanagement he fell in debt, and to sat- 
isfy his claims assigned to Auguste Chouteau his prop- 
erty to be delivered at his death. Dubuque died in 1810, 
but his friends, the Indians, would allow no other whites 
to occupy the region.*” 

Throughout the next decade Indians mined lead in 
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great quantities on both sides of the river. Between 
1815 and 1820 John Shaw made eight trips with a trading 
boat between St. Louis and Prairie du Chien, and visited 
the mines on Galena River several times. On one occasion 
he brought away seventy tons of metal and still left much 
at the furnace. Prior to 1819 several American traders 
who attempted to go among the Sauk and Fox miners had 
been killed, but in that year a general movement toward 
the lead region of southwestern Wisconsin and north- 
western Illinois began. In the summer of 1819 Major 
Thomas Forsyth, Indian agent for the Sauk and Foxes, 
obtained definite information as to the number and loca- 
tion of the mines on both sides of the river. Contractors 
with supplies for Fort Crawford and for the new Fort 
Snelling were at this time beginning to pass the mines, 
and both whites and Indians found ready customers for 
their lead.**® 

Although the Fox Indians at Dubuque’s mines had 
manifested great jealousy of the whites, and fearing that 
they would encroach upon their rights had refused to 
allow strangers to view their diggings, Henry R. School- 
craft succeeded in the summer of 1820 in making a care- 
ful inspection of the region. It will be recalled that he 
was a member of the expedition of Governor Cass who 
was engaged in making an extensive tour through the 
western part of the territory under his jurisdiction. Real- 
izing that there would be a delay at Prairie du Chien 
Schoolcraft obtained permission from Cass to visit 
Dubuque’s mines.*” 

Taking a canoe with eight voyagewrs and one guide he 
first stopped at an island in the Mississippi opposite 
Kettle’s village where a number of traders were stationed 
to supply the Indians with merchandise and to purchase 
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their lead. Accompanied by Doctor Samuel S. Muir, for- 
merly an army surgeon but now a trader, and an inter- 
preter, Schoolcraft crossed to the Indian village. When 
he asked permission to visit the mines objections were 
raised at once, but liberal presents of tobacco and whisky 
soon gained the desired consent. 

At the diggings Schooleraft found old men and women 
working with hoes, shovels, pick-axes, and crow-bars pur- 
chased from the traders. No shafts were sunk but drifts 
dug at an angle descended into the hills. Baskets of ore 
were carried out of the pits to the Mississippi and ferried 
over to the island where the traders purchased it at the 
rate of two dollars for one hundred and twenty pounds, 
payable in goods. The traders then smelted the ore in 
their furnaces. Formerly the Indians had smelted the 
ore on log heaps by which much of the metal was lost in 
the ashes. These ashes were now being collected by the 
Foxes and sold to the traders for one dollar per bushel. 
Schooleraft found a stone monument over the grave otf 
Dubuque. The Indians, he said, had ‘‘burnt down his 
house and fences, and erased every vestige of civilized 
life, and they have since revoked, or at least denied the 
grant, and appear to set a very high value upon the 
mines.’’ After as thorough an examination of the prop- 
erty as his time would permit, Schoolcraft rejoined the 
exploring party at Fort Crawford. Three years later 
when J. C. Beltrami, an Italian refugee then on a trip up 
the Mississippi, sought to visit Dubuque’s Mines he, like 
Schooleraft, had to have recourse to the ‘‘all-powerful 
whiskey to obtain permission to see them.’’ The mines 
were so valuable, he said, and the Americans so enter- 
prising that he doubted the ability of the Indians to re- 
tain possession of them much longer.*” 
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The first legal occupation of the lead region in north- 
western Illinois and southwestern Wisconsin began in 
1822 when the government granted four leases for as 
many sections of land in the Galena River country. One 
of these grants was made to Colonel James Johnson who 
for three years had been operating in the country with- 
out a license. He immediately brought to the mines a 
number of workmen including some negro slaves, and a 
supply of tools. Anticipating opposition from the In- 
dians he had procured an order from the Secretary of 
War to Colonel Morgan for military protection. Detach- 
ments of troops were sent from Fort Edwards, Fort Arm- 
strong, and Fort Crawford to the lead region, and John- 
son commenced operations on the most extensive scale 
yet known in that country.*® 

At once a horde of squatters and speculators from Mis- 
souri, Kentucky, Tennessee, and southern Illinois flocked 
to the lead region. Little attention was paid to con- 
gressional enactments relative to leases, and disputes 
ensued between the lessees and the intruders. From the 
report made in 1826 by Lieutenant M. Thomas, then 
superintendent of the lead mine district, it appears that 
the number of persons in the Galena River diggings in- 
creased from one hundred on July 1, 1825, to four hun- 
dred and fifty-three on August 31, 1826.47° How this rapid 
influx of miners led to the Winnebago outbreak of 1827, 
and the subsequent treaties of 1828 and 1829 whereby 
the Indian title to the lead mine region east of the Mis- 
Sissippi was extinguished has been told in an earlier 
chapter. After the settlement of the Indian title to this 
land immigration poured in anew. Between 1821-1830 
miners in this region extracted 40,000,000 pounds of ore. 
The rapid development in the mining region east of the 
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Mississippi was due in part to the fact that the Sauk and 
Foxes refused to permit the whites to work the mines 
on the Iowa side of the river. The government, too, re- 
garded the region west of the Mississippi as private 
property and warned prospectors to keep off. In a letter 
from Secretary of War John C. Calhoun to Chief ‘‘Pee- 
mash-kee’’ in 1824, the latter was informed that Agent 
Forsyth had been directed to keep all intruders from the 
lead mines on the west side of the river. Another letter 
from T. L. McKenney, Superintendent of Indian Affairs, 
to Forsyth directed the latter to use force if necessary 
to keep the whites away from the lead mines of the Foxes 
west of the Mississippi.*” 

How the Fox Indians in great alarm abandoned their 
village at Dubuque’s Mines and fled to Rock Island after 
a delegation of their band en route to Prairie du Chien 
had been massacred by a war party of Sioux and Meno- 
minee has already been related. This bloody encounter 
occurred in the spring of 1830. No sooner did the whites 
in the Galena country hear of the departure of the In- 
dians than they rushed across the Mississippi to take 
possession of the mines. Among these intruders were 
the Langworthy brothers, James and Lucius, who later 
became prominent citizens of Dubuque. But the intruders 
were not allowed to enjoy the fruits of their illegal in- 
vasion. Early in July Lieutenant Colonel Taylor, then 
commandant at Fort Crawford, ordered them to decamp, 
and when they refused sent a detachment of troops by 
steamboat to enforce his orders. Learning of the coming 
of the troops the miners recrossed the river, and when 
the soldiers arrived they took only three prisoners who 
had lingered too long. During the stay of the troops the 
Foxes ventured back, and began anew to work the lodes.*” 
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Hopes of purchasing the mines west of the river by 
the government were blasted in 1831 when the Sauk and 
Foxes sent a war party against the Sioux and Menominee 
and massacred a camp of the latter almost under the guns 
of Fort Crawford. Fearing that this breach of the Treaty 
of 1830 would result in punishment by the United States 
government the Foxes once more abandoned the mines 
at Dubuque. In October, 1831, Lieutenant Jefferson 
Davis was sent by Colonel Morgan from Fort Crawford 
to the lead mine region to watch the Indians and to pre- 
vent trespassing on the Indian domain. He remained 
on duty at the mines until the spring of 1832, making fre- 
quent reconnoissances into the surrounding country some- 
times as far as the Maquoketa River. In March, Davis, 
who had obtained a furlough to visit his home in Missis- 
sippi, was relieved by Lieutenant J. R. B. Gardenier, who 
remained until the opening of the Black Hawk War.*” 

While General Scott was negotiating a treaty with the 
Indians in September, 1832, following the close of the 
Black Hawk War, scores of adventurers crowded Galena, 
Illinois, eager to seize upon possessions west of the Mis- 
sissippi. Although the treaty permitted the Sauk and 
Foxes to remain in the ceded portion until June 1, 1833, 
scarcely was the ink dry on the paper before the miners 
began to cross the river to work the ancient mines of 
Julien Dubuque. Again they were ordered to leave, this 
time by Marmaduke 8. Davenport, the new Indian agent 
at Rock Island. Many, after making a formal protest 
to the Secretary of War, recrossed the Mississippi. But 
at this stage of affairs an agent of the Chouteau claim- 
ants appeared at Galena, and leasing the mines to such 
persons as would agree to work them, induced many to 
invade once more the property across the Mississippi.*™ 
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To remove these squatters Colonel Taylor sent another 
detachment of troops from Fort Crawford this time 
under the command of Lieutenant George Wilson. De- 
spite his prohibition trespassers continued to cross the 
river, and a larger force under Lieutenants J. J. Aber- 
crombie and Jefferson Davis was despatched to the mines. 
It was in the dead of winter and so cold that the troops 
went all the way on the ice. As Davis had known many 
of the miners when they lived on the east side of the river 
the task of inducing them to retire devolved on him. He 
went to their homes, explained the absence of any power 
on the part of the military to modify, or delay the ex- 
ecution of their orders, and being a friend of Major 
Thomas C. Legate, then superintendent of the lead mines 
in the Galena district, promised ‘‘to secure through him 
to every man, the lead or prospect then held’’ as soon as 
the Indian title was extinguished. The miners agreed 
to depart, and this peaceful removal was always a source 
of gratification to the later President of the Confederacy. 
Troops, however, were maintained at the mines until May, 
1833, Lieutenant E. F. Covington being in charge of the 
detachment throughout March and April.‘ 

In’ June, 18338, when the Indian title to the eastern 
lowa country ended permits were granted by the super- 
intendent of the Galena district to scores of persons to 
mine and smelt lead in the old ‘‘Mines of Spain’’. All 
other persons found upon the Black Hawk Purchase 
without authority were to be reported to the Indian 
agents at Rock Island and Prairie du Chien. Armed 
with United States licenses miners began to transform 
this ‘‘lonely but coveted section of the Towa wilderness 
into a prosperous frontier community’’.”° Danger of 
removal by soldiers from Fort Crawford was ended. 


XIII 
THE FORT AND INDIAN AFFAIRS 1834-1840 


In the treaty with the Winnebago made near Fort Arm- 
strong in September following the close of the Black 
Hawk War, these Indians agreed to give up their land 
east of the Mississippi and to move to a new home in the 
Neutral Ground on or before June 1, 1833. At the same 
time the United States government promised to erect a 
school for the Winnebago, with a farm attached, some- 
where near Fort Crawford or Prairie du Chien.*” 

Shortly after the ratification of this treaty in the spring 
of 1833, Agent Street at Prairie du Chien received the 
first year’s appropriation of $7500 for these purposes 
with instructions from Elbert Herring, Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, to locate the new buildings west of the 
Mississippi. But before anything of consequence had 
been accomplished this order was countermanded by the 
Secretary of War. Street claimed that the agent and 
traders of the American Fur Company were opposing 
every effort to move the Winnebago west of the Missis- 
sippi, and were in fact trying to get him removed. Efforts 
were also being made to get the instructions relative to 
building the school changed so as to transfer the project 
to the Winnebago sub-agency at the Portage. Street pro- 
tested vigorously against the alleged interference of the 
traders and the scheme to place the school on the Wis- 
consin with the result that the suspension order was 
countermanded. Winter, however, had set in and it was 
too late to begin building operations that season." 
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In the spring of 1834 Street let the contract for the 
erection of the school. He had planned for stone build- 
ings, but the Secretary of War refused to approve any- 
thing other than ‘‘plain, comfortable log structures at 
small expense.’’? Street succeeded, however, in securing 
consent for the main building to be of stone, plans for 
which called for a substantial two-story structure with 
a chimney about ten-foot square up the center, and a 
great fireplace in every room. The site selected for the 
school was a location on the Yellow River in Iowa, about 
six miles up that stream from the Mississippi, and ap- 
proximately ten miles from Fort Crawford. At this 
point there was a small rich prairie suitable for farming 
operations, and a spring in the adjoining timber. The 
surrounding country was mostly woodland interspersed 
with prairie. The site was a few miles above the sawmill 
which had been used to make lumber for Fort Crawford, 
and in order to facilitate the erection of buildings for the 
Winnebago school Colonel Taylor offered to transfer this 
mill to Agent Street.‘ 

Shortly after Street had let the contract for the erec- 
tion of the buildings he was ordered to take charge of 
the Sauk and Foxes with headquarters at Rock Island, 
leaving the supervision of Winnebago affairs in the hands 
of the commanding officer at Fort Crawford. Street 
opposed this change vigorously on the grounds that no 
public or private benefit could result from his removal. 
There were no Indians within fifty miles of Rock Island, 
he said, nor would they visit that place until the spring 
after the winter’s hunt. Furthermore, his removal at 
this time would cause an extensive derangement of the 
plans for the Winnebago school and farm. The com- 
manding officer at Fort Crawford, capable as he was, 
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did not have the necessary leisure from military duties 
to give the proper attention to the project. Colonel Tay- 
lor, too, felt that Prairie du Chien was the logical place 
for the agency and that Street should remain there. In 
spite of protests, however, the contemplated change was 
made, and in accordance with orders Street turned over 
to Taylor all public property at the Prairie du Chien 
Agency and removed to Rock Island.**” 

Colonel Taylor continued as commandant of Fort 
Crawford until October 4, 1834, when he turned over the 
command of the post to Captain E. A. Hitchcock, and 
departed on a sixty day furlough. The garrison at Fort 
Crawford during the year, 1834, consisted of four or five 
companies of the First Infantry. From eight to thirteen 
officers and from one hundred and ninety-one to two 
hundred and fifty-seven men, comprised the garrison 
from time to time during the year. An examination of 
the ordinance department at Fort Crawford in 1834 
would have revealed an amazing array of materials for 
frontier defense. Among the equipment reported one 
reads of two iron twelve-pounders and one iron six- 
pounder of the field type artillery with carriages for each. 
There was also equipment for this artillery — sponges 
and rammers, ladles and worms, sponges, tompions, 
buckets, gunners’ belts and haversacks, linstocks, port- 
fire stocks, cases and clippers, priming horns, sponge 
_ covers, ladles for hot shot, sets of harness, and artillery 
saddles. There was on hand ready for service two hun- 
dred and seventy-six rounds of fixed strap shot for the 
twelve-pounders, ninety rounds of the same for the six- 
pounders, and fifty-three pounds of cannon powder. Two 
hundred and ten rounds of canister shot for the twelve- 
pounders and thirteen rounds for the six-pounders were 
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also available. For the infantry there were 1023 flint 
muskets, three new Harpers Ferry half-stocked rifles, six 
pistols, 600 pounds of powder, 5820 blank cartridges, and 
17,243 ball and buckshot cartridges. In addition to these, 
a large quantity of miscellaneous stores completed a well- 
stocked storehouse.*** 

Under Colonel Taylor’s supervision workmen con- 
structing the Winnebago school made satisfactory pro- 
gress. Meantime Street at Rock Island made strong 
appeals to be restored to Prairie du Chien. In a letter 
to Secretary of War Cass in September he complained 
that the agency buildings at Rock Island were uninhabit- 
able, and could not be repaired except at an unjustified 
expense. So far he had enjoyed the hospitality of Colonel 
William Davenport at Fort Armstrong, but hoped that 
Cass would order him to return to Prairie du Chien 
‘‘where from the state of the country and residence of 
the Indians there is constant intercourse with the Indians 
demanding vigilant and unremitted attention on the part 
of the Agent.’’ The Sauk and Foxes were now too far 
distant in Iowa to make an agency at Rock Island neces- 
sary. The Winnebago and Wabasha’s band of the Sioux 
wanted him to return, he said, and in support of his con- 
tention that Prairie du Chien would remain the center of 
Indian affairs for a number of years he enclosed a letter 
from Colonel Taylor.‘ 

Taylor declared that he considered the location of an 
Indian agent at Prairie du Chien ‘‘now and for a number 
of years to come as of more importance than at any other 
point on the Mississippi’’. In the first place, Indians 
could visit Prairie du Chien from the west without pass- 
ing through white settlements — this was not true at Rock 
Island. Again the Winnebago passed through Prairie 
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du Chien in going from one part of their land to the other 
and would continue to do so for some time. Moreover, 
Prairie du Chien was convenient to the Sioux nation. It 
was the great thoroughfare for the Winnebago, the lower 
band of the Sioux, and occasionally for the Foxes. A 
resident agent could do more good here in his opinion 
than at any place on the Upper Mississippi.**? Apparent- 
ly this letter as well as others of like import from his in- 
fluential friends had its effect, for Street was ordered 
back to Prairie du Chien late in the year.*** 

In the meantime another bloody massacre had taken 
place on an island in the Mississippi near Fort Crawford. 
The Winnebago Indians had gathered at Prairie du Chien 
for the annuities which were paid in 1834 during the first 
week in November. As was usually the case the money 
was out of their hands and in the pockets of the traders 
within a few hours after it had been distributed. The 
Indians had lingered at the Prairie, drinking and danc- 
ing, and were making preparations to cross into Iowa and 
join Wabasha’s band of Sioux for the winter’s hunt. On 
the night of November 6th, while the Winnebago slept, 
unconscious of any danger, a band of Sauk and Foxes 
erept upon them and began their ghastly work of 
slaughter. Ten braves, three or four women, and a num- 
ber of children were horribly mangled by the murderers 
in a swift orgy of destruction. A little boy, about twelve 
years of age, who brought word of the massacre to the 
fort, said he fired at the attacking party before he ran, 
and thought he saw a fellow fall. It turned out that he 
had shot a Fox Indian through the heart. On the next 
day he was all decked out with the usual badges of a 
brave and held as cherished trophies of his exploit the 
sealp, rifle, and tomahawk of the vanquished Fox. 
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As soon as he heard of the affray Captain Hitchcock 
sent Lieutenants G. H. Pegram and J. H. La Motte to 
the scene of the massacre. They reported appearances 
on the island shocking in the extreme. Captain W. R. 
Jouett was sent with a detachment down the Mississippi 
in pursuit of the murderers, while Lieutenant Pegram 
with another detachment scoured the region above 
Prairie du Chien, and up Turkey River. Demoralized by 
the massacre, the Winnebago changed their plans for the 
winter’s hunt, and much alarmed came flocking to Prairie 
du Chien from every quarter. Rolette declared that the 
American Fur Company would lose at least $5000 by the 
breaking up of the hunt.** 

An exterminating war was expected to result from this 
bloody deed, but prompt efforts on the part of the officers 
at Fort Crawford and Agent Street prevailed upon the 
Winnebago to let their Great Father punish the Sauk 
and Foxes. Taylor returned to the command of Fort 
Crawford in December, and assumed the task of adjust- 
ing the difficulty. The Sauk and Foxes were summoned 
to a conference at Prairie du Chien to make restitution 
and to bury the tomahawk. They came finally in May, 
1835. In the presence of Colonel Taylor and Agent Street 
a treaty was negotiated between the Menominee and 
Winnebago on the one hand and the Sauk and Foxes on 
the other whereby all concerned agreed to forgive each 
other for past offenses, and to live in peace in the future. 
Six of the chiefs and braves including the principal sut- 
ferers were among the signers. The council was conduct- 
ed with much ceremony. Forty horses were presented 
to the Winnebago by the Sauk and Foxes as full com- 
pensation for the loss of about half that number of people 
who had been murdered in cold blood. The indemnity 
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was accepted, belts of wampum were given by the friends 
of the offenders, and the pipe of peace was smoked. 
Mutual assurances of peace and harmony concluded the 
council. But ‘‘Wakaun Haka’’, who had lost a wife and 
several children in the massacre, stood aloof, disdaining 
the compromise, and refusing to share in the presents 
or to shake the hands of his enemies.** 

When Street returned to Prairie du Chien late in 1834 
he turned his attention to the task of starting the Winne- 
bago school and farm. It was too late in the season for 
active operations on the new farm, but the school was 
begun as soon as the building, a good, plain, stone struc- 
ture of permanent and useful character, was ready. In 
the meantime Reverend David Lowry, a Presbyterian 
minister, who had been appointed by President Jackson 
as a teacher for the Winnebago, had arrived at Prairie 
du Chien. Early in 1835, he opened the school, with his 
wife, Mary Ann Lowry, acting as his assistant. Street 
employed hands for the farm and set them to work on 
the experimental plot near the school. Through a friend 
in Illinois he procured four yoke of oxen and two horses, 
but he had scarcely paid for them and placed them on 
the farm before he was again peremptorily ordered to 
move to Rock Island. 

At first few pupils came to the new school, but when 
Street inspected the institution on April 30, 1835, he 
found six pupils attending regularly, and Indians were 
visiting the place daily, showing a lively interest in both 
the school work and the adjoining farm. In May three 
new pupils enrolled. ‘‘Everything now’’, said Street, 
‘‘bids fair for the entire success of these interesting ex- 
periments’’.**7 

Despite Street’s protests against being transferred to 
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Rock Island the order remained unchanged. Consequent- 
ly on March 30, 1835, he again turned over to Colonel 
Taylor the supervision of Winnebago affairs at Prairie 
du Chien. To add to his troubles H. L. Dousman, the 
American Fur Company manager at Prairie du Chien, 
wrote to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs claiming 
that Street had employed the Winnebago blacksmith for 
two months in erecting the school on Yellow River. The 
blacksmith’s son received pay from the government as 
a striker but did no work, The blacksmith himself, it was 
claimed, often closed his shop to erect houses for people 
in the village. Meantime, when the Winnebago needed 
new axes, hoes, or spears they were compelled to pur- 
chase them. The American Fur Company’s smith had 
done much work for the Winnebago without pay, and as 
a result both the Fur Company and the Indians were the 
victims of Street’s alleged neglect and mismanagement. 
The Commissioner of Indian Affairs ordered Colonel 
Taylor to investigate the charges. Street’s reply and 
Taylor’s statement of the situation indicated that Dous- 
man’s charges were unjust and unfounded. The removal 
of Street to Rock Island, however, was thoroughly satis- 
factory to the representatives of the American Fur 
Company.*® , 
During the late spring and summer of 1835 troops from 
Fort Crawford were engaged in a new enterprise — that 
of constructing a military road from Fort Crawford to 
Fort Winnebago, This was the culmination of a plan 
that had been inaugurated as early as 1830 when Congress 
made an appropriation to build a military road from 
Chicago to Green Bay and from Green Bay to the Port- 
age.“ In November, 1831, Quartermaster General Jesup 
reported to the Secretary of War that ‘‘in consequence 
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of the reduction of the force at Green Bay, and the em- 
ployment of the garrison at Fort Winnebago in the eree- 
tion of barracks, the road between those places has not 
been commenced. The necessary arrangements will be 
completed during the winter, and this object will receive 
early attention on the opening of the next season.’ A 
year later he notified Cass that an additional appropria- 
tion had been made to extend the road from Fort Winne- 
bago to Fort Crawford and that Lieutenant A. J. Center 
had begun the survey of the route on October 21, 1832.4 
In November, 1833, Jesup reported, ‘‘the road from Fort 
Howard, Green Bay, to Fort Crawford, on the Mississippi 
river, has been surveyed and located during the present 
season. This is an important military communication, 
intended to connect three of the exterior posts on the 
northwestern frontier. To complete the work a further 
appropriation will be necessary.’’**? Another year passed 
without any progress being made on the project, and in 
November, 1834, Jesup wrote, ‘‘The appropriations for 
the road from Fort Howard to Fort Crawford not being 
sufficient to carry on the work with advantage by means 
of hired laborers or by contract, and the troops at both 
posts being engaged in building, nothing has yet been 
effected except the survey of the route.’’*” 

But in May, 1835, three companies from Fort Craw- 
ford began the task of constructing the road from Prairie 
du Chien to Fort Winnebago. The garrison at the fort 
which in April consisted of ten officers and two hundred 
and twelve men was now reduced to five officers and 
ninety-two men, All the rest were employed on the road. 
By August the soldiers of Colonel Taylor’s command had 
completed their section of the military highway, but the 
troops from Fort Howard and Fort Winnebago, who had 
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to clear a track through dense timber, had not finished 
their section by the end of the year.*** The road as con- 
structed by the soldiers was a crude affair. The work 
was done by setting mile stakes on the prairie, making 
corduroy crossings of logs in the marshes, constructing 
rude bridges across streams, and cutting a track some two 
rods wide through the timber. ‘‘It was a poor excuse for 
a road, according to present day standards,’’ says a re- 
cent writer, ‘‘and could be used only in the winter when 
the ground was frozen or when the weather was dry in 
the summer.’’ Downpours often flooded great sections 
of it and made other parts ‘‘as slippery as noodles on a 
spoon.’’**° Nevertheless, this highway was an important 
adjunct to the three military posts which it connected. 
It was at least one-third less in distance than the Fox- 
Wisconsin waterway which heretofore had been the only 
means of communication between Fort Howard, Fort 
Winnebago, and Fort Crawford; and poor as it was, this 
road was a great advance over no highway at all.**° 
About the time the soldiers returned to Fort Crawford 
from their road building operations a distinguished visit- 
or came to the Prairie. George Catlin, who had spent 
several months at Fort Snelling, left that post for Prairie 
du Chien on July 27th, accompanied by a soldier.* 
Catlin was an artist who made a specialty of Indian 
scenes, and at Prairie du Chien he expected to have ‘‘new 
subjects’’ for his brush and ‘‘new themes’’ for his pen. 
He was not disappointed. While he was there Wabasha’s 
band of the Sioux came to Prairie du Chien and remained 
several weeks to get their annuities. The money as usual 
fell far short of paying their debts to the traders, but the 
Indians had no difficulty in getting enough whisky for a 
‘‘grand carouse and a brawl’’. At the end of a spree 
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when the men had a surfeit of whisky and wanted a little 
more amusement, they announced that the squaws were 
going to have a ‘“‘ball play’’.*% 

As prizes for the contest the braves laid out a great 
quantity of ribbons, calicoes, and ornaments calculated 
to appeal to the women. These presents were hung on 
a pole resting on crotehes, and guarded by an old Indian 
who was to be judge-and umpire of the play. The women 
were divided into two equal parties and the contest began. 
In this game two balls were attached to a string about 
a foot and a half long. Hach woman held a short stick 
in each hand on which she endeavored to catch the string 
with the two balls and throw them over the goal of her 
own party. The men were more than half drunk, and 
took great pleasure in rolling about on the ground and 
laughing while the women were tumbling about and 
scuffing for the ball. Often the contest, waxing hot, 
brought the struggling women over the heads of the men, 
who ‘‘half from whisky, and half from inclination’’ were 
lying in groups flat on the ground.**” 

No unusual Indian problems demanded the attention 
of Colonel Taylor or the garrison at Fort Crawford dur- 
ing the rest of 1835 or in 1836. In the latter year the first 
census of the newly created Territory of Wisconsin of 
which Iowa was a part revealed the presence of two hun- 
dred and sixty officers and men at Fort Crawford, thirteen 
women, twenty-three children, and seventeen slaves of 
both sexes.°” 

An inspection of Fort Crawford in October, 1836, in- 
dicated the character of Taylor’s supervision of the post. 
The inspector declared that the mess rooms of Fort Craw- 
ford were roomy and convenient, clean and neat. No 
neglect on the part of the cooks was ever tolerated and 
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the abundant rations were properly cooked and served. 
Arms and equipment, bunks, armracks, and clothing of 
the men were in proper condition, while the regimental 
and company books of the officers were correctly kept. 
Although the hospital was badly arranged, this mal- 
arrangement would not inconvenience the surgeon or his 
patients so long as the health of the post continued as 
good as it was at the time of inspection. The supply of 
stores and medicine was abundant and neatly arranged. 
Sutlers at the fort gave satisfaction and sold goods to 
the soldiers at prices much below the rates in the village 
of Prairie du Chien. Although no positive fault could 
be found with the instruction of the troops and their 
performance of evolutions their perfection in drill was 
not equal to the record of the regiment in 1828. This, 
however, in view of the type of service in which the 
troops had been employed was not surprising. As to 
discipline, the utmost pains had been taken by the officers 
to carry into effect the wholesome regulations of the post, 
but the nearness of dram shops, which were open to the 
soldier at all hours, made the task diffieult. The ad- 
ministration of the post was correct in every particular. 
Rations in the subsistence department were abundant 
enough to supply the garrison until the next delivery in 
May, but to provide for the anticipated arrival of re- 
eruits the commissary at St. Louis had been called upon 
to furnish an additional supply of pork and flour both 
for Fort Crawford and Fort Snelling. The stores were 
properly arranged with care taken to insure their pre- 
servation. In the ordnance department the powder and 
ammunition were in good order and of sufficient quantity 
to answer all probable wants of the garrison. ‘‘No 
post’’, declared the inspector, ‘‘whether on the sea board 
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or the interior is provided with a better magazine and 
gun house than Fort Crawford, nor at none can greater 
pains be taken to secure the article in store from waste 
or damage.’’*" 

In the meantime Agent Street at Rock Island had been 
striving with all his might to be reassigned to Prairie du 
Chien. He recommended to George W. Jones, then Dele- 
gate in Congress from Michigan Territory, that the Sauk 
and Fox Agency should be moved from Rock Island to 
the Des Moines River, as the Indians, passing through 
settlements of whites in coming to Rock Island, always 
caused trouble and annoyances. He complained that he 
was at great expense as he had to maintain his family 
at Prairie du Chien. There was no school, no church, 
and no fit quarters on Rock Island. But his complaints 
went unheeded. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
declared in April, 1836, that it was inexpedient to trans- 
fer the agency to Prairie du Chien, but gave Street per- 
mission to occupy quarters vacated by military officers 
at Fort Armstrong.°? 

In the absence of Colonel Taylor at Jefferson Barracks 
in November and December, 1836, Captain W. R. Jouett 
assumed command of Fort Crawford. He fully sympa- 
thized with the attempt to educate the Winnebago and in 
cooperation with Street measures were taken to carry 
out fully the provisions of the Treaty of 1832 as to the 
school and farm. Additional farm hands were hired and 
more oxen purchased.** On January 14, 1837, Brevet 
Major Gustavus Loomis relieved Captain Jouett in com- 
mand of Fort Crawford, and remained as commandant 
until Taylor’s return in May.*”* 

In a letter to his father, dated February 16, 1837, 
Thomas P. Street told of a recent visit of Governor 
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Henry Dodge, who in his capacity as Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs for Wisconsin Territory had come on an 
inspection tour to Prairie du Chien. Young Street en- 
tertained the Governor and took him and Major Loomis 
in a sleigh to visit the Indian school on Yellow River. 
Dodge expressed much satisfaction at the manner in 
which the school and farm were conducted, and promised 
to support it notwithstanding efforts to put it down. He 
said that he had given Agent Street the choice of staying 
at Rock Island or of returning to Prairie du Chien. 
Major Loomis at once expressed his desire for Street’s 
return, saying that he knew ‘‘but little of Indians’’ and 
wanted ‘‘to know less.’ Street, of course, returned 
to Prairie du Chien as soon as he received permission 
from Governor Dodge.°*® 

Through opposition of the traders, the natural habits 
of idleness on the part of Indians, and a distaste for any 
restraint the progress of the Indian school had been slow. 
With the return of Street to Prairie du Chien in 1837, 
however, he exerted himself in cooperation with Reverend 
Lowry, the superintendent, to put the school in full 
operation. By December, 1837, the enrollment had in- 
creased to forty-one pupils — fifteen boys and twenty- 
six girls. Eleven of these boarded and lodged at the 
school while the remainder lived in the teepees of their 
parents to which they returned at the close of the school 
day taking with them rations of pork, salt, and meal 
which they added to the potatoes and corn of the family 
larder. The institution furnished clothing to all the 
pupils, supplying each boy and girl with new garments 
whenever they were needed. The increased enrollment 
necessitated a larger teaching staff, and accordingly 
Bradford L. and Patsey Porter of Kentucky were ap- 
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pointed to assist Reverend Lowry and his wife. Super- 
intendent Lowry received $500 as his yearly wage, while 
each of his assistants drew an annual income of $300 for 
their services in attempting to bring the white man’s 
learning to the children of the red men.*” 

A year later the attendance had fallen to thirty-six — 
fourteen girls and twenty-two boys. This number, how- 
ever, was as many as the yearly appropriation would 
adequately care for, and, although the superintendent 
felt that he could secure more pupils, he had neither the 
money nor the room to provide for them. 

Progress in education, too, was not as rapid as the 
promoters of the school desired. Reverend Lowry at- 
tributed the retardation of the pupils not to lack of in- 
tellect, but to ignorance of the English language and to 
lack of codperation on the part of the parents. The un- 
sympathetic attitude of the parents made it difficult to 
enforce discipline, and irregularity of attendance also 
retarded the progress of the children. Two and a half 
years after the school opened, however, several pupils 
were spelling words of three or four syllables, and they 
had made some progress in writing, in translating Indian 
words into English, and in counting. The girls had 
learned to sew and the boys to farm.°* A granddaughter 
of Reverend Lowry thus described conditions in the 
school at this time: ‘‘My grandmother was quite success- 
ful in handling the little savages and when they got un- 
ruly with the other teachers they were sent to her. They 
all loved her and sometimes her room would be so crowd- 
ed with Indian children sitting on the floor and every- 
where there was scarcely room to walk.’’*” 

Street’s active support of his project to civilize the 
Winnebago, however, was destined to be short-lived. In 
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the fall of 1837 he was required to take a delegation of 
Sauk and Foxes to Washington, D. C., where the govern- 
ment acquired by treaty a triangular strip of the lowa 
country west of the Black Hawk Purchase. In 1838 
Street was ordered to select the site for the Sauk and 
Fox agency on the Des Moines River. Early in 1839 he 
moved his family to the new agency and gave up all 
supervision of the Winnebago.*” 

The year 1839 marked the peak of attainment for the 
school on Yellow River. A report in December showed 
an enrollment of seventy-nine pupils — forty-three boys 
and thirty-six girls. During the year the girls had made 
two hundred garments — shirts, trousers, dresses, skirts, 
coats, and aprons — all the clothing, in fact, required by 
the pupils in the school. Another building had been 
erected to care for the increased enrollment, and changes 
had been made in the teaching staff. In July, 1839, when 
Lowry became sub-agent for the Winnebago, he turned 
the supervision of the school over to John Thomas; later 
in the year Abner McDowell became superintendent of 
the school while Thomas devoted his time to the super- 
vision of the adjoining farm. Joseph Mills and his wife 
Evalina taught during part of the year, and other new 
teachers were Minerva and Lucy Brunson and Nancy 
MeDowell.°" 

A visit to the school in August, 1840, by J. H. Lock- 
wood and B. W. Brisbois, prominent citizens of Prairie 
du Chien, caused them to exclaim in surprise that they 
had never seen a more orderly or ambitious school even 
of white children. They were astonished at the progress 
made by the children in the three year interval since their 
previous visit. But the days of the Indian school on 
Yellow River were numbered. On October 1, 1840, the 
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teachers were notified that their services would be needed 
no longer. Sub-agent Lowry had received orders to sell 
the buildings preparatory to reéstablishing the agency 
and school at a new location farther west in Iowa, some- 
where on Turkey River in the Neutral Ground.*” ; 

In the meantime repeated efforts had been made to 
induce the Winnebago in Wisconsin to remove to the 
Neutral Ground in accordance with the provisions of 
the Treaty of 1832. But fear of collisions with the Sioux 
and Sauk and Fox war parties then scouring the Neutral 
Ground in search of one another, as well as the influence 
of the traders had blocked all efforts to place the Win- 
nebago in the Jowa country. On November 1, 1837, a 
deputation of Winnebago chiefs and braves journeyed 
to Washington to make another treaty with the govern- 
ment. The Indians surrendered their right to hunt upon 
a twenty-mile strip at the east end of the Neutral Ground, 
and agreed to move into the Iowa country within eight 
months after the ratification of the treaty. Time passed, 
and still the Winnebago clung to their old haunts in Wis- 
consin, annoying the pioneer settlers by the theft of 
stock and other property. By the autumn of 1839 a few 
bands had crossed over to the west side of the river, but 
most of them clung to their old homes. Winneshiek’s 
band had located on the Upper Iowa River some fifty 
miles from Fort Crawford; Two Shillings’ band dwelt 
near the Winnebago school on Yellow River; while Little 
Priest’s and Whirling Thunder’s bands were living on a 
farm some fifteen miles west of the school. All the other 
Winnebago bands —those under Big Canoe, Waukon, 
Yellow Thunder, Caramanee, Dandy, Little Soldier, De- 
corah, and Big Head still dwelt in Wisconsin. 

Finally the patience of congressmen familiar with the 
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situation became exhausted, and a resolution was passed 
by the Senate in March, 1840, asking the Secretary of 
War to explain why the Winnebago had not been removed 
to their reservation in Iowa. He replied that part of 
the delay was due to an effort to induce the Winnebago 
to aecept a new home in Missouri, but as this proposal 
had not met with success, General Henry Atkinson had 
already been instructed in February, 1840, to remove 
the Winnebago to the Neutral Ground by force if neces- 
Sary.s 

As long as the Winnebago Indians remained in Wis- 
consin there was need of a garrison at Fort Crawford, 
but with the departure of Colonel Taylor with a detach- 
ment for the Seminole War in July, 1837, the number of 
troops at the post was greatly reduced. Brevet Briga- 
dier General George M. Brooke assumed command of 
Fort Crawford on July 18, 1837. The Post Returns for 
that month show a garrison of nine officers and only 
forty men — Companies B and C of the Fifth Infantry. 
On September 4, 1837, Captain William Alexander re- 
lieved Brooke, and remained in command until July 1, 
1838, when Brooke returned. During this interval there 
were from four to six officers at the post and from forty- 
nine to fifty-six enlisted men. General Brooke remained 
as commandant throughout the rest of the year except 
temporarily in November when he was absent at Galena 
establishing a recruiting rendezvous for the regiment. 
There was little change during these months in either the 
number of officers or men.°° 

Brooke likewise remained in command of Fort Craw- 
ford throughout 1839 except for short intervals, once 
when he journeyed to Fort Winnebago in June to inspect 
the troops at that post, and again in October when he 
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went to St. Louis to inspect the recruiting rendezvous 
there. During his absence in June, Lieutenant C. C. 
Sibley commanded Fort Crawford, and during Brooke’s 
visit to St. Louis, Captain A. S. Hooe had charge of the 
post. In May, 1839, the arrival of several companies 
increased the garrison from a total of seventy to one 
hundred and seventy-five officers and men. By the end 
of December the garrison had been increased through 
new arrivals to almost two hundred.**® Early in 1840 
a newspaper editor wrote ‘‘The U. S. Fort (Crawford) 
under the able command of the talented and experienced 
Brooke, at present contains upwards of 200 men, all in 
fine spirits and anxiously waiting an opportunity for try- 
ing their skill in ‘trailing the ribs’ of their old friends, 
the Winnebagoes.’’*?” 

During the late thirties the tasks of the soldiers at 
Fort Crawford as far as Indian affairs were concerned 
had been light. No Indian war or uprising had called 
them into active service. But in 1840 the task of moving 
the reluctant Winnebago from their old homes in Wis- 
consin to the Neutral Ground in Iowa brought a measure 
of relief from the dull routine of garrison life. 


XIV 
IN THE NEUTRAL GROUND 


Tur removal of the Winnebago from Wisconsin to Iowa 
began in the spring of 1840 with Brigadier General Henry 
Atkinson in command of the project. With the Eighth 
Infantry under Colonel William J. Worth, a strong de- 
tachment of the Fifth Infantry from Fort Crawford 
under Brigadier General Brooke, and a troop of dragoons 
under Captain Edwin V. Sumner, Atkinson gathered 
several bands of Winnebago at the Portage and escorted 
them to Prairie du Chien. With most of them little diffi- 
culty was encountered and, except in a few instances, 
coercive measures were unnecessary. The bands that 
had been gathered at the Portage together with the Win- 
nebago near Prairie du Chien crossed over to the west 
side of the Mississippi; but at this point manifested 
great aversion to going farther into the Neutral Ground. 
They set up their lodges and tents along the river in a 
vain hope to be allowed to stay. An epidemic of dysen- 
tery added to their distress; they suffered much and 
many lives were lost. This misfortune and their distress 
at being forced to settle down in a narrow strip of land 
between the Sioux and the Sauk and Foxes induced Gen- 
eral Atkinson to permit them to remain along the river 
until fall. But when autumn arrived the Indians still 
refused to move westward. Even the promise to carry 
all their property and their sick in wagons at govern- 
ment expense had no effect. The Winnebago were being 
made untractable by mercenary traders and whisky 
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sellers who encouraged them in their refusal to move to 
the Turkey River site. The refusal of the government, 
however, to pay their next annuities anywhere except 
at their new agency was a potent factor in inducing the 
Winnebago to start westward from the Mississippi.*® 

In the meantime Captain Isaac Lynde with Company 
F of the Fifth Infantry had been sent from Fort Craw- 
ford into the Neutral Ground to protect the Winnebago 
in their new home from attacks by their enemies, the 
Sauk and Foxes. His soldiers marched to a point on 
Turkey River in what is now Winneshiek County, Iowa, 
a few miles north of the site selected for the new agency 
house and mission school. Here they went into camp 
on May 31, 1840, naming the place ‘‘Camp Atkinson”’ 
in honor of the department commander.” 

Two days later about fifty mechanics, who had come 
from Prairie du Chien under the escort of Company F, 
began the erection of the barracks and quarters of the 
new post. Government teamsters hauled part of the 
material used in the construction of the buildings from 
the vicinity of Fort Crawford over the route later known 
as the old military trail. Throughout the summer and 
autumn of 1840, horses, oxen, and mules stamped their 
way over the fifty miles of prairie drawing heavy loads of 
pine lumber, nails, and other supplies. A sawmill near the 
site selected for the new Winnebago school turned out 
walnut lumber for interior use while blocks of limestone 
were quarried in the immediate vicinity of the fort. Car- 
penters and masons completed quarters for the accom- 
modation of Captain Lynde’s company during the sum- 
mer, At the same time other workmen erected a build- 
ing near the landing on the west bank of the Mississippi 
opposite Fort Crawford for the storage of supplies 
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until they could be hauled overland to the new post on 
Turkey River.” 

At Fort Crawford during this interval the task of re- 
moving the Winnebago had necessitated the erection of 
stables and other accommodations for a squadron of 
dragoons. The garrison had been increased from a total 
of one hundred and thirty-two in May to a total of four 
hundred and five in June by the return of detachments 
from the Portage. Throughout the rest of the year a 
force of over four hundred troops was stationed at this 
post.°”* 

Construction of the new fort on Turkey River con- 
tinued throughout the fall and winter of 1840-1841; and 
during the next spring the post was given the name of 
Fort Atkinson. In the meantime, rumors of a warlike 
attitude on the part of the Sauk and Fox Indians led 
Governor Dodge of Wisconsin Territory to urge the 
sending of a mounted force into the Neutral Ground to 
help protect the Winnebago and to prevent their return 
to Wisconsin. To meet this situation General Atkinson 
from St. Louis ordered troops from Fort Crawford to 
march into the region of the Red Cedar and Turkey 
rivers until it was expedient to send mounted troops. 
He felt that it would be unwise to station dragoons at 
Fort Atkinson before the middle of May as there would 
be no barracks nor stables for their accommodation nor 
forage for their horses.” 

The mechanics at Fort Atkinson began at once to erect 
additional barracks and to build stables. On June 24, 
1841, Captain Sumner with Company B of the First 
United States Dragoons arrived from Fort Crawford 
and joined the garrison at Fort Atkinson. For six years 
thereafter this post was garrisoned both by infantry and 
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mounted troops. In September, 1841, Company K of 
the First Infantry, which had arrived at Fort Crawford 
in August, moved over and relieved Captain Lynde’s 
company. The Fifth Infantry which had been at Fort 
Crawford for many years now gave way to the First 
Infantry under the command of Brevet Colonel William 
Davenport.**° 

When work on Fort Atkinson was completed during the 
next year, 1842, four long rectangular barracks, two of 
stone and two of logs hewn flat, enclosed a square parade 
and drill ground of more than an acre. These buildings 
were two stories high and twenty feet from the ground 
to the eaves, each having an upper porch along its entire 
length, with the one on the officers’ quarters screened in 
with movable wooden blinds. Commissioned officers and 
their families occupied one of the stone barracks; non- 
coms and their families lived in one of hewn logs; while 
the private soldiers occupied the other two. In one of 
the latter—the stone building—the lower part was 
used as a hospital; while in the other, the upstairs sec- 
tion was fitted up with bunks, and the lower part was 
divided into several living rooms and one large room 
which was equipped with benches, a platform, and a 
pulpit. This room was designed to serve the double 
purpose of a chapel on Sundays, and a post school for 
the children of officers during the week. 

At one end of the parade ground a tall flag-staff 
towered above the works. A gunhouse with thick stone 
walls and peaked roof occupied the southwest corner of 
the works, which with its counterpart in the northeast 
corner guarded the approaches to the four sides of the 
stockade. In the southeast corner stood the stone maga- 
zine or powder-house, while in the opposite corner was 
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located the quartermaster’s storehouse adjomed by the 
sutler’s store, with the guardhouse nearby. A picket 
fence of squared logs twelve feet high with loop holes at 
intervals of four feet enclosed the buildings. The entire 
fort when completed made, indeed, a formidable ap- 
pearance.*”* 

To complete the buildings and to build the road from 
the Mississippi required appropriations of some $90,000, 
a sum much greater than the circumstances warranted 
in the opinion of the Quartermaster General, who fore- 
saw that the pressure of white population westward 
would, in a few years, force the Indians from this land, 
and thus render the fort useless.°” 

In his report in the autumn of 1842, Reverend Lowry, 
the sub-agent, predicted a gloomy future for his charges. 
The Winnebago were still scattered — over eight hundred 
had wandered into lands north of the Neutral Ground, 
over two hundred more were on the Upper lowa near 
the Mississippi, while only seven hundred and fifty-six 
were at or near the Turkey River agency. Only one- 
fourth of the 1500 acres that had been broken up were 
under cultivation. Many of the Winnebago still refused 
to leave their haunts along the Mississippi, while hun- 
dreds had slipped back into Wisconsin. Many had died 
from illness during the past year, and as many as thirty- 
nine had been killed in drunken brawls during the pre- 
ceding fourteen months. Unscrupulous white men were 
debauching the Indians by giving them whisky in ex- 
change for guns, horses, provisions, and goods, then sell- 
ing these articles back again at exorbitant prices when 
the Indians received their annuities.*”¢ 

It seemed almost a hopeless task for the military to 
keep the Winnebago within the confines of the Neutral 
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Ground. Patrol duty for this and other purposes often 
took the mounted company at Fort Atkinson on long 
tours. Twice during 1842 requisitions from Governor 
John Chambers of Iowa Territory called Captain Sum- 
ner and his dragoons to spend several weeks in the saddle 
driving out squatters from the Indian lands to the south. 
Although heavy rains often pelted the troops, streams 
had to be forded, and the hardships of camp endured, 
the troopers welcomed the change from the routine of 
garrison life. The adventurer, too, who had squatted 
upon Indian land found himself ejected, his cabin burned 
down, his fences destroyed, and his crops trampled under 
foot. In August, 1842, Captain James Allen with forty- 
four dragoons arrived at Fort Atkinson after a long 
journey overland from Fort Leavenworth. In a short 
time they were on their way to establish a temporary 
post called Fort Sanford near the Sauk and Fox Agency 
on the Des Moines River.°” 

The trouble caused by marauding bands of Winnebago 
who escaped from the vigilance of the troops at Fort 
Atkinson and recrossed the Mississippi brought a storm 
of protests from the whites who were coming in ever- 
increasing numbers to southwestern Wisconsin. Troops 
at Fort Crawford were frequently called upon to round 
up straying bands of Indians and send them back to Iowa. 
Moreover the pressure of settlers in the Territory of 
Iowa made the acquisition of the Neutral Ground highly 
desirable. The first effort to induce the Winnebago to 
exchange the Neutral Ground for a new home in Min- 
nesota was made in July, 1843, when Governor Chambers 
held a council with these Indians, and attempted to make 
a treaty. Company A from Fort Crawford came to the 
council to help preserve order, while Captain Sumner 
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with his dragoons prevented some notorious whisky ven- 
ders on the boundary from selling their product to the 
assembled tribesmen. Chambers’s efforts, however, were 
InaVee es 

Winnebago depredations continued, and residents in 
the border settlements were becoming exasperated beyond 
measure. During the autumn of 1843 and the spring of 
1844 the indefatigable efforts of Captain Sumner and his 
dragoons brought many of these Winnebago who had 
clung to the west shore of the Mississippi within their 
boundary twenty miles westward.*?? Nevertheless when 
President John Tyler removed Lowry in 1844 and ap- 
pointed James McGregor as sub-agent of the Winnebago 
the latter found the Indians very generally under the in- 
fluence of whisky and in a state of great insubordi- 
nation.°*° 

A second attempt to buy the Winnebago rights to the 
Neutral Ground in 1844 failed as had the first in 1843. 
Then Governor Dodge of Wisconsin Territory in June, 
1845, tried his hand at treaty making. Again a company 
from Fort Crawford came over to take part in the cere- 
mony. But the fifteen hundred Winnebago who met 
Dodge in council at Fort Atkinson seemed to be complete- 
ly under the influence of traders who from selfish motives 
opposed their removal. The result was an indecisive 
parley. Dodge recommended that the Winnebago them- 
selves be permitted to select a new reservation in the 
Sioux country of Minnesota, and that delegations of both 
nations should journey to Washington to deal directly 
with the government.®* 

When John KE, Fletcher, the new sub-agent to the Win- 
nebago, entered upon his duties at the Turkey River 
agency on July 5, 1845, he found the condition of his 
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charges better than he anticipated. They were at that 
date on friendly terms with all neighboring tribes. But 
their proximity to the whites, he said, was not favorable 
to their moral improvement. Although Captain Sumner 
and his dragoons were an effectual check against the 
smuggling of liquor into the reservation, it was impossible 
to prevent the Indians from going singly and in small 
numbers to white settlements to procure it.° Two such 
places, known as Sodom and Gomorrah and located just 
over the boundary on the road from Fort Crawford to 
Fort Atkinson, did a thriving business.*** 

The summer of 1845 was long remembered by the dra- 
goons at Fort Atkinson. Joined by Captain Allen’s com- 
pany from the new Fort Des Moines the two outfits spent 
some three months on an extended trip into the Minnesota 
region of Iowa Territory. June rains and floods delayed 
the march so that Traverse des Sioux, the objective of 
the trip, was not reached until June 22nd. Captains 
Sumner and Allen held many impressive councils with 
Indians, and warned a band of half-breeds from Canada 
that they were trespassing on the territory of the United 
States. Leaving Traverse des Sioux on August 11th the 
two companies set out on the return march. By steady 
riding Captain Sumner’s company made the journey in 
eight days, but the dragoons rode back into Fort Atkinson 
with uniforms badly worn, horses jaded, and the men 
weary from the long trip.*** 

The story of the Winnebago in the Neutral Ground 
during the remainder of 1845 differs little from the 
dreary tale of their misery during preceding months. 
Lieutenant Colonel Henry Wilson had replaced Colonel 
Davenport as commandant of Fort Crawford, and on 
September 17th, the garrison was withdrawn, as a part 
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of the general movement to concentrate the Regular 
Army in Texas. Late in the same month, Governor 
Chambers in a report to T. H. Crawford, United States 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, complained of the re- 
newed wanderings of the Winnebago into the settled 
parts of Wisconsin, and their obstinate perseverance in 
establishing themselves in considerable numbers on the 
Mississippi. Evidently out of patience with the repeated 
failures to secure the removal of the Winnebago from 
Iowa he declared that the Winnebago Indians were ‘‘the 
most drunken, worthless and degraded tribe of which I 
have any knowledge.’’*** In December, 1845, Lieutenant 
A. Pleasonton moved over from Fort Atkinson with 
Troop B of the dragoons — twenty-six men— and re- 
occupied Fort Crawford.°* 

Early in February, 1846, the platoon at Fort Crawford, 
under the command of Lieutenant Thomas R. Thompson, 
who had assumed command of the post in January, pro- 
ceeded to Muscoda on account of trouble there between 
the settlers and some wandering Winnebago. They went 
into camp at this place and made excursions in the vicin- 
ity to collect and remove the Indians. As soon as the 
excitement of the settlers was allayed part of the platoon 
marched to Baraboo River where the troopers appre- 
hended Dandy, a chief who had persistently refused to 
move to Iowa. He was retained as a hostage for the re- 
moval of his band as soon as the weather moderated and 
the streams were free from ice. On the 28th ‘‘Mos-e-mon- 
i-ka’’, the leader of the Rock River band, was captured 
near Kustis Rapids on Rock River and retained in cus- 
tody with the same view. During much of the month the 
weather was below zero, and the snow was from eight 
to twelve inches deep. The detachment returned to Fort 
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Crawford on March 6th and 8th, after a month of ardu- 
ous field service. Later in the month Troop K of the 
dragoons arrived from Fort Leavenworth, and increased 
the garrison at Fort Crawford to three officers and fifty- 
eight men. Second Lieutenant T. C. Hammond command- 
ed the post in April as Lieutenant Thompson had been 
ordered back to Fort Atkinson with a detachment from 
B Company. In May Captain Philip St. George Cooke, 
who had brought fourteen recruits to Fort Crawford 
early in the month, assumed command of the post with a 
garrison of four officers and sixty-one dragoons.**” 

The breaking out of war between the United States 
and Mexico, however, necessitated the withdrawal of the 
dragoons from Fort Crawford and the garrison from Fort 
Atkinson in the early summer of 1846. Both the Govy- 
ernor of Wisconsin and the Governor of Iowa were called 
upon to raise volunteers to man these posts. At Prairie 
du Chien a company of Territorial volunteers known 
as ‘‘Dodge Guards’’ was enrolled on June 25th, and 
under the command of Captain Wiram Knowlton moved 
into Fort Crawford.*** To James M. Morgan of Burling- 
ton, who held a commission as captain from Governor 
Clarke of Iowa Territory, fell the task of enlisting a 
company for service at Fort Atkinson. By July 11th 
sixty-eight men had enrolled at Burlington, and Morgan 
— ‘‘Tittle Red’’ as he was affectionately called — left 
with his command on a steamboat for McGregor’s land- 
ing. Thence they marched over the military road to Fort 
Atkinson. At the fort three more men enrolled, and on 
July 15, 1846, the entire company was mustered into the 
service of the United States for twelve months.°” 

For the assistance of Captain Morgan’s Independent 
Company of Iowa Volunteers it was decided to enlist a 
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mounted company, and the duty of enrolling the eavalry- 
men was assigned to John Parker of Dubuque, who 
was commissioned captain. His task proved easy despite 
the fact that the members had to furnish their own 
horses, saddles, and equipment. This company was 
mustered into service at Fort Atkinson on September 9, 
1846, by Brevet Major Alexander S. Hooe to serve for 
twelve months unless sooner discharged. However, much 
to the indignation of the officers and men of Parker’s 
‘‘Towa Dragoons Volunteers’’, and against the vigorous 
protests of Governor Clarke and Augustus C. Dodge, 
Delegate in Congress, the War Department decided to 
dispense with the services of the mounted company. 
Accordingly the company was mustered out by Major 
Hooe on November 5, 1846, after only sixty-nine days 
of service. Thus the mounted volunteers, their military 
zeal dampened by resentment, turned the heads of their 
war horses homeward, and sullenly returned to log cabins 
or towns, there to resume the prosaic labors of farm and 
shop.**° To Morgan’s and Knowlton’s infantry com- 
panies was left the task of holding in check the lawless 
Winnebago. 

Meantime Winnebago delegates had concluded a treaty 
at Washington, D. C., by which they surrendered all their 
rights to the Neutral Ground, and agreed to remove to 
a new home in Minnesota within one year after the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty by the United States Senate. This 
treaty, which the government had been trying to conclude 
for three years, was proclaimed the law of the land on 
February 4, 1847.°* The end of Indian troubles in the 
region about Fort Atkinson and Fort Crawford seemed 
to be in sight. 


The time has now come for a farewell glance at the 
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Winnebago farm and school as reéstablished on the Tur- 
key River site. Despite the efforts of their agents and 
the farm superintendents the Winnebago for the most 
part could not be induced to give serious attention to 
agriculture. Although the land selected for farming 
operations on the Turkey River and the Red Cedar River 
was of unsurpassing fertility, only a small percentage 
of the Indians were sufficiently interested to devote their 
time to farm work. During the first year in the Neutral 
Ground only 450 acres of the 1500 broken up were under 
cultivation. But the next year John Miller, the farm 
superintendent, reported the raising of an abundant crop 
of wheat, oats, corn, and turnips.**? 

Benjamin Terrill had charge of the farm after Septem- 
ber, 1843, employing seven hands in the winter and from 
eleven to sixteen in the spring and summer. These hands 
plowed the land for the Indians, helped them fence it, 
and opened new tracts for bands as they straggled in 
from the Mississippi. But Terrill’s reports for 1843 and 
1844 were not encouraging. The mill on Turkey River had 
been damaged, and was being used by insubordinate and 
drunken savages as a plaything. The Indians, too, were 
stealing the superintendent’s corn, potatoes, and turnips, 
almost beyond endurance. The braves were only too 
willing for the plots to be plowed by the hired hands of 
the agency, then cultivated by the Indian women, while 
they spent the time in loafing, playing, hunting, or in 
drunken brawls.°** 

By 1846, however, some progress had been made in 
prevailing upon the Indians to raise crops. Their slight- 
ly increased interest in agriculture was attested by the 
fact that six chiefs and several headmen had held plows 
day after day notwithstanding the Indian idea that it 
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was degrading for a man to work. Corn, oats, potatoes, 
beans, turnips, squashes, and other vegetables made up 
the crops. Additional wagons, sets of harness, and plows 
were demanded, and additional fields were broken for 
bands on the Iowa River. Attached to the agency were 
a carpenter’s shop and blacksmith shops where tools were 
manufactured for the Indians and hoes, axes, knives, 
hatchets, fishing spears, and farm implements were re- 
paired.°** 

Although an attack by the Sioux in the spring of 1847 
interrupted farming operations along the Red Cedar 
River that season, this year, nevertheless, marked the 
peak of attainment in agriculture for the Winnebago in 
the Neutral Ground. After the harvest a committee 
representing an agricultural association that had been 
organized by Sub-agent Fletcher examined the Indians’ 
crops and awarded wagons, harness, plows, and other 
farm implements as prizes for the best products. A 
plentiful crop and their annuities assured them of a com- 
fortable living during the winter and coming spring. 
Early in May, 1848, five men with a team and tools were 
sent ahead to prepare fields in the new Winnebago reser- 
vation in Minnesota, while three remained to cultivate 
and harvest the last crop at the Turkey River farm. Thus 
the Winnebago farm experiments in Iowa came to an 
end.°* 

The new Winnebago school at Turkey River made 
steady progress despite the handicaps of irregular at- 
tendance and opposition from some of the Indians. The 
report of J. W. Hancock made in August, 1842, indicated 
that more than one hundred pupils were receiving in- 
struction under him. Besides the regular subjects, vocal 
music had been added to the curriculum. Many of the 
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children had learned ‘‘a large number of tunes’’, which 
they sang ‘‘with much accuracy and delight’’. In three 
months’ time the girls had made sixty-five shirts, fifty- 
five pantaloons, sixty gowns, eight coats, eight aprons, 
two red sacks, and twenty-one corn bags. Boys who were 
old enough had worked on the adjoining farm for one or 
two hours every day.°**® 

John L. Seymour became principal of the school in 
1842, and under his supervision the institution grew both 
in attendance and in the number of teachers. Neverthe- 
less, he complained that the dread of restraint, the ir- 
regularity of attendance, and general ignorance of the 
English language made it almost impossible to keep any 
two of the pupils ‘‘in the same degree of advancement”’ 
and required extraordinary labor and patience on the 
part of the teachers.** 

When James McGregor became sub-agent of the Win- 
nebago difficulties arose between him and Seymour and 
the other teachers of the Winnebago school, with the re- 
sult that early in the fall of 1844 McGregor dismissed the 
entire teaching force. He gave as his reasons for this 
act to Governor Chambers that the teachers exercised no 
moral influence over the Indians and were incompetent 
to discharge their duties. Moreover, he claimed that the 
teachers were inimical to him and evinced no disposition 
to aid him in ‘‘seconding the views of the government.’’ 
Seymour protested vigorously to Governor Chambers 

against the summary action of the sub-agent, while Major 
_ G. Dearborn, the commandant, and other officers at Fort 
Atkinson sent testimonials to the Governor in Seymour’s 
behalf. McGregor recommended the appointment of 
Reverend Joseph Cretin, a Catholic priest of Dubuque, 
as principal of the school. Notwithstanding a strenuous 
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effort on the part of Cretin’s friends to secure his ap- 
pointment, Governor Chambers, regarding the action of 
the sub-agent as unwarranted, instructed McGregor to 
restore the dismissed teachers to their former positions. 
McGregor acknowledged the receipt of the order and 
replied that he had promptly complied with it.°* 

H. N. Thissell acted as principal of the school in 1845, 
and reported the total attendance to be one hundred and 
sixty-six — eighty-three boys and eighty-three girls. 
During this year the Reverend Cretin, while acting as 
missionary to the Winnebago, asked to be allowed to 
establish a mission school among these Indians. Gov- 
ernor Chambers, however, informed him that missionary 
schools could not be permitted so near to those of the 
United States, but that Cretin’s request to remain as a 
missionary was granted.°*° 

On May 1, 1846, Reverend David Lowry resumed his 
duties as superintendent of the Winnebago school after 
an absence of about two years. Manual labor in the field 
and the shop became a definite part of the instruction for 
the boys, while domestic science — cooking, sewing, and 
knitting — held a prominent place in the curriculum for 
girls. John B. Newhall, who visited the school in 1846, 
declared that it was ‘‘an interesting spectacle to behold, 
in the midst of the forest, far beyond the confines of 
civilization, an assemblage of one hundred children of 
nature, eschewing the wild excitement of savage life, 
throwing aside the bow and quiver, and bowing to the 
shrine of learning.’’ During the school year of 1846-1847 
two hundred and forty-nine children were enrolled in the 
school — the largest number in the history of the institu- 
tion. Lowry no longer doubted the practicability of 
educating the Winnebago." But early in May, 1848, the 
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Winnebago school on Turkey River came to an end with 
the preparations to transport the Indians to their new 
reservation in Minnesota.*? 

During the two years from 1846 to 1848 when Morgan’s 
and Knowlton’s volunteers were stationed at Fort Atkin- 
son and Fort Crawford the troops were kept busy in try- 
ing to keep wandering Winnebago within the Neutral 
Ground, and in adjusting difficulties caused by Indian 
depredations. The murder of a white man named Riley by 
a Winnebago at Sodom in March, 1847, brought the troops 
from Fort Atkinson to apprehend the murderer.** The 
culprit fled to Wisconsin, but was taken by the Fort Craw- 
ford soldiers and turned over to the civil authorities of 
Clayton County. Another test of the ability of Morgan 
to handle a difficult situation came when a band of Sioux, 
seeking revenge on the Sauk and Foxes, murdered several 
Winnebago near the Red Cedar River. A detachment 
from Fort Atkinson immediately marched into the Indian 
country to bring the Sioux to terms. Chiefs of both tribes 
were compelled to hold a council at Fort Atkinson at 
which the Sioux agreed to pay horses and money for the 
murdered braves. This arrangement was satisfactory to 
the Winnebago, and the matter was adjusted without fur- 
ther bloodshed. The incident, however, was not forgotten 
by the Winnebago, and it added to the difficulty in getting 
them to move into the country of the Sioux.°* 

When Morgan’s company had served twelve months 
it was mustered out at Fort Atkinson, and on the same 
date, July 15, 1847, a new company was formed which 
came to be known as ‘‘Morgan’s Company of Iowa 
Mounted Volunteers’’. It was felt that the task of keep- 
ing the Winnebago in line was too great for infantry 
alone; furthermore, the plan to move the Winnebago to 
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Minnesota was under way, and a mounted force was 
needed for this task. In July, too, Captain Knowlton’s 
company was mustered out, and on the same day another 
company enrolled. As in the case of the Iowa volunteers 
the new company was composed for the most part of men 
who had reénlisted. In both cases the act of mustering 
out the volunteers who had served for twelve months, and 
the remuster of the new companies was performed by 
Major Hooe, who for some months had been in command 
of Fort Crawford.°”° 

In the fall of 1847, the last payment of annuities to the 
Winnebago in the Neutral Ground took place near the 
agency on Turkey River. Each individual received a 
blanket, a quantity of calico, several kinds of cloth, and 
a liberal payment in money. The bands were drawn up 
in long rows to receive their share of the payment. Mor- 
gan’s company of mounted volunteers was on hand to 
prevent the smuggling of whisky, and to preserve order. 
In their ‘‘new uniforms’’ and with their ‘‘handsome 
horses’’, said an eye-witness, they ‘‘presented a truly 
military and excellent appearance.’’ No sooner had the 
Indians received their annuities, however, than they went 
in great numbers to the Mississippi, and many recrossed 
the river into Wisconsin where they committed minor 
depredations on hogs, poultry, and other possessions of 
the settlers.°*° 

Preparations now went on apace to remove the Win- 
nebago early in 1848. Soon after the treaty of 1846 had 
been completed Henry M. Rice, as the representative of 
the Winnebago, had selected a new home for them in the 
country lying in the present State of Minnesota between 
the Watab River on the south, and the Long Prairie and 
Crow Wing rivers on the north.*’ In February, 1848, 
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Morgan, at the request of Governor Dodge, sent a detach- 
ment under Lieutenant J. H. McKenny to remove wander- 
ing Winnebago who were annoying settlers in Wisconsin. 
The troops rode to Dubuque, crossed the river, and went 
as far as Madison before returning by way of Fort Craw- 
ford and the military trail, Later Morgan sent troops 
for the same purpose to Black Hawk County, Iowa, where 
settlers were complaining of Indian encroachments. For 
weeks before the time set for departure from the Neutral 
Ground detachments from Morgan’s Company were en- 
gaged in rounding up stragglers who tried to escape the 
migration by stealing back to Wisconsin. In the mean- 
time Knowlton’s volunteers were collecting scattered 
groups east of the Mississippi preparatory to escorting 
them to Prairie la Crosse to join the main body en route. 
Teamsters, wagons, mules, and supplies were brought 
to Fort Atkinson for the journey. Arrangements were 
made for Second Lieutenant Benjamin Fox to move over 
from Fort Crawford with twenty-five men of Knowlton’s 
company to occupy Fort Atkinson during Morgan’s ab- 
sence; and the day for the departure was set.°* 

Late in May Morgan had succeeded in assembling near 
the agency on Turkey River all of the Winnebago in the 
Neutral Ground, save two or three of the river bands 
who were to be escorted up the Mississippi in canoes by 
part of Knowlton’s troops. Last minute difficulties, how- 
ever, arose with the Indians on Turkey River through 
apprehension of attacks by the Sioux in their new home, 
and through the desire of many to remove to the Missouri 
River among the Pottawattamie. A final flare up resulted 
in all but two of the bands making an attempted flight 
in a body toward the Missouri. Morgan despatched 
Lieutenant McKenny with fifty troopers to check the 
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flight. He overtook the Indians about midnight, and by 
taking up a position west of them and by keeping his men 
in the saddle all night held the Indians in check. They 
were brought back to the encampment where preparations 
to start on the long journey continued.” 

On June 8, 1848, the cavaleade moved north from the 
encampment headed for Wabasha’s Prairie on the Mis- 
sissippi. Between two and three thousand Indians with 
sixteen hundred ponies, one hundred and sixty-six army 
wagons loaded with the supplies and movable property of 
the tribesmen as well as the goods of the agency, a lum- 
bering cannon, and the mounted volunteers armed with 
rifle, sword, and revolver made up the picturesque cara- 
van that slowly crawled across the prairies toward Min- 
nesota. Halts for the night were made, and delays were 
frequently caused by difficulties in persuading the Indians 
to start again. It required, too, constant watchfulness 
and vigilance on the part of the soldiers to prevent small 
groups from sneaking away at night to return to their 
old home. When Wabasha’s Prairie was reached, a con- 
spiracy on the part of the Winnebago to resist further 
progress and to settle on land near the lower band of the 
Sioux was frustrated by an overwhelming display of 
force. Captain Seth Eastman with regulars from Fort 
Snelling and Captain Knowlton with a detachment from 
Fort Crawford jomed Morgan, and the Winnebago de- 
cided to continue the migration peaceably.° 

From Wabasha’s Prairie the Indians were transported 
by steamboat group by group to the Falls of St. An- 
thony where the land journey was resumed. On J uly 30, 
1848, the caravan reached its destination at the mouth of 
Watab River, after a journey of over three hundred miles. 
Morgan’s men stayed to maintain order while the agency 
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buildings were being erected, and to clear the country of 
whisky venders. Early in September they set out on the 
return journey to lowa. They rode back to Fort Snelling 
where they turned over their arms and accouterments, 
and on the same day took passage on a steamboat for 
McGregor’s Landing. Here the troops rested for two 
days while the officers visited friends at Fort Crawford 
across the river. From McGregor’s Landing Morgan’s 
men set out once more on the fifty mile trip along the old 
military trail to Fort Atkinson. On September 11, 1848, 
they were mustered out of service by Major Hooe, and 
the Mounted Volunteers returned to the more prosaic 
duties of civilian life in the new Commonwealth.** Cap- 
tain Knowlton’s company of ‘‘Dodge Guards’’ had al- 
ready been discharged on September 4th at Fort Craw- 
ford.*** For more than two years Iowa and Wisconsin 
volunteers had performed the most arduous of frontier 
duty with honor and credit. 

Late in September, 1848, Fort Atkinson was occupied 
by Company C of the Sixth Infantry, under Captain T. 
L. Alexander. At the same time Lieutenant Colonel Gus- 
tavus Loomis with the field and staff, non-commissioned 
staff, band, and Companies B and F of the same regiment 
-reoceupied Fort Crawford. Upon the departure of 
Loomis on October 31st, Captain Charles 8S. Lovell be- 
came commandant, and occupied this position until the 
troops were withdrawn from Fort Crawford in the spring 
of the next year. The need for Fort Atkinson having 
ended with the removal of the Winnebago the post was 
abandoned on February 24, 1849. The teamsters har- 
nessed the mules for the last time while the privates load- 
ed their supplies on army wagons and, lowering the flag, 
the company marched away toward Fort Crawford 
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leaving a single caretaker in charge of the government 
property. In the sleeping quarters of the soldiers, tacked 
on one of the massive black walnut bunks, a departing 
soldier had left a card with the inscription ‘‘ Farewell to 
bedbugs’’.°* 

Fort Crawford, too, being no longer needed was soon 
evacuated. On April 24, 1849, Company C with the band 
and non-commissioned staff left Prairie du Chien on the 
steamboat Senator for Fort Snelling, while Companies 
B and F left the day following on board the Dr. Franklin 
en route for Fort Leavenworth. Lieutenant R. W. Foote 
with a small detail of soldiers remained behind to dis- 
pose of government property and stores.*** The sale of 
these goods took place on May 30, 1849, and the remain- 
ing troops departed. <A lone caretaker was left in charge 
of the silent post which for years had resounded with the 
tramp of marching soldiers and the sound of arms.*® 


XV 
GLIMPSES OF GARRISON LIFE 


From many scattered sources glimpses of the life of the 
garrison at Fort Crawford may be obtained. The Gen- 
eral Regulations for the Army, printed accounts of chance 
visitors or early settlers, reminiscences of a soldier at 
the post, reports of government representatives at Indian 
treaties held at Prairie du Chien, and occasional items in 
the Post Returns indicate in part the daily routine, the 
pleasures, and sorrows of men and women at this frontier 
fort. 

At dawn the trumpeters of the post took their stations, 
and the ringing tones of reveille called the sleeping gar- 
rison to the duties of the day. The rolls of the companies 
were called in front of the quarters; then the quarters 
were put in order; the ground in front swept; and the 
horses fed and watered. After sick call had sounded 
those who were ill in the barracks were taken to the hos- 
pital, Following a second roll-call breakfast was served 
at nine o’clock. Then came the various tasks of the day 
under the supervision of a member of the garrison desig- 
nated as ‘‘officer of the day’’. A detail known as the 
‘General Fatigue’’ swept the parade ground; or if the 
guardhouse held enough prisoners to do this work, they 
fell heir to this disagreeable task. Sentinels were posted, 
and details formed to do the work for that day. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon a third roll-call was 
followed by dinner. Half an hour before sunset the trum- 
peters called the garrison for dress parade. Drills and 
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maneuvers were practiced, and orders were read. Fol- 
lowing dress parade, companies were dismissed, arms 
were placed in the armracks, and the horses were bedded 
for the night. Another roll-call was followed by tattoo, 
candles were extinguished, and the troops settled down 
in their quarters for the night.°* 

Routine tasks of the garrison varied with the seasons 
of the year. In the spring and summer details were sent 
across the Mississippi to cultivate gardens on an exten- 
sive military reservation in the Iowa country adjoining 
the old Spanish land grant to Giard. Other detachments 
were assigned the task of making hay for the horses and 
cattle at the post. This, too, was obtained on the broad 
prairie of the military reservation. And before the gov- 
ernment established the policy of letting the contract to 
supply wood for the fort to private individuals many 
soldiers were employed for months in the fall in cutting 
the enormous supply of logs needed for the ravenous 
mouths of the fireplaces during the long, cold winters.°* 

As related in an earlier chapter, many tasks occupied 
the garrison during the years when the new Fort Craw- 
ford was being built. Quarrying stone in the nearby 
bluffs, cutting pine logs on the distant Chippewa, saw- 
ing lumber at the government mill on Yellow River, get- 
ting out shingles and squared pickets, burning lime at the 
coulee across the Mississippi, and using these materials 
in the construction of the post — all these were some of 
the menial tasks of the soldiers at Fort Crawford. Such, 
however, was not the life for which the recruit had en- 
listed. Far more satisfactory must have been trips to the 
lead mine region to enforce the laws of the United States, 
or into the Indian country to capture renegade Winne- 
bago or Sauk and Foxes. 
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Routine garrison duty and field campaigns, however, 
did not occupy all of the time of the soldiers at Fort 
Crawford. Play, too, mingled with work. At the close 
of the Indian council in 1829, for example, Commissioners 
Atwater, Menard, and McNeil decided to give their 
friends at Prairie du Chien a ball on the evening preced- 
ing their departure. The ball was held at the council 
house, and was attended by the officers of the fort and 
their wives, as well as by all the best families of the vil- 
lage. It was an interesting scene. Inside the council 
house were men and women of culture and refinement, 
West Point graduates, and gentle ladies from cities of 
the East; outside the house, peeking through the doors 
and windows, and occasionally dancing by themselves in 
the open air was a motley crowd of curious half-breeds 
and the common folk of the village. The officers and their 
families from Fort Crawford and the ‘‘best families of 
the Prairie were all very happy’’, said Atwater in de- 
seribing the event, and ‘‘we parted from them all in 
friendship, and retired to rest, at about midnight.’’°®* 

At Fort Crawford, too, the officers had established a 
library and reading room at their own expense. The 
books consisted of useful works connected with their call- 
ing such as works of history, geography, mathematics, 
chemistry, and other sciences. Although the officers might 
not be informed as to immediate events due to the irregu- 
lar and infrequent mail service, yet at belated intervals 
files of leading newspapers and periodicals such as the 
National Intelligencer and the National Gazette were re- 
ceived and read with care.*® 

Nor was the education of the children at the post 
neglected. ‘‘It was an interesting sight’’, said Atwater, 
to see such persons as Colonel Taylor, Dr. Beaumont, and 
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Major Garland ‘‘educating a family of young children.’’ 
The post school was under the direction of the command- 
ant of the garrison, and furnished instruction for children 
of the officers, soldiers, and prominent families of Prairie 
du Chien. Usually the post chaplain conducted the school, 
although other persons were sometimes engaged for this 
task. In 1817, for example, a sergeant, who was a person 
of good character and education, taught the post school 
at old Fort Crawford, receiving for his labors fifteen 
cents a day above his regular army wages of five dollars 
a month. When the Reverend Richard F. Cadle, an 
Episcopalian minister, became chaplain at Fort Craw- 
ford in 1836, he also began a five year career as teacher 
of the post school. Oftentimes the older children of com- 
missioned officers were sent east or abroad to be educated, 
but the fundamentals of education were learned at the 
Fone: 

Atwater felt that all officers who had been in the Indian 
country ten years ought to be relieved at once by others. 
Colonel Taylor, commandant at Fort Crawford at the 
time of his visit, had been in the Indian country with his 
family continuously for twenty years. In this frontier 
wilderness both he and his wife, who had grown up in 
the ‘‘most polished and refined society’’, had been com- 
pelled to rear, as well as they could, their ‘‘worthy and 
most interesting family of children.’’ ‘‘The situation 
of delicate females, belonging to some of the best families 
in the nation, reared in tenderness, amidst all the luxuries 
and refinements of polished society, now living in a fort”’ 
called, he thought, for sympathy and admiration of their 
fortitude. When the writer was ill from exposure, miser- 
able water, and poor cookery, and worn down by fatigue 
and worry, he found sympathy, food that he could eat, 
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and smiles and kindness from the families at Fort Craw- 
ford. The younger officers, too, West Point graduates 
for the most part, were a brave, energetic, and honorable 
group. ‘‘These officers, belonging to the first families 
in the nation’’ and ‘‘educated in the very best manner’’ 
were induced by their self respect ‘‘to conduct themselves 
in the very best manner on all occasions.’’ They feared 
nothing but disgrace which might come from bad conduct 
and ‘‘they scrupulously avoided such conduct everywhere, 
and at all times.’’ A most hospitable lot, too, were these 
young officers, and they took special delight in giving a 
dancing party at the fort in honor of some visitor at 
Prairie du Chien. In May, 1830, for example, a ball was 
held in the new fort then being built. Only the walls were 
up at this time, the windows were not in nor were the 
doors hung, but the floor was smooth and offered a good 
surface for dancing. ‘‘The party was a delightful one”’ 
declared the guest of honor, the wife of a visiting lawyer 
from Green Bay.°” 

Late in the fall of 1833, Charles J. Latrobe, an English 
traveler, visited Fort Crawford after an arduous seven 
day trip from Galena in a wagon. Just as the party was 
coming down to the Prairie from the uplands about six 
miles from the fort they caught up with the postman 
trudging along, and invited him to ride. Soon after he 
had climbed aboard the ‘‘mud-waggon”’ the whole outfit 
— six persons, carpet-bags, mail-bags, boxes, mats, guns, 
and coats—was spilled out in the long grass of the 
Prairie by the sudden overturning of the vehicle. No- 
body was hurt and nothing was broken, so gathering 
themselves up, they righted the wagon, replaced the 
seattered articles, and climbing aboard rode merrily to 
the fort where they were received with ‘‘that warmth of 
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welcome which makes the traveller feel at once at 
homew 2 

While making preparations to ascend the Mississippi 
to the Falls of St. Anthony Latrobe found the time pass- 
ing ‘‘pleasantly enough’’, in the society of Colonel Taylor 
and a half dozen officers at the post. From Fort Craw- 
ford he proceeded up the Mississippi by canoe to Fort 
Snelling and upon his return to Prairie du Chien again 
became the guest of the officers of the garrison. Agree- 
able as he found his position at the mess of the officers of 
Fort Crawford the lateness of the season required that 
he start southward unless he wished to accept their offer 
of winter quarters. The fortunate arrival of two barge 
loads of recruits en route from the Atlantic seaboard to 
St. Louis via the Great Lakes, Fox-Wisconsin, and Mis- 
sissippi River waterway provided a means of transporta- 
tion down the river. On November 17, 1833, with the 
thermometer already below freezing and the river be- 
ginning to close they pushed away from the ‘‘hospitable 
shore of Prairie du Chien’’ leaving ‘‘as warm-hearted 
a set of fine young fellows, and as staunch and brave an 
old Colonel as you would wish to see.’’*™* 

During the spring, summer, and fall visits could be 
made by the ladies at Fort Crawford with their friends 
at Fort Snelling or Fort Winnebago, while military neces- 
sity brought frequent contacts between detachments of 
these posts.*** But when winter came, and the frozen 
river shut off contact with the outside world, the isolation 
at Fort Crawford was complete. Traders were absent at 
Indian villages in quest of fur, and only through the 
infrequent arrival of a mail carrier or a visitor did the 
soldiers learn of events in the world outside. During this 
season of the year the garrison had to seek amusement 
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within the fort, and amateur theatricals, perhaps more 
than any other endeavor, served to drive away dull care. 
Charles Fenno Hoffman, a New Yorker who spent the 
winter of 1834-1835 in the Upper Northwest, left an in- 
timate picture of a visit to Prairie du Chien during which 
he witnessed a dramatic performance at Fort Craw- 
ford. He wrote: 

_‘*The shadows of its western bluffs had deepened far 
over the broad surface of the ice-bound Mississippi, 
though a flood of yellow light still bathed the gray walls 
of Fort Crawford, as its extensive barracks lay in the 
form of an isolated square on the level meadow beneath 
us; while, farther to the north, a number of dingy wooden 
buildings, which looked like a fishing hamlet, on the im- 
mediate banks of the river, were momentarily growing 
more indistinct in the advancing twilight’’.*” 

The visitors drove up to a tavern, a comfortable frame 
building surrounded by a stockade fence of pickets ten 
or fifteen feet high. A voyageur or two and a few half- 
breeds were loitering about the door; and a tall Meno- 
minee Indian ‘‘with a tuft of drooping feathers on his 
crown, was standing with folded arms apart from the 
rest.’? A portly soldier-like German, who had formerly 
been a non-commissioned officer, proved to be the land- 
lord, and led Hoffman to a room ‘‘heated to suffocation 
by a large Canadian stove’’, He handed the guest a 
strip of newly-written paper which, much to the visitor’s 
surprise, proved to be a play-bill. ‘‘The public’’ were 
respectfully informed ‘‘that the sterling English com- 
edy’’ of Who Wants a Guinea and Fielding’s afterpiece 
of Don Quixote in England with ‘‘songs, recitations, 
&e.’’ would be presented that evening by the soldiers of 
the First Regiment at Fort Crawford. 
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Here was an unlooked for opportunity. Learning that 
it would be impossible on account of the deep snow and 
prospect of an early thaw to proceed on his journey to 
the Falls of St. Anthony and having no plans for the 
evening, Hoffman regarded the proposed performance 
with pleasurable anticipation. 

The sleigh in which he had come to Prairie du Chien 
carried him in a few minutes within the sally-port of the 
fort. Handing the ticket which the landlord had given 
him to a soldier door-keeper, Hoffman entered a large 
barrack room which the soldiers had fitted up as a theatre. 
The scenery, neatly done, had been painted by them, and 
the lights ‘‘ingeniously placed in bayonets’’ were ‘‘pret- 
tily arranged’’. ‘‘The seats, rising like the pit of a 
theatre, were so adjusted as to separate the audience in 
three divisions: the officers with their families furnished 
one, the soldiers another, and ‘gumboes’, Indians, and 
a negro servant or two made up the third.’’ A ‘‘superb 
looking squaw of the Sauk and Fox tribe’’ attracted the 
visitor’s attention as he entered the room, and prevented 
him from going beyond the third section of seats. Clad 
in a rich and beautiful costume she sat between ‘‘two 
pretty but plainly dressed Menomone girls.’’ 

The curtain arose as the visitor was studying the 
‘noble features and tasteful finery’’ of the Indian maid- 
en, and ‘‘contrasting the striking and somewhat volup- 
tuous character of both with the simple attire and less 
mature charms of the two nut-brown beauties beside her.’’ 
Every eye was then directed at the stage, and Hoffman 
remained standing against the door post until the act 
was concluded. While he was wishing for some one to 
whom he might express his surprise at the skill with 
which the soldiers played their parts, an officer made 
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his way to the rear, and very politely insisted on Hoff- 
man’s taking a seat in the more favored part of the house. 
“‘The ordinary interchange of common-places between 
gentlemen who are strangers to each other ensued’’, and 
then without knowing his name or anything about him 
the officer invited the visitor to take up quarters in the 
garrison. Hoffman declined the invitation, but exchanged 
cards with the officer, and remained to watch the com- 
pletion of the show. 

Searcely had he finished breakfast the next morning 
when his new acquaintance, accompanied by Colonel 
Taylor and a young subaltern called at the tavern to 
_repeat the invitation of the night before. They brought 
along a soldier with a sled to transport his baggage to 
the fort and a horse for him to ride. To refuse such a 
cordial offer of hospitality would have been absurd, and 
an hour later found Hoffman ‘‘with a handsomely fur- 
nished room’’ in Fort Crawford, ‘‘a fine saddle-horse”’ 
placed at his disposal, and a servant at his call, ‘‘sitting 
down to the mess with as agreeable a set of young fel- 
lows’’ as he ever met. 

The visitor spent nearly three weeks in the congenial 
company of the garrison, and every morning at reveille 
he awoke with the sad realization that each day brought 
him nearer to the time when he had to leave the hos- 
pitality of the officers of Fort Crawford. 

The garrison at this time consisted of five companies 
of infantry well quartered in the almost completed new 
barracks. The buildings, he said, enclosed an area large 
enough for battalion drill. The parade was ‘‘nicely 
graveled’’, and a colonnade or porch extending around 
three sides of the parade gave ‘‘a cheerful aspect to the 
-whole.’’ The place, he thought, would be easily tenable 
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against hordes of Indians ‘‘should they be mad enough 
to assail it.’? There was not a tree around it and ar- 
tillery stationed at each angle of the parallelogram could 
sweep the whole Prairie.*” 

Amusements, however, were limited. Sometimes at 
the village of Prairie du Chien the officers amused them- 
selves by getting up a ‘‘gumbo ball’’, a sort of harle- 
quinade, among the voyageurs, hunters, and half-breed 
residents of the place. Hoffman found a small but well- 
chosen library at the post, and several companies had 
miscellaneous libraries of their own — ‘‘a fact exceed- 
ingly creditable to the private soldier.’? When the re- 
sources of the library were exhausted, or a pipe of 
‘*kinnekinic’’ ceased to charm, hunting became the great 
source of amusement for officers of the garrison. Grouse 
in great numbers were found on the prairie, snipe, too, 
were abundant in season, and a canoe-load of ducks could 
easily be killed when they began to fly on the Mississippi. 
Elk, bear, and wolves were the game for those who were 
more ambitious and willing to go farther to seek their 
sport. The meat of the first, Hoffman had not tasted, 
but a sirloin of bear with some old wine from Colonel 
Taylor’s hospitable cellar had made a ‘‘capital dinner’’ 
the day before at the commandant’s quarters.*” 

During his stay at Fort Crawford Hoffman and an 
officer, both on horseback, ascended one of the adjacent 
bluffs to the east by winding up a ravine in the rear. 
This brought them to a ‘‘round, bold, grassy height’’, 
overlooking the prairie, to which the bluff descended by 
“‘two sheer precipices of rock, of about one hundred feet 
each, with alternate slopes of soil, covered with long 
yellow grass — the whole having the appearance of some 
vast fortress — an enormous bastion thrown up in huge 
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layers of earth and stone.’’? On the very summit of this 
bluff was an Indian mound, one of the many extensive 
works of this sort scattered over this section of Wiscon- 
sin, The snow had entirely left the prairie, but still clung 
“like flakes of morning mist round the rocky brows of 
the adjacent bluffs.’’ The two men could look, though 
it was two miles off, into the very center of Fort Craw- 
ford where ‘‘the gleam of arms flashing over the sanded 
parade’’ told of troops in motion. A hundred wooded 
islets dotted the glistening ice of the frozen Mississippi, 
and here and there where the blue water had ‘‘broken 
its white fetters’’ tiny waves sparkled in the sun. In the 
distance on the Iowa shore loomed the bold promontory 
**Pike’s Hill’? —the mountain which had caught the 
attention of Marquette and Joliet over a century and a 
half before.*”* 

Before taking leave of his new-made friends at Fort 
Crawford Hoffman had the privilege of taking part in a 
wolf-hunt by moonlight, and though the hunters were 
not fortunate enough to start any game, the visitor had 
an exciting chase. Among the dogs of the pack was a 
grayhound of the wolf species. Coming upon this ‘‘long- 
haired raseal’’ in some long grass Hoffman mistook him 
in the doubtful light of the moon for a real wolf, and 
spurring on his Indian pony gave chase. The dog, think- 
ing doubtless that there was game in view, made at once 
toward the bluff. Convinced that he had started up a 
wolf Hoffman shouted to his companions, the rest of the 
pack broke into full ery, and away they went all together. 
They ran more than a mile before the blunder was dis- 
covered. The officers enjoyed a laugh at the visitor’s 
expense, but relieved his chagrin ‘‘by mentioning that 
the same dog had several times narrowly escaped being 
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shot by some of the oldest hunters of the country, who, 
in broad day, had, as they expressed it, ‘mistrusted him 
for some wild varmint’.’’*” 

In the fall of 1835 Charles Augustus Murray, the Eng- 
lish traveller and writer, came to Prairie du Chien on 
his tour up the Mississippi. On presenting his letters of 
introduction at Fort Crawford he was received with the 
same warmth of hospitality which other visitors had 
noted. A plate was laid for him at the commandant’s 
table, and another officer, in whose quarters he lodged, 
insisted on the visitor occupying his bed while the officer 
slept on a sofa fitted up with a buffalo robe.**° 

During his stay at Fort Crawford Murray accompanied 
a hunting party of officers and men toward the head- 
waters of Turkey River. The party set out in a large 
boat, with a light cart, a pony, plenty of provisions, and 
a good supply of ammunition. They ascended the Mis- 
sissippi for some ten miles pushing the boat along slowly 
with long poles against a strong head wind ‘‘accompanied 
by an icy chilling sleet’’. Landing at an island where a 
number of Winnebago had an encampment the members 
of the party crept into the lodges to warm themselves. 
Despite the wind and sleet they soon resumed their slow 
ascent of the river to Painted Rock where the hunters 
disembarked for the overland trip to Turkey River. The 
whole party — three officers, four soldiers, Murray, and 
his servant — commenced their march into the interior 
on foot, and the stout pony drew their baggage in the 
cart. A three days trip brought them to the hunting 
ground. Several days were spent in hunting deer, elk, 
and bear with poor success, but ducks and pheasants 
were killed in great abundance. Bee trees were found, 
and cut down for the delicious honey they contained. At 
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night the soldiers made a huge bonfire of heavy logs that 
effectively defied the damp and cold. Winnebago In- 
dians hunting in the same region apparently resented 
the intrusion of the whites, and annoyed the hunters in 
many ways — setting fire to the prairies and woods about 
them, driving away the game by firing promiscuously in 
the region thereabouts, and making themselves generally 
disagreeable. After an absence of a fortnight the hunt- 
ers returned to Fort Crawford more or less disappointed 
at their meager success. After remaining for several 
days enjoying the hospitalities of the fort, Murray set 
out with a horse and cart and a driver for Galena.**? 

In the late fall of 1835, another visitor, George William 
Featherstonhaugh, stopped at Fort Crawford on his way 
to make a geological survey of the Minnesota Valley. 
Some of the officers came down to the beach when he 
landed and escorted the visitor to a commodious room in 
their quarters of the fort. Almost immediately after- 
wards Colonel Taylor called upon the guest and offered 
him the hospitalities of the post.** 

Having seen his Canadian boatmen encamped in a 
proper place, and cautioning them against getting drunk 
Featherstonhaugh had his effects brought into the fort. 
After supping with the officers at their mess he paid a 
visit to the commanding officer, and with him adjourned 
to the barrack theatre where the soldier Thespians that 
night were to present ‘‘The Poor Gentleman’’. Unlike 
Hoffman who thought the amateur acting of the soldiers 
remarkably well done Featherstonhaugh declared that 
the only three decent performers in the cast were ‘‘an 
Englishman, an Irishman, and a Scotsman; the rest 
seemed to have neither sense nor feeling’’. Miss Emily 
‘‘was impersonated in a most astounding manner; such 
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a monster in petticoats, and a stick in feeling, probably 
never was exhibited before.’? The house was crowded 
and applause greeted the efforts of the actors. Despite 
his criticism of the performance the visitor recognized 
in this type of intellectual exhibition by the common 
soldier a means of diversion from low debauchery. While 
Featherstonhaugh enjoyed the hospitalities of Colonel 
Taylor and his officers, his voyageurs were being so fully 
entertained by people of their own blood in the village 
that it took the combined efforts of their master and a 
sergeant to get them rounded up and started on the voy- 
age to Fort Snelling.’*® 

The routine of garrison life at the posts of the Upper 
Northwest was occasionally broken by the arrival of 
recruits from St. Louis or the East, and likewise by the 
transfer of officers and men from one post to another. 
Details of the transfer of one such detachment from Fort 
Winnebago to Fort Crawford have been preserved in 
the diary of the noted English author and traveller, Cap- 
tain Frederick Marryat, who in the late thirties made a 
tour to the Upper Mississippi Region as a part of his 
general visit to America.°** 

Marryat had visited the eastern part of the United 
States, thence had swung northward into the provinces 
of Upper Canada. At Windsor he embarked on the 
steamboat Michigan for Chicago, but when the oppor- 
tunity came to travel overland with a detachment of re- 
cruits from Fort Howard to Fort Winnebago he dis- 
embarked at Green Bay. The entire party consisting 
of some one hundred recruits, the accompanying officers, 
and the noted visitor made the journey from Green Bay 


to the Portage in wagons over the recently established 
military road.°* 
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At Fort Winnebago Marryat accepted the invitation 
to accompany a small detachment of officers and men to 
Prairie du Chien in a keel-boat that had brought a cargo 
of flour for the garrison at the Portage. These officers 
who had been ordered to join the garrison at Fort Craw- 
ford had chartered this large boat ‘‘to transport them- 
selves, families, furniture, and horses, all at once down 
to their destination.’’ The boat was about one hundred 
and twenty feet long, and covered over at the height 
of some six feet above the gunwale. It impressed the 
Englishman as being much in appearance like the 
‘‘Noah’s Ark’’ given to children except that the roof 
was flat. It was an unwieldy craft and needed at least 
twenty-five men with poles or long sweeps to manage it, 
but the officers had decided that, since the trip was to be 
made down stream, a crew of six soldiers with short 
oars, and a pilot would be sufficient. The boat was poor- 
ly equipped, too, having on board only an old piece of 
rope for a tow-line and a single axe. Freight consisted 
of furniture stowed forward and aft, a horse and a cow, 
and supplies for the journey. In addition to the crew 
and pilot the party consisted of a servant and a maid, 
the wife of an officer and five children, two officers, and 
Captain Marryat. 

The entire garrison at Fort Winnebago came down to 
the shore to see the start of the journey to Fort Craw- 
ford. No sooner was the rope cast off than away went 
the keel-boat driven along in the strong current at the 
rate of about five miles an hour, ‘‘The river passed 
through forests of oak, the large limbs of which hung 
from fifteen to twenty feet over the banks on each side; 
sometimes whole trees lay prostrate in the stream, held 
by their roots still partially remaining in the ground, 
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while their trunks and branches offering resistance to the 
swift current, created a succession of small masses of 
froth, which floated away on the dark green water.’ ”°** 
The craft had not proceeded far before those on board 
realized their mistake in starting out with the boat under- 
manned. It was almost impossible to manage the keel- 
boat, and the party found themselves at the mercy of the 
current ‘‘which appeared to increase in rapidity every 
minute.’? The crew managed, however, to keep the boat 
in the middle of the stream until a wind sprang up and 
drove it over to the southern bank of the river. Then ‘‘all 
was cracking and tearing away of the wood-work, break- 
ing of limbs from the projecting trees, snapping, crack- 
ing, screaming, hallooing, and confusion.’’ As soon as 
the boat was cleared from one tree the current bore it 
down upon another, and no sooner was the superstructure 
cleared than the bottom of the boat became entangled in 
roots and submerged trees. Finally a snag unshipped 
the rudder, and the boat floated on, leaving that part 
fast on a sunken tree. As there was no boat or canoe on 
board a soldier swung himself ashore by the limbs of an 
oak tree and went back to disengage the rudder. He 
succeeded in doing this, and down stream he came cling- 
ing to the floating wreck. As he came past the keel-boat 
the crew managed to catch him, and tieing the keel-boat 
up to the shore succeeded in reshipping the rudder. The 
rest of the day was ‘‘a continuation of the same eventful 
history.’’ Every half hour or so the party found them- 
selves wedged tight between spreading limbs of oak trees, 
and had to use their single axe to free themselves. Each 
time they lost ‘‘a further portion of the frame-work’’ of 
the boat ‘‘either from the roof, the sides, or by tearing 
away of the stancheons themselves.’’ At last a little be- 
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fore sunset the boat was again swept against the bank 
with such force ‘‘as to draw the pintles”’ of the rudder. 
Before it could be replaced it was ‘‘time to make fast for 
the night’’. Tieing up the keel-boat with the rotten tow- 
line which creaked and strained in an alarming fashion, 
the party disembarked, made a large fire, and cooked their 
evening meal.** 

With the rudder repaired the party cast off again the 
next morning, and without any serious mishaps arrived 
at the shot-tower, where they spent the second night on 
their journey to Fort Crawford. Finding a shot-tower 
in this wilderness impressed Marryat with the enterprise 
of the Americans, Lead from the smelting furnaces some 
twelve miles inland, he said, was brought here, ‘‘made 
into shot, and then sent down the river to the Mississippi, 
by which, and its tributary streams, it is supplied to all 
America, west of the Alleghenies.’’** 

On the third day of the journey the keel-boat made 
rapid progress without much further damage as there 
was little wind. Prairie land now began to alternate with 
the ‘‘mountain scenery’’ through which they had been 
passing. Toward the close of the day, however, the boat 
became badly entangled among some trees, and in at- 
tempting to cut away the overhanging branches a soldier 
dropped the axe into deep water. The party was in dis- 
may. 

The following day brought a series of misfortunes. 
The boat was continually twisted and whirled about, float- 
ing sometimes with the bow, sometimes stern foremost, 
but quite as often with its broadside to the stream. The 
vessel was thrown from one bank to the other, bumping 
and cracking along. As the axe was gone the crew and 
passengers were compelled to use their bare hands in 
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getting the boat loose from entangling branches. Once 
more the rudder was unshipped and with great difficulty 
replaced. By this time nearly half of the upper structure 
of the boat was gone, ‘‘one part after another having been 
torn off by the limbs of the trees as the impetuous cur- 
rent’’ drove them along. To add to their difficulties ‘‘a 
strong wind rose against the current, and the boat became 
quite unmanageable.”’ 

Toward noon two Menominee Indians in a dug-out 
came alongside the ‘‘Noah’s Ark’’, and as it was doubtful 
whether the keel-boat would reach Prairie du Chien by 
nightfall or be left stranded on a sand-bar, Captain 
Marryat climbed into the canoe with them to go down to 
the ferry landing on the Wisconsin below Prairie du 
Chien. Thence he planned to cross over to Fort Craw- 
ford to inform the garrison of their plight and to obtain 
assistance.°*? 

The two Indians paddled swiftly away down stream, 
and in a short time those in the dug-out had lost sight of 
the keel-boat. The canoe was small for three people, and 
in addition, had lost part of its prow, and as a result, with 
each dip of the paddles the river threatened to engulf the 
occupants. Nevertheless, the Indians brought their pas- 
senger safely to the landing place after about two hours 
of paddling. 

Having with some difficulty obtained a horse, Marryat 
set out for Fort Crawford. After riding about four miles 
he ‘passed the mountains’? and came suddenly ‘‘upon 
the beautiful prairie (on which were feeding several herd 
of cattle and horses), with the fort in the distance, and 
the wide waters of the Upper Mississippi flowing beyond 
it.’’ He crossed the Prairie, found his way to the fort, 
explained the plight of the party, and requested assist- 
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ance. A detail of soldiers with carriages was dispatched 
immediately to the ferry landing but upon their arrival 
found that the keel-boat had reached this place without 
further difficulty. Before sunset the whole party on the 
‘*Noah’s Ark’’ had been brought to the fort where they 
were ‘‘comfortably accommodated in the barracks’’, 
while a sufficient number of soldiers had been left with 
the keel-boat to bring it around to the landing on the 
Mississippi— a distance of some twelve miles.°* 

The beauty of the scenery about Prairie du Chien, 
which was the constant delight of the officers and men at 
Fort Crawford, caught the fancy of the visiting English- 
man. The site of the Prairie he described as ‘‘ a beauti- 
ful meadow about eight miles long by two broad”’ backed 
with high bluffs ‘‘verdant two-thirds of the way up, and 
crowned with rocky summits.’’ The bluffs, he said, rose 
‘‘very abruptly, often in a sugar-loaf form, from the flat- 
lands’’ and ‘‘their peculiar formation and vivid green 
sides, contrasting with their blue and gray summits’’ gave 
them the appearance of a ‘‘succession of ramparts in- 
vesting the prairie.’’ Fort Crawford, said the visitor, 
was ‘‘like most other American outposts, a mere in- 
closure, intended to repel the attacks of Indians’’, but 
was large and commodious, the officers’ quarters were ex- 
cellent, and unlike Fort Howard and Fort Winnebago, it 
was ‘‘built of stone’’. The Iowa shore opposite Fort 
Crawford was ‘‘composed of high cliffs, covered with 
timber, which, not only in form, but in tint and colour’’, 
reminded the visitor ‘‘very much of Glover’s landscapes 
of the mountainous parts of Scotland and Wales.’’** 

During his stay as a guest of the officers at Fort Craw- 
ford, Captain Marryat made one or two excursions to 
examine the ancient mounds in the immediate neighbor- 
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hood. He also had the opportunity to observe a number 
of Winnebago Indians at Prairie du Chien. They were 
‘‘almost always in a state of intoxication’’, he said, and 
revealed clearly their debasement by intercourse with the 
whites and the use of spirituous liquors. Marryat re- 
mained a week enjoying the hospitality of the garrison 
at Fort Crawford and left his ‘‘kind entertainers with 
regret’, but the opportunity to go to Fort Snelling in a 
steamboat with General Atkinson, then on a tour of in- 
spection of the Upper Mississippi posts, was too favor- 
able a chance to neglect.°* 

Although the life of the garrison at Fort Crawford ran 
for the most part in unexciting channels, grim tragedy 
and alarm occasionally filled a page in the annals of the 
post. During the command of Major Kearny in 1828, 
for instance, an event took place most tragic in its out- 
come and tremendous in its effect on the garrison. Among 
the soldiers at this time was a young man, Reneka by 
name, of good education, who had joined the army for 
the sake of adventure. His careful attention to duty and 
unfailing courtesy made him a favorite with both officers 
and men. He allowed himself, however, to join some com- 
panions in a drinking party. Unused to liquor he soon 
became sick and started for the barracks. Soon he 
emerged with a rifle, and rushing out on the parade 
ground swung it around his head like a madman. Lieu- 
tenant John Mackenzie, officer of the day, strode out to 
learn the cause of the commotion, and ordered a corporal 
to take Reneka to the guardhouse. The latter paused a 
moment, raised his rifle, and shot Mackenzie through the 
head, killmg him instantly. Reneka was arrested and 
confined in the guardhouse; then tried, convicted, and 
sentenced to be hanged. The gallows was built near the 
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Slough of St. Feriole, east of the old Fort Crawford, 
where Reneka marched to his doom. Before the trap was 
sprung he made a touching speech to his companions urg- 
ing them to leave liquor alone. Sick with remorse for his 
hasty act, he bravely paid the penalty for his crime.* _ 

Besides the Reneka tragedy two other brutal murders 
stained the annals of Fort Crawford. In 1831 an officer, 
J. P. Hall, struck a soldier named Barrette on the head 
with a pitchfork handle and broke his skull. Although 
Hall was acquitted he never forgot the murder, and left 
the service.*** In the second instance, a provost sergeant, 
Coffin, by name, who was hated by the men because he 
delighted in snooping into affairs and reporting breaches 
of conduct, saw a soldier by the name of Beckett sneak- 
ing out of the fort one night after tattoo had sounded. 
Coffin caught Beckett just as he was climbing down on 
the outside of the fort, and kicked and beat him until he 
was insensible. Then he ordered the victim of his bru- 
tality to be dragged away to the guardhouse. After a 
long stay in the hospital Beckett rejoined his company 
where he had been a general favorite. But his usual 
cheerful disposition had changed to one of gloom. Some 
days later he entered a room where Coffin stood with his 
back to the door, and shot him dead with an army musket. 
Beckett was arrested and placed in the guardhouse, but 
he managed to effect his escape. Later, however, he was 
discovered in the lead mine region south of Cassville, 
Wisconsin, by Lieutenant William Harris who was hunt- 
ing for deserters in that part of the country. Beckett 
was taken to Mineral Point, tried by the civil authorities, 
and sentenced to be hanged. He was brought back to 
Prairie du Chien where, like Reneka, he paid the extreme 
penalty for his crime. But the sheriff who hanged him 
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barely escaped on a horse with his life, for the friends of 
Beckett, enraged at the indignities shown him, tried to 
kill the executioner.*” 

In pleasant contrast to the grim tragedies at Fort 
Crawford just narrated was the courtship of Lieutenant 
Jefferson Davis when he wooed and won Sarah Knox 
Taylor, the fair daughter of his commanding officer. A 
persistent tradition has it that the young lovers when 
confronted with parental disapproval of the match, 
eloped from Fort Crawford, but unfortunately the facts 
in the case spoil this pretty story. It is true that Colonel 
Taylor, hoping, it is said, to spare his daughter the hard- 
ships and discomforts of the wife of an officer at frontier 
army posts, opposed the match. Miss Taylor, however, 
married Davis, with the knowledge but without the ap- 
proval of her father, at the home of his sister, and in the 
presence of other relatives, near Louisville, Kentucky.°* 

At Fort Crawford, as at other frontier army posts, 
the presence of grog shops nearby added to the problems 
of discipline. During the early years of Fort Crawford 
whisky was a part of the soldier’s ration, and this only 
served, it seemed, to whet his appetite for more. Drunk- 
enness on the part of soldier workmen, it was claimed, 
seriously interfered with the work on the new Fort Craw- 
ford, and the defense of whisky venders in court by Sub- 
agent 'T. P. Burnett on one occasion resulted in a lengthy 
controversy between him and officers of the garrison. At 
one time in order to check the use of liquor by soldiers 
‘The Fort Crawford Temperance Society’’ was organ- 
ized. Shortly thereafter Major John Garland inspected 
the post, and was informed of the benefits of the local 
society for the promotion of temperance, The soldiers, 
indeed, had made an impressive showing before the in- 
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spector, and he warmly complimented the officers on the 
discipline and apparent sobriety of the men. That night 
Major Garland and another officer took a stroll outside 
the fort before retiring. As they were returning to the 
sally-port the attention of the major was attracted by 
the strange antics of an approaching cat. The two officers 
stepped over in its direction, and suddenly the animal 
stopped. Garland reached down, picked it up, and dis- 
covered he held a cat’s skin stuffed with a bladder full 
of whisky. Stepping on the string had stopped the cat’s 
mysterious journey towards a thirsty soldier within the 
barracks.**" 

Various methods of punishment for those who dis- 
obeyed orders or violated military regulations were ad- 
ministered by different commandants at Fort Crawford. 
Confinement in the guardhouse, extra police duty, and 
curtailment of privileges were among the most common. 
But it remained for Colonel Taylor to introduce an un- 
usual but effective method of punishment. This consisted 
in taking hold of both ears of the culprit and then shak- 
ing him severely, a treatment called ‘‘Wooling’’. One 
day when all the garrison had been mustered for dress 
parade, Colonel Taylor came out to look over his troops, 
and observed a big German recruit who constantly failed 
to execute the commands correctly because his knowledge 
of English was faulty and the commands not understood. 
Taylor, unacquainted with the true situation, thought the 
fellow was wilfully disobeying, and walking up to the 
recruit began to ‘‘wool’’ him. The German, resenting such 
treatment, drew back and struck Taylor such a blow that 
he fell like a log. Soldiers rushed upon the fellow ready 
almost to kill him for this act of insubordination to ‘‘Old 
Zack’’, but Taylor arose and ordered them to leave him 
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alone, saying he would make a good soldier. The fellow 
afterwards became a valuable addition to the garrison, 
and served faithfully throughout the Black Hawk War.** 

Supplies for Fort Crawford were brought from St. 
Louis at first by keel-boat or barge, and later by steam- 
boat, and their loads of flour, beans, pork, salt, candles, 
clothing, whisky, soap, tobacco, coffee, and miscellaneous 
articles for the sutler’s store were always welcome. 
Bread baked by a soldier of the garrison, meat, and beans 
were staple items in the soldiers’ diet. Vegetables in 
season raised in the garrison gardens across the river 
added variety to the mess. Game, too, killed by the sports- 
men, and fish caught by the anglers of the post made a 
welcome change from beef and pork. When Lieutenant 
Martin Scott was stationed at Fort Crawford he was 
often sent across the river in charge of the farm detail. 
While the soldiers cultivated the garden plots, Scott 
would take his dogs and rifle and set out for his favorite 
hunting ground along a small stream called Bloody Run. 
So unerring a shot was he that invariably he bagged an 
abundance of wood-cock, ducks, and pheasants for the 
evening mess.°°° 

Out of the soldiers’ modest cash allowance of six dol- 
lars a month he could buy small necessities and some 
luxuries at the sutler’s store. The sutler was the author- 
ized merchant at the post, and to prevent him from chareg- 
ing unreasonable amounts for his goods a council of ad- 
ministration composed of three officers fixed the prices 
of his wares. For every officer and enlisted man at the 
post the sutler paid from ten to fifteen cents per month 
into the ‘‘post fund’’. This money was used for the re- 
lief of widows and orphans of soldiers, for the mainten- 
ance of the post school and band, and for the purchase of 
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books for the post library. Anything and everything 
nearly could be purchased at the sutler’s store — cur- 
rants, raisins, candy, soap, tobacco, shoes, butter, cheese, 
clothing, spices, needles, tinware, brooms, brushes, and 
a multitude of other items. It was, in fact, grocery, 
hardware, dry goods, and clothing store for the fort.°° 

Life at old Fort Crawford was, indeed, a mosaic of 
many parts. Visitors to the post invariably mentioned 
the friendly hospitality of the garrison and the unfailing 
courtesy both of officers and men. That meticulous at- 
tention, too, was given to military regulations at Fort 
Crawford, inspection reports that have already been cited 
in this volume bear ample witness. The coming and go- 
ing of troops, menial tasks changing with the seasons, 
high adventure on trips into the Indian country, the ar- 
rival of recruits, drill and inspection, dress parade and 
fatigue duty, dances and theatricals, hunting and fishing, 
work and play —all these filled the days, and months, 
and years of a very human garrison at this distant out- 
post of civilization. 


XVI 
THE END OF MILITARY RULE 


Wirn the departure of the regulars from Fort Craw- 
ford in the spring of 1849 traders and whisky venders, 
who had been living on money disbursed by them and the 
Indians, and even some good citizens believed that Prairie 
du Chien was doomed to an everlasting sleep. The light 
of other days seemed, indeed, to have faded. Those who 
had waxed fat for years on Indian annuities and the pay 
of the troops followed the tribesmen and soldiers to their 
new home, Population dwindled with startling rapidity, 
while empty, unpainted houses with windows broken and 
roofs fallen in, and abandoned store rooms gave the place 
a desolate appearance. For some years the important 
station of the American Fur Company had been aband- 
oned, but Hercules L. Dousman, the old agent of the com- 
pany, still lived at Prairie du Chien, and dispensed lavish 
hospitality from his palatial residence near the former 
site of the first Fort Crawford.*™ 

But the removal of the troops, first regarded as a mis- 
fortune, came to be looked upon in a few years as a benefit 
to Prairie du Chien. A new immigration of settlers who 
had been attracted to the Prairie by the fertility of the 
soil replaced those who had departed in the wake of 
Indians and soldiers. And ‘‘where sloth, stupor and vice 
once ruled, now sturdy farmers, and busy mechanics’’ 
were ‘‘instilling a new life.’’ <A local editor declared, 
‘*Since the decline of the old regime, the latent resources 
have been explored and developed; and all real improve- 
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ments, accomplished or in prospective, have been con- 
ceived since that time’’. And in conclusion he added that 
‘*the most fortunate and eventful days Prairie du Chien 
has ever seen were those which accomplished the removal 
of the Indians and troops— Government money and 
all.’ 78°? 

Many suggestions were made as to what use should be 
made of the buildings of Fort Crawford and the surround- 
ing land. An editorial in the Crawford County Courier 
for May 26, 1852, urged that a petition be circulated for 
the donation of Fort Crawford by Congress to the Madi- 
son and Prairie du Chien Railroad Company to be used 
as a depot.° Nearly a year later the editor proposed 
that efforts be made to secure Fort Crawford and the 
military reservation for a college. The field immediately 
surrounding the fort could be made into a public park; 
‘laid off tastefully, and decorated with shrubbery, it 
would make a place which the eye would delight to look 
upon; a beautiful and pleasant summer retreat.’’ If the 
whole property should be granted by the government for 
a college, the land not included in this park might be laid 
off into village lots and sold. The proceeds from such a 
sale would provide a lberal endowment and furnish 
means to make the alterations necessary to convert the 
fort into a seminary. Little alteration, it was thought, 
would be necessary, and a college would not only be a 
eredit to Prairie du Chien but a great attraction, and a 
source of pecuniary interest to the citizens.°%* 

Once more, however, Fort Crawford was destined to 
reécho to the tramp of marching troops and the sound of 
arms. In 1855 reports that two bands of Winnebago 
Indians under Chiefs Dandy and Little Hill had left their 
home in Minnesota and were on their way back to Wis- 
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consin created considerable apprehension among the 
settlers in and about Prairie du Chien. Further reports 
indicated that the Indians were hostile and were commit- 
ting serious depredations upon white settlers, stealing 
horses and cattle, entering homes, and carrying off pro- 
visions. Henry Dodge, then in the United States Senate 
from Wisconsin, obtained a promise that troops would 
be sent to protect the settlers and to force the Indians to 
return to their country.*” 

Accordingly in October, 1855, Brevet Lieutenant 
Colonel E. R. S. Canby moved down to Fort Crawford 
from Fort Snelling with Companies B, F, G, and H — 
eleven officers and two hundred and forty-seven men — 
of the Tenth Infantry. On December 3, 1855, Brevet 
Colonel C. F. Smith relieved Colonel Canby in command 
of the post.°°® The troops remained at Fort Crawford 
until June 9, 1856, when, the Indian scare being over, 
they left on the steamer War Eagle for Fort Snelling.*” 

Nor were the people of Prairie du Chien sorry to see 
them go. The editor of the Courier commented on the 
departure of the troops as follows: ‘‘As they marched 
past our office to the boat, they appeared an able body of 
men. We wish we could speak as well of their morals 
as their looks. The officers are gentlemen, but the privates 
have been too much given to drink. We hope that Fort 
Crawford will not be occupied as a garrison much longer, 
but that the lands now occupied by the government, will 
soon be thrown into the market. There is no more need 
to preserve these lands, than to reserve Fort Howard, at 
Green Bay, and the shutting out of settlers from so large 
a tract, will inevitably make a divided interest between 
Upper and Lower towns, where all should be one and in- 
divisible. ’’ 
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Prairie du Chien had been a busy place for the pre- 
ceding few days with the removal of stores and provisions 
from Fort Crawford to the War Eagle. And when the 
garrison, then consisting of nine officers and one hundred 
and fifteen men, left the levee on their trip up stream, the 
editor wrote, ‘‘although we wish them well, we sincerely 
hope with the Poet, that — 

The like 0’ them 

May never be seen 

By boys or men 

In Prairie du Chien.’’*® 

On the day after the departure of the troops the sheriff 
of Crawford County demanded possession of the fort 
from the caretaker on behalf of Ira B. Brunson, B. W. 
Brisbois, and Cyrus Woodman, who had recently won an 
ejectment suit against the late commandant, Colonel 
Smith. Upon the watchman’s refusal to surrender pos- 
session of the keys to the gates, the sheriff took other 
means of forcing an entrance, and left the three claimants 
in possession of the property. This unusual act of a civil 
officer taking a fort away from a representative of the 
government was the culmination of an effort to get pos- 
session of the property which had been under way for 
years.° 

As early as 1853, Mrs. Emelia R. Hooe, widow of the 
late Major A. S. Hooe, in a letter to Secretary of War 
Jefferson Davis, warned him of a plot on the part of 
certain local citizens to get possession of Fort Crawford 
and the surrounding land. As agent in charge of govern- 
ment property at Prairie du Chien she felt it her duty 
to call the attention of the War Department to the mat- 
ter.°° Indeed, a well laid scheme had been arranged to 
take this property away from the government. As Mrs. 
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Hooe predicted, a formal claim to all the land which had 
been occupied for military purposes at Prairie du Chien 
was made by Ira B. Brunson and James D. Doty in a 
letter from the former to the Secretary of War, dated 
December 8, 1853. Doty and James H. Lockwood had 
been the original grantors of the land to the United States 
in 1829, but Brunson had acquired Lockwood’s interests 
in the tract. Brunson and Doty based their claim on the 
grounds that the deeds from Doty and Lockwood to the 
United States were void because no law had been passed 
by Congress authorizing the purchase by the War De- 
partment; and furthermore, that these lands, which had 
been acquired solely for military purposes, reverted to 
the original owners as soon as the government ceased 
to use them.** 

The authorities at Washington ignored the above 
claims, and in the meantime B. W. Brisbois acquired 
half of Brunson’s alleged rights to Lots 33 and 34, the 
tracts in controversy, while Brunson himself took over 
Doty’s interests in Lot 34. Thereupon Brunson and 
Brisbois started an ejectment suit against John J. Chase, 
a disinterested tenant in the fort, for all of the military 
tract except the eighteen acres on which the various 
buildings of the fort stood. As soon as notice of the suit 
was filed Mrs. Hooe informed the Secretary of War and 
Major D. H. Vinton, quartermaster at St. Louis, of what 
was under way.°” 

The case came up for trial in the November term of 
the Circuit Court in and for Crawford County, Wiscon- 
sin, where a jury returned a verdict in favor of the plain- 
tiffs, Brisbois and Brunson. At once the attorneys for 
the United States moved that the verdict be set aside and 
a new trial granted. The court ruled in favor of the mo- 
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tion, and directed that the case be continued until the 
May term of court in 1856.*° 

Meanwhile the reoccupation of Fort Crawford by 
troops from Fort Snelling placed an unforeseen obstacle 
in the way of the acquisition of the property by Brunson 
and Brisbois. Nothing daunted they proceeded with their 
ejectment suit against Chase in the May term of court; 
and in codperation with Cyrus Woodman, who had ac- 
quired a half interest in Brunson’s claim, they started 
another ejectment suit against Colonel Smith, himself. 
In the second trial of Brunson and Brisbois against 
Chase, they were again successful; and likewise in the 
suit against Colonel Smith, the plaintiffs received a 
favorable verdict from the jury. As long as four com- 
panies of the Tenth Infantry occupied the barracks it 
was, however, impossible for the new claimants to seize 
their property. But immediately upon the departure of 
the soldiers for Fort Snelling in June, Brunson, Brisbois, 
and Woodman, aided by the county sheriff as already 
narrated, took forcible possession of the property from 
the watchman left in charge.** 

The government did not consider the findings of the 
Wisconsin court binding, and continued to leave a care- 
taker at Fort Crawford. But as the post was not needed 
for military purposes the pseudo owners were permitted 
to do as they pleased with the property. They rented out 
quarters in the fort to new arrivals and others in the 
village, and proceeded to demolish part of the buildings, 
and carry away the material for their own use. When 
Major Thomas W. Sherman arrived to examine the con- 
dition of Fort Crawford in the spring of 1857 this wanton 
destruction of government property aroused his indig- 
nation. He reported that the alleged owners were repre- 
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sented in the fort by Rufus King who collected rent from 
some sixty families. Although the government agent 
still occupied quarters in the fort he was powerless to 
stop the damage being done to the property. The board 
fence around the fort had already been removed as well 
as the plank flooring of the stable lofts. The siding on 
the stable had been partially removed, the hospital, wood- 
house, and log building nearby entirely demolished, and 
all of the solid picketing of hewn timber around the north 
end of the fort had been taken away. In addition to this 
vandalism ninety-two large bunks, twenty-nine mess 
tables, and twenty-nine benches had been destroyed. 
Furthermore, great injury had been done to shrubbery, 
bushes, trees, walks, and plats outside the fort; while 
inside the quadrangle general damage had resulted from 
the destruction of windows, casings, doors, ceilings, floor- 
ings, gates, plazzas, walks, and parade grounds. Sher- 
man recommended the immediate ejectment of the occu- 
pants, and a suit for damages to cover the wanton de- 
struction of the property of the United States.°* 

No action, however, was taken by the government, and 
the alleged owners continued to use the fort as an apart- 
ment house, and to hesitate not at all in the further ap- 
propriation of its contents for their own use. By the 
fall of 1857 in addition to the tenants occupying quarters 
in the fort, several workshops had been started in the 
barracks, and a boarding house had been opened for the 
public. In the Prairie du Chien Leader for February 6, 
1858, a writer signing himself ‘‘Old Crawford’’ proposed 
that the fort should be dismantled and the stone used to 
build a courthouse, jail, and offices. ‘‘The old Barracks’’, 
he said, ‘‘are found to be fast tending to a state of ruin. 
The wood work is so decayed, generally, as to require 
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immediate and extensive repairs, or they will soon become 
uninhabitable. The stone walls are so cracked as to 
make it extremely doubtful whether repairing would pay 
for the outlays and expense.’’ At any rate, he added, 
“‘the growth of the town will soon demand the removal 
of that unsightly mass of stone and mortar, and the build- 
ing of something more creditable to the place it occupies.”’ 
A new courthouse occupying the site of Fort Crawford, 
and a park planted with trees laid out around it would 
be an ornament to the place, he thought, as well as a con- 
venient location for transacting public business. The 
present claimants who had ousted the United States 
would not object to such a proposal, he argued, as the 
erection of public buildings on this site would enhance 
the value of the remainder of their lands. ‘‘Old Craw- 
ford’s’’ appeal, however, apparently went unheeded.*® 

Strenuous efforts were made by the alleged owners of 
the Fort Crawford property to prevail upon the Secre- 
tary of War to settle the controversy between them and 
the government either by accepting six dollars and a 
quarter per acre for the nearly two hundred acres in- 
volved, or by leaving the question of ownership to arbitra- 
tion. Such an appeal was made in person by Brisbois in 
the spring of 1858, but without success.*” 

At this point in the story Mrs. Hooe succeeded in block- 
ing some of the plans of Brunson and Brisbois in their 
efforts to secure full title to the Fort Crawford property. 
Upon her retirement from the position of United States 
agent for Fort Crawford in 1853, Mrs. Hooe had been 
allowed by the government to take up her residence in 
the former quarters of the commanding officer, rent free. 
In the late fall of 1858, Brunson and Brisbois served 
notice on Mrs. Hooe to quit the premises and to surrender 
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possession of it on June 10, 1859. When June came she 
refused to comply with their demand, and was summoned 
before a justice of the peace where the decision went 
against her. Appealing the case to the district court 
she succeeded in getting the decision reversed, and 
was left in undisputed possession of the commandant’s 
home.*** 

Once more, in the spring of 1860, Brunson and Brisbois 
appealed to the Secretary of War, John B. Floyd, for a 
settlement of their claim to the Fort Crawford property. 
On this occasion they proposed that one arbiter be select- 
ed by the Secretary of War, and one by themselves. If 
these two did not agree, they were to select a third, and 
the decision of the arbiters was to be subject to approval 
by Congress, if necessary. This was agreed to by the 
Secretary of War, who chose Governor A. W. Randall 
of Wisconsin to represent the United States. Brunson 
and Brisbois selected Timothy O. Howe of Green Bay 
as their arbiter, and the decision was left in their hands.*® 

But the Civil War began before any decision had been 
reached, and the matter was held in abeyance. Once more 
Fort Crawford was used for military purposes. A little 
over a month after the firing on Fort Sumter the State 
of Wisconsin leased the property ‘‘with all the land and 
appurtenances thereto’’ for the use and purpose of quar- 
tering the troops ‘‘of said state therein, said lease to 
continue so long as the State shall require said property 
for said purposes’’.°° Fort Crawford became the ren- 
dezvous for soldiers enlisting in the Thirty-first Wiscon- 
sin Infantry, two companies of which were composed of 
Crawford County volunteers, until the headquarters of 
that regiment was moved to Racine in November, 1862.°22 
In April of that year Mrs. Hooe had written Secretary 
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of War Edwin M. Stanton that the fort property was 
rapidly going to destruction through the vandalism of 
the claimants. The stone walls were being pulled down 
and removed, the soldiers’ graves were being desecrated, 
and ‘the fences were being taken down and sold. She 
hoped that the government would act in the matter and 
put a stop to *‘ Northern thieving”’’ before it was too late 
to save the buildings. The large and roomy hospital was 
still untouched.*? But the stupendous task of prosecut- 
ing the Civil War left Stanton no time to heed her plea. 
For a period in 1864-1865 Fort Crawford was occupied 
by Provost Marshal Captain John G. Clark with an en- 
rolling commission to secure troops for short time service, 
and it was also used as a hospital. This was the last time 
Fort Crawford served any military purpose.** 

In the meantime another controversy had arisen over 
the disposal of the Fort Crawford Military Reservation 
across the Mississippi in Iowa. This tract, which ex- 
tended about six miles east and west and three miles 
north and south, contained some 8000 acres of prairie and 
timber land. It had been set aside by the government 
as a farm and garden plot as well as a source of timber 
and firewood for Fort Crawford.** Because of his knowl- 
edge of the region gained while stationed at Fort Craw- 
ford and Fort Atkinson Henry M. Rice of Minnesota was 
selected as a special agent to sell this property by the 
Secretary of War. Rice received his instructions in 
April, 1857, and after due notice to those concerned, held 
a sale at Prairie du Chien late in May. Inasmuch as a 
large part of the tract was already occupied by settlers 
who had squatted upon it as soon as it was no longer used 
by the garrison at Fort Crawford, Rice sold at this time 
only the unoccupied and unclaimed portion of the tract. 
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He recommended to the Secretary of War that the set- 
tlers who had made improvements on their claims be 
allowed to purchase their land at the government fee of 
one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre plus a small 
sum to defray the expenses involved in locating their 
claims and holding the extra sale.*® 

As soon as his plan received the approval of the Secre- 
tary of War, Rice sent a notice to the Iowa settlers to 
meet him at Prairie du Chien late in December to pur- 
chase their claims. On December 19, 1857, Rice was 
elected United States Senator from Minnesota, and on 
his way from St. Paul to Washington, stopped at Prairie 
du Chien to complete the sale of the Military Reservation. 
A uniform charge of twenty-five cents per acre was added 
to the government price of one dollar and a quarter to 
defray the expenses involved in the transaction, all of 
which seemed at the time perfectly agreeable to the pur- 
chasers, They were glad enough to secure title to the 
land which, had it not been for the course taken by Rice, 
might have been grabbed up by speculators at the auction 
sale in May.*® 

No sooner, however, had the credentials of Mr. Rice 
as the Senator-elect from the new State of Minnesota 
been presented to the Senate, than Senator James Harlan 
of Iowa presented a communication from a number of 
settlers on the Fort Crawford Reservation which alleged 
that Rice was guilty of fraudulent practices in the sale 
of the territory to them. Four specific charges were made 
—that Rice had required them to pay one dollar and a 
half per acre but had receipted to them for only one dol- 
lar and a quarter per acre, and had refused to give them 
a receipt for the extra twenty-five cents; that his clerk 
had charged certain settlers from ten to eighty dollars 
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to enter their claims, sums which Rice had received cor- 
ruptly; that he had failed to give them reasonable notice 
of the time of the sale, and that many were thus compelled 
to borrow money at exorbitant rates of interest in order 
to purchase their claims; and finally, that Rice had act- 
ually defrauded one settler of his right to purchase his 
claim. This precipitate action of the Senator from lowa 
aroused a storm of criticism in the Senate, and despite 
the charges Rice was given his seat.’ 

Rice asked that a committee be appointed to investigate 
the charges and pledged himself to resign from the Senate 
if the investigation disclosed anything that would impugn 
his motive or his action in selling the Reservation in 
accordance with his instructions from the Secretary of 
War, and for the best interests of the settlers. If Senator 
Harlan, he said, had investigated the report of the Secre- 
tary of War concerning the sale he would have found 
that there was not a word of truth in the charges.**® 

Accordingly a committee was appointed to investigate 
the charges against Rice, and after listening to witnesses 
on both sides of the question reached the conclusion that 
Rice was innocent. The evidence taken did not support 
the imputation of fraud and, indeed, it appeared that the 
alleged dissatisfaction of the settlers was the work of 
disgruntled speculators. When the committee reported 
in favor of Rice, Senator Harlan, who had been instru- 
mental in securing the investigation, expressed himself 
as entirely satisfied with the outcome.*® 

In due time the United States regained complete con- 
trol of the Fort Crawford property at Prairie du Chien 
despite the persistent and almost successful attempts of 
Brisbois and Brunson to enforce their claims to it. On 
November 17, 1864, the Acting Commissioner of the Gen- 
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eral Land Office, by order of the War Department, offered 
for sale at public auction at La Crosse the land belonging 
to the Fort Crawford reservation which had been sub- 
divided into town lots.“° The War Department, however, 
retained possession of Fort Crawford itself, and kept 
a watchman on the premises until it was transferred to 
the Department of the Interior in 1867.°* During the 
next year that part of the military tract remaining unsold 
was put up at auction, and the plot containing Fort Craw- 
ford became the property of John Lawler.°” 

The new purchaser, who took up his residence in the 
commandant’s former home, felt that a school would be 
a fitting successor to the old fort. In 1872 the first build- 
ing of Saint Mary’s Academy, a school for girls, was 
erected on the site of the officers’ quarters of Fort Craw- 
ford. In time a splendid set of buildings replaced the 
dismantled and abandoned ruins, and the school, making 
steady progress from humble beginnings under the direc- 
tion of the School Sisters of Notre Dame, became in time 
Saint Mary’s College and Academy, then Saint Mary’s 
College.** On the spacious campus were left a few relics 
of the military occupancy of the site. Beneath shady 
maples was placed a strong-barred prison window be- 
hind which captured Indians and offending soldiers had 
chafed at their imprisonment. At the end of a paved 
pathway there remained a sentinel post where youthful 
pickets while on guard had paced to and fro through the 
long hours of the day and night.** 

Today these few relics, a crumbling corner of the old 
hospital now preserved and marked by the local chapter 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution, and the 
military cemetery are the sole reminders of Fort Craw- 
ford. This little cemetery stands on a knoll north of 
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the site of the commandant’s home. It is now a well- 
kept park with a wide graveled walk leading up to it, and 
an ornamental iron fence surrounding the grounds. The 
gates are unlocked and the visitor may wander among 
the graves to read the fading inscriptions and pay a 
silent tribute to the men and women who forfeited their 
lives in preparing the way for settlement of southwestern 
Wisconsin and northeastern Iowa. 

Most of the graves are marked ‘‘Unknown’’, but on 
the highest elevation of the mound are seven walled-in 
tombs and an eighth nearby with an inscribed stone slab 
lying prone above each of them. Here is the grave of 
Colonel Willoughby Morgan, long time commandant at 
Fort Crawford, who died on April 4, 1832, just prior to 
the stirring scenes of the Black Hawk War. Not far 
distant are the graves of Lieutenant John Mackenzie, 
who was killed at the fort in 1828; and Captain Edgar 
M. Lacey, who died at Fort Crawford on April 2, 1839. 
Two other inscriptions tell the story of girl brides who 
left eastern homes to share the privations of wilderness 
life with their soldier husbands. Their days of happiness 
or loneliness must have been short for both died at the 
fort in their early twenties.** 

To the visitor at Prairie du Chien who has a feeling 
of sympathetic interest in the story of the Upper North- 
west, the ruins of the old fort, the prison window, the 
sentinel post, and the rows of well-kept graves in the 
military cemetery bring to his mind a train of events — 
episodes in the colorful pageant of the Upper Mississippi. 
One thinks of wilderness days when the untamed savages 
roamed sovereigns of the wild and drove their light 
canoes upon the broad surface of the mighty Mississippi, 
revelling in the fancied security of their power. One 
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recalls the coming of explorers and black-robed mission- 
aries; and in their wake the eager trader who unslung 
his packs and spread his gaudy wares before the eyes 
of astounded natives. Here was the neutral ground 
where tribes were wont to meet on friendly terms to ex- 
change the hard-earned fruits of the chase for the to- 
bacco, whisky, blankets, trinkets, arms, and ammunition 
of the newcomers to the Prairie. 

There passes in review the struggle for mastery be- 
tween the English and the French on the east side of the 
Mississippi, and between England and Spain for control 
of the fur trade west of that highway of commerce. In 
turn come the short but vivid scenes of the war of 1812, 
the erection of Fort Crawford, impressive Indian coun- 
cils, Indian alarms, wars, the Black Hawk tragedy, and 
the inevitable dispossession of the Indian of the prairies, 
streams, and woods he loved. 

The arrival of the pioneer settler with his ox-team, 
plow, and covered wagon sealed the fate of the Indian, 
and foredoomed the abandonment of Fort Crawford. A 
visitor, however, to the ‘‘Heights’’ above McGregor, 
Iowa, may look across the isle-strewn expanse of the 
Mississippi, and as the sun dips from a limpid sky into 
a gold-washed world to the west, and shadows half ob- 
scure the houses of Prairie du Chien, transform in 
imagination distant buildings into the outlines of Fort 
Crawford. Morning, though, dispels the illusion. A 
modern city occupies the site of the picturesque scenes of 
long ago, and Fort Crawford with all its attendant events 
lives only in memory. 
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1 For a description of the site of Prairie du Chien see Long’s Voyage in 
a Sia-Oared Skiff to the Falls of Saint Anthony in 1817 in the Minnesota 
Historical Collections, Vol. II, pp. 60, 61. 


2For a splendid account of French exploration and occupation of the 
Upper Mississippi Valley see Kellogg’s The French Régime in Wisconsin 
and the Northwest. Folwell’s A History of Minnesota, Vol. I, pp. 1-52, 
and Thwaites’s Wisconsin, pp. 1-84, are excellent summaries of this period. 
Kellogg’s Early Narratives of the Northwest is a most convenient collection 
of source materials on French explorations in this region. 


3 Wisconsin in Three Centuries, Vol. I, p. 9. 


4Parkman’s Pioneers of France in the New World, pp. 187-454, contains 
a good account of Champlain’s exploits in America. References to Nicolet’s 
explorations may be found in Thwaites’s Jesuit Relations and Allied Docu- 
ments, Vol. XVIII, pp. 233, 237, Vol. XXIII, pp. 275-279. See also 
Kellogg’s The French Régime in Wisconsin and the Northwest, pp. 77-83. 


5 Kellogg’s The French Régime in Wisconsin and the Northwest, pp. 83, 
131, 181-191. For Saint Lusson’s official report see the Wisconsin Historical 
Collections, Vol. XI, pp. 26-29. Perrot’s account is in Blair’s Indian 
Tribes of the Upper Mississippi, Vol. I, pp. 220-225, 342-348. The Jesuit 
account appears in Thwaites’s Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents, Vol. 
LV, pp. 105-115. 


6 For an estimate of Frontenac’s services see Winsor’s Cartier to Fron- 
tenac, p. 232, or Parkman’s Count Frontenac and New France under Louis 
XIV, pp. 458, 459. 

7 Thwaites’s Father Marquette has an excellent secondary account of 
this voyage of discovery. Thwaites’s Jesuit Relations and Allied Docu- 
ments, Vol. LIX, pp. 85-163, contains Marquette’s journal and facing p. 
108 is a copy of Marquette’s map. Marquette’s manuscript as edited and 
prepared for publication by Father Dablon was first published in 1852 by 
John G. Shea in his Discovery and Exploration of the Mississippi Valley, 
pp. 3-55, 235-258. See also Kellogg’s The French Régime in Wisconsin 
and the Northwest, pp. 191-201. 
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8 Parish’s The Man with the Iron Hand, pp. 5-47, and Parkman’s La Salle 
and the Discovery of the Great West, pp. 48-72, contain graphic accounts 
of this voyage. 


9Cole’s A History of the People of Iowa, pp. 8, 9, 12-18; Parkman’s 
La Salle and the Discovery of the Great West, pp. 56-58. Shea’s Discovery 
and Exploration of the Mississippi Valley, pp. XXXUI-XXXvV, 8-27; Thwaites’s 
Wisconsin, p. 62. The Fox-Wisconsin route was for a century and a half 
the most frequented northern passage from Lake Michigan to the Upper 
Mississippi. — Thwaites’s Down Historic Waterways, pp. 143-294. 


10 Parkman’s La Salle and the Discovery of the Great West, p. 157. 
11 Parkman’s La Salle and the Discovery of the Great West, pp. 160-261. 


12 Parkman’s La Salle and the Discovery of the Great West, pp. 286-288; 
Kellogg ’s The French Régime in Wisconsin and the Northwest, pp. 212, 213. 
Accault is variously spelled Accau, Ako, and Aco, while the name Auguel 
often is found Auguelle.— See Parish’s Michel Aco— Squawman in The 
Palimpsest, Vol. Il, pp. 162-169. 


13 Kellogg’s The French Régime in Wisconsin and the Northwest, pp. 
231-234, 241, 242, 248, 359, 360. SBlair’s Indian Tribes of the Upper 
Mississippi Valley, Vol. I, is a valuable source of information about Perrot’s 
activities in the Upper Mississippi Valley. Considerable controversy has 
developed over the location of Perrot’s post above the junction of the 
Wisconsin and the Mississippi. Fort St. Nicholas, as it was called, seems 
to have been located at or near the site of Prairie du Chien. — Wisconsin 
Historical Collections, Vol. X, pp. 305-772; Clark’s Early Forts on the 
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on page 279 showing its subdivision into town lots was made from a photo- 
graphic reproduction of a drawing in the File Record of Old Fort Crawford 
in the office of the Judge Advocate General, War Department, Washington, 
‘DCs 


631D. N. Rucker, Acting Quartermaster General, to O. H. Browning, 
Secretary of the Interior, January 10, 1867, and Thos. 8S. Wilson, Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office to D. N. Rucker, February 15, 1867, 
in the File Record, Fort Crawford, Bundle D, pp. 5, 6, in the Judge Ad- 
vocate General’s Office, War Department, Washington, D. C. 
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632 Abstract of Record Title to the Fort Crawford property, No. 17. 


633 Information from the Secretary of Saint Mary’s College. An illustrat- 
ed booklet Historic Saint Mary’s College Prairie dw Chien Wisconsin tells 
in verse the interesting story of the evolution of this school for girls from 
an academy to a college. 


634 Based on descriptive paragraphs in Historic Saint Mary’s College 
Prairie du Chien Wisconsin. 


635 The other tombs are occupied by the remains of Thomas P. Street, 
son of Joseph Montfort Street, Ann T. Foot, wife of Post Surgeon Lyman 
Foot, and Gwin Thlean, wife of Lieutenant Colonel John Green. The girl 
brides were Gwin Thlean, wife of Lieutenant W. M. D. McKissack, and E. 
Letitia, wife of Captain J. R. B. Gardenier. 

Colonel Willoughby Morgan who at different times served as commanding 
officer of Fort Crawford entered the army from Virginia as a captain in 
the Twelfth Infantry, April 25, 1812. He was promoted to the rank of 
major in June, 1813; and at the close of the War of 1812 was retained in 
the army as a captain in the Rifle Regiment. He was made a major on 
March 8, 1817, lieutenant colonel, November 10, 1818, and colonel on April 
23, 1830. Colonel Morgan died at Fort Crawford, April 4, 1832. — Heit- 
man’s Historical Register and Dictionary of the United States Army, Vol. 
I, p. 726. 

Lieutenant John Mackenzie entered West Point as a cadet from North 
Carolina, August 25 1813. Upon his graduation he was appointed a second 
lieutenant in the Eighth Infantry, July 1, 1819. He was transferred to the 
First Infantry in June, 1821, and received his commission as first lieutenant, 
November 18, 1822. As narrated in the text Lieutenant Mackenzie was 
killed by a soldier at Fort Crawford, September 26, 1828.— Heitman’s 
Historical Register and Dictionary of the United States Army, Vol. I, p. 
672. 

Captain Edgar M. Lacey entered West Point as a cadet from New York 
on July 1, 1822. Upon graduation he received an appointment as a second 
lieutenant in the Fifth Infantry, July 1, 1827. He was promoted to the 
rank of first heutenant November 25, 1835, and received his commission as 
captain, November 1, 1838. The Post Returns of Fort Crawford for Novem- 
ber, 1838, show that Captain Lacey acted as commandant of Fort Crawford 
for a short time during the temporary absence of the regular commandant, 
Brigadier General George M. Brooke. Captain Lacey died at Fort Craw- 
ford April 2, 1839.— Heitman’s Historical Register and Dictionary of the 
United States Army, Vol. I, p. 610; Post Returns, Fort Crawford, 1831- 
1856, November, 1838, in the Adjutant General’s Office, War Department, 
Washington, D. C. 
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INDEX 


Abercrombie, J. J., service of, 200 

Accault, Michel, explorations of, 5 

Adams, John Quincy, pardon granted by, 
118; office of, 143 

Adjutant General, service of, ix 

Agricultural products, raising of, by In- 
dians, 231, 232 

Aird, James, camp of, 25, 26 

Albany, New York, reference to, 78 

Alexander, Milton K., service of, 172 

Alexander, T. L., service of, 239 

Alexander, W. B., service of, 90 

Alexander, William, service of, 218 

Allegheny Mountains, reference to, 257 

Allen, Ethan A., office of, 41 

Allen, James, service of, 225, 227 

America, visitors to, 254 

Senay Commissioners, land purchased 
y, 15 

American father, 25 
Father) 

American flag, giving of, to Indians, 25 

American Fur Company, members of, 74; 
representative of, 92, 142; stores of, 


(see also Great 


146; purchase of guns from, 171; 
activities of, 179, 180, 318; head- 
quarters of, 184, 185; influence of, 


186; mention of, 189, 208; members 
of, 191; agent of, 201; loss sustained 
by, 206; trade with, 266 

American fur traders, work of, 194 

American law, evasion of, 30 

American post, capture of, 55 

American Revolution, Daughters of, 280, 
291, 296 

American traders, 27 

American troops, activities of, 57 

Americans, reference to, 1, 31, 36, 50; 
fur trade of, 11; land held by, 13, 
14; Indians’ fear of, 27; attitude of 
Indians toward, 28, 41; defeat of, 
45+ location of, 51, 52, 53, 54, 58: 
surrender of, 56, 57; aid sent to, 60; 
retreat of, 61; advance of, 62; op- 
position of, to British, 66; rights of, 
67; celebration by, 82; explorations 
of, 179; Prairie du Chien held by, 
191; activities of, 195; enterprise of, 
257 

Amusements, kinds of, 247; 
of, 250 

Anderson, Robert, service of, 166 

Anderson, Thomas G., service of, 60, 62 

Ange, Augustin, home of, 13 

Annuities, payment of, to Indians, 143, 
155, 177, 205, 210, 224, 232, 236, 266 

Antaya, Pierre, home of, 13 

Apple River fort, attack on, 172 

Armstrong, John, office of, 52 


enjoyment 


Armstrong, Perry A., reference to, 316 

Army, The General Regulations for the, 
printing of, 241 

Army, United States, location of, 228 

Army, Western Department of, 120 

Artillery, attack by, 84 

Assiniboine River, trading post on, 21 

Astor, John Jacob, work of, 184, 191 

Atkinson, Henry, service of, 111, 112, 
PAS Y ioe OO, ebOupeekia wel vie, el Vs 
175, 218, 220, 222, 260 

Atlantic colonies, settlers in, 9 

Atlantic seaboard, supplies shipped from, 


246 

Atwater, Caleb, service of, 145, 146, 
147, 148, 248, 244; correspondence 
of, 314 


Auguel, Antoine, explorations of, 5 
Author’s Preface, vii-xi 


Bad Axe, massacre of, 176 

Bad Axe, The Battle of, illustration of, 
facing 256 

Bad Axe River, navigation of, 107, 174 

Bailey, David, service of, 169 

Baird, Mr., work of, 128, 129 

Ball game, playing of, by Indians, 80, 
211 


Baraboo River, troops near, 228 

Barbour, James, letter from, 140 

Barker, Thomas, service of, 135 

Barrette, Mr., injury received by, 261 

Bateaux, use of, 27 

Baude, Louis de, reference to, 3 

Bean, Jonathan L., service of, 153, 154 

Bear, hunting of, 250 

Beardstown (Illinois), troops at, 168 

Beaumont, William, office of, 128; service 
of, 132; reference to, 243; military 
record of, 312 

Beckett, Mr., capture of, 261, 262 

Bee trees, finding of, 252 

Belgium, treaty signed in, 63 

Beltrami, J. C., reference to, 195 

Bender, George, troops commanded by, 
100; office of, 308 

Benton, Thomas Hart, service of, 71 


Biddle, Thomas, service of, 90, 91; 
journal kept by, 306 
Bienville, Sieur de, 7 


Big Canoe (Chief), followers of, 217 

Big Fort (Chief), attitude of, 169 

Big Head’s band, location of, 217 

Big Sioux River (see Calumet River) 

Bissell, Daniel, troops commanded by, 
43; instructions given to, 46, 47; 
letter to, 52 

Black Hawk, quotation from, 19; visit 
of Zebulon M. Pike with, 25; report 


335 


336 


of, 35; reference to, 36, 38, 41, 135, 
169, 170, 175, 315; service of, 39; 
British aided by, 45; service of, in 
War of 1812, 49, 162, 163; followers 
of,166, 159, 161, 16%, 168) 172) Lis, 
174, 176; attitude of, 158; speech by, 
163; surrender of, 174; release of, 
178; contest with, 316 

Black Hawk County, troops in, 237 

Black Hawk Purchase, reference to, 177, 
200, 216 

Black Hawk War, reference to, 19, 282; 
close of, 186, 137, 201; purpose of, 
166; beginning of, 198; soldiers in, 
264; literature relative to, 316; pur- 
chase of fire arms for, 317 

Black Hawk War, In the, 162-178 

Black Hawk’s Autobiography, reference 
to, 167, 289 

Black Hawk’s band, condition of, 174; 
hostilities of, 183 

Bliss, John, office of, 161 

Blockhouses, building of, 
pearance of, 95 

Blondeau, Maurice, reference to, 26, 92; 
fur trading of, 43; service of, 191 

Bloody Run, hunting near, 264 

Blue Mounds, reference to, 174, 175 

Boats, burning of, by Indians, 45; use 
of, 255, 256; equipment of, 255, 256 

Boilvin, Nicolas, letter from, 52; service 
of, 83, 90, 183, 184; death of, 141 

Boiseley, Mr., 134 

Boeuf Slough, reference to, 133 

Boundaries, establishment of, 98, 154; 
adjustment of, 113 

Bourgeois, meaning of, 180, 181 

Brisbois, B. W., school visited by, 216; 
service of, 269, 271, 274, 278; refer- 
ence to, 270, 278, 330 

Brisbois, Joseph, office of, 109 

Brisbois, Michael, home of, 13; 
of, 71; work of, 191 

British, reference to, vii, 37, 41, 42, 
65, 191, 294; Canada in possession 
of, 9; fur trading with, 11, 34, 182; 
troops of, 44; success of, 45; Black 
Hawk in service of, 45; fort erected 
by, 52; location of, 54; attack made 
by, 55, 61; loss of influence of, 64; 
fort burned by, 71; aid given by, 162, 
163; activities of, in Black Hawk 
War, 169 

British agent, work of, 47, 49 

British army, officers of, 49, 50, 105; 
surrender of fort to, 56, 57 

British dominions, goods shipped from, 67 

British flag, lowering of, 25; firing on, 
30 


70, 84; ap- 


arrest 


British Indian Department, policy of, 67 

British Indian traders, 36 

British merchants, 184 

British sovereignty, 30 

British traders, reference to, 21, 35, 36, 
ale 67, 68; monopoly of, 65; work of, 
18: 

British troops, activities of, 53 

Brooke, George M., service of, 218, 220; 
visit of, to St. Louis, 219 

Brown, Jacob, letter to, 304 


INDEX 


Browning, O. H., 331 

Brunet, Jean, tavern of, 107; office of, 
109; reference to, 143, 144 

Brunson, Ira B., service of, 269, 270, 
271, 278, 274, 278; reference to, 330 

Brunson, Lucy, service of, as teacher, 
216 

Brunson, Minerva, service of, as teacher, 
216 

Brymner, Douglas, 298 

“Buffaloe dance’, giving of, by Indians, 
82 

Bulger, A. H., service of, 62, 63; letter 
to, 64; reference to, 298 

Burlington, site of, 23; citizens of, 229 

Burnett, Thomas P., service of, 157, 262 

Butte des Morts, officers at, 110, 111; 
council at, 112, 113 


Cabins, building of, 35 

Cadle, Richard F., service of, 244 

Calhoun, John C., letter from, 197, 304 

Calumet River, reference to, 98, 99 (see 
also Big Sioux River) 

Calumets, description of, 93 

Camp Atkinson, naming of, 221 

Campbell, John, service of, vii, 58, 59, 
60; troops commanded by, 57; ex- 
perience of, 68 

Campbell’s Island, naming of, 59; battle 
of, 299 

Campion College, librarian of, x 

Canada, French in, 9; furs shipped to, 
830; Governor-General of, 36; British 
troops in, 44; encroachment upon, 65; 
fur trade in, 182; half-breed settlers 
in, 227 

Canada, Upper, visitors in, 254 

Canadian boatmen, reference to, 253 

Canadian traders, reference to, 52; activ- 
ities of, 183 

Canadian voyageurs, 
rebellion of, 62 

Canadians, fur trading of, 12; 
of, with Indians, 44 

Canby, E. R. S., service of, 268 

Canoes, use of, 187, 189, 194 

Cantonment Davis, naming of, 69 

Caramanee (Chief), followers of, 217 

Carondelet, Baron de, land granted by, 
14 

Carver, Jonathan, reference to, 
activities of, 303 

Carver land grant, reference to, 78 

Cass, Lewis, letter from, 67; plans of, 
68; appointments made by, 85, 109, 
142; reference to, 86, 87, 99, 113, 209, 
306; recommendations of, 89; office 
of, 903) service’ of, 91,110) 111 9112) 
118, 136, 144, 194; council attended 
by, 93; speech by, 97, 98; report to, 
137; letter to, 204 

Cassville (Wisconsin), 
261 

espe number of, 57, 58, 59, 61, 

Cathay, route to, 2 

Catholic priest, appointment of, as teach- 
er, 233 

Catlin, George, service of, 210 


reference to, 54; 


alliance 


95, 103 


lead mine near, 


INDEX 


Cedar River, explorers along, 8; Indians 
near, 152; game along, 187 

Center, A. J., work of, 209 

Chambers, John, office of, 225; service 
of, 226, 228, 233, 234 

Chambers, Talbot, service of, 72, 73, 74, 
78, 79, 80, 81, 185 

Champlain, Samuel de, explorations of, 2 

Chapel, building of, 223 

Chaplain, post school conducted by, 244 
(see also Post chaplain) 

Chase, John J., reference to, 270, 271, 
330 

Chicago (Illinois), mention of, 34, 254; 
goods shipped to, 67; trading post at, 
68; explorers at, 112; representatives 
from, 148; troops at, 176; road from, 
208 

Chippewa Indians, reference to, 29, 93, 
95, 96, 157; conference with, 30, 31; 
hostilities of, 90, 155, 156, 157, 162; 
council attended by, 93, 94, 148, 149, 
151; chief of, 97, 98, 131, 132; treaty 
with, 99, 159; land claimed by, 144; 
sports of, 150; location of, 187 

Chippewa River, troops on, 130; ref- 
erence to, 131, 134, 242; mill near, 
155; Indians near, 156 

Cholera, attack of, 177 

Chouteau, Augtuste, service of, 66; claim 
of, 193 

Chouteau, Pierre, credit extended by, 17, 
18 

Chouteau claimants, agent of, 198 

Civil War, reference to, v, viii, 275; be- 
ginning of, 274 

Clark, Charlotte Ouisconsin, 86 

Clark, George Rogers, 11 

Clark, John G., office of, 275 

Clark, Mrs. Nathan, 86 


Clark, William, expedition of, 20; office 
of, 44, 185; service of, 52, 53, 54, 
66, 148, 158; letter from, 64; ref- 


erence to, 90, 91, 92, 93, 95, 96, 154, 
157, 294, 301, 306; son of, 153, 154; 
book kept by, 313 (see also Lewis and 
Clark) 

Clarke, James, office of, 229, 230 

Clay, Henry, reference to, 140 

Clayton County, land in, 14; officers of, 
235 

Coffin, Sergeant, death of, 261 

Coleman, R. M., service of, 121 

Commis, meaning of, 180 

Committee of safety, work of, 113 

Confederacy, President of, 166, 200 

Congress, war declared by, 44; act of, 
208; delegate to, 213, 230; donation 
made by, 267 

Congressmen, work of, 217 

Connecticut, pioneer of, 9, 10 

Cooke, Philip St. George, service of, 229 

Corn, purchase of, for Indians, 147; 
raising of, by Indians, 232 

Coues, Elliott, reference to, 289 

Council of 1825, meeting of, 148 

Oouncil of 1825, The Great, 89-99 

Council of 1829, 243 

Coureurs des bois, reference to, 1, 180 
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Covington, E. F., service of, 200 

Cox, John, death of, 45 

Crapo Park (Burlington), 
291 

Crawford, T. H., report made to, 228 

Crawford, William Harrison, fort named 
for, 71, 382 

Crawford County (Wisconsin), officer of, 
269; court in, 270, 271 

Crawford County Courier, 
267; quotation from, 268 

Craw sed County volunteers, service of, 
274 

Credit Island, defeat at, vii, 69; location 
of, 60) 62 

Cretin, Joseph, service of, 233, 234 

Cross, game of, among Indians, 31, 32 

Crow Wing River, Indians near, 236 

Cruikshank, E. A., writings of, 296 

Cuvier (Missouri), settlement at, 16 


location of, 


editorial in, 


Dablon, Claude, reference to, 3 

Dandy (Chief), attitude of, 228; follow 
ers of, 267 

Dandy’s band, location of, 217 

Darling, Daniel, work of, 185 

Daumont, Francois, explorations of, 2 

Davenport, George, furs shipped by, 92; 
supplies purchased from, 147; ref- 
erence to, 177, 191 

Davenport, Marmaduke §&., office of, 198 

Davenport, William, hospitality of, 204; 
service of, 223, 227 

Davenport, Indians near, 16; Credit 
Island in, 60; meeting at, 177 

Davies, Thomas A., service of, 184, 185 

Davis, Jefferson, service of, 136, 166, 
176, 198, 200; quotation from, 173; 
courtship of, 262; account of, 312 

Dearborn, G., service of, 233 

Dease, Francis Michael, troops command- 
ed by, 51 

Decorah (Chief), treaty signed by, 90 

Decorah, citizen of, x 

Decorah’s band, 217 

De-Kau-ray (Chief), capture of, 112 

Delassus, Don Carlos Dehault, land 
granted by, 14 

Des Moines, site of, 8 

Des Moines Rapids, Indians near, 33 

Des Moines River, reference to, 8, 11, 
74, 99, 182; explorers on, 22, 69; 
trading post near, 35; fort near, 68; 
fur trading along, 185; game along, 
187; Indians, near, 213, 216, 225 

Des Noyelles, Nicolas Joseph Fleurimont 
(see Noyelles, Nicolas Joseph Fleuri- 
mont Des) 

Des Plaines River, explorers on, 112 

Detroit (Michigan), reference to, 34, 84; 
Indians at, 3838; surrender of, 45; 
troops at, 49, 176; explorers at, 50, 
86, 87; meeting near, 66 

Dickson, Robert, service of, 45, 49, 51, 
58, 54, 62, 80, 81; mention of, 50, 
63; quarrel with, 62; career of, 296 

Dixon (Illinois), troops at, 169, 170 

Dodge, Augustus C., service of, 166; 
office of, 230 
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Dodge, Henry, service of, 113, 117, 146, 
166, 172, 174, 222, 237, 268; office 
of, 213, 214, 226 

“Dodge Guards’, service of, 229 

Dodge’s Michigan Rangers, service of, 
172 

Don Quixote in England (play), enjoy- 
ment of, 247 

Doty, James D., reference to,, 144; ser- 
vice of, 270 

Dousman, Hercules L., reference to, 142; 
service of, 191, 266; office of, 208 

Dr. Franklin (steamboat), use of, 240 

Dragoons, reference to, 220, 227; ser- 
vice of, 228; location of, 229 

Dubuque, Julien, land of, 14; visit of 
Zebulon M. Pike with, 26; grave of, 
92, 195; land of, 182; death of, 193; 
mines of, 193, 198; reference to, 291 

Dubuque, troops at, viii, 237; site of, 
14, 192; mines near, 87, 198; citizen 
of, 230, 233 

Dubuque’s Mines, land near, 152; In- 
dians near, 157, 194; visitors at, 195; 
reference to, 197 

Duel, fighting of, 80 

Duluth, Daniel Greysolon, 
of, 5 

Dunbar, Mr., work of, 128, 129 

Dunleith (Illinois), site of, 192 


explorations 


Eastman, Seth, service of, 238 
Eaton, John H., office of, 135, 144 


Edwards, Ninian, office of, 52, 118; 
service of, 66; letter to, 141, 142; 
fort named for, 302 

Edwardsville (Illinois), mail route to, 
141 

Eighth United States Infantry, officer of, 
69, 220 


Elk, hunting of, 250 

Emily, Miss, impersonation of, 253, 254 

Engages, meaning of, 180, 181 (see also 
Voyageurs) 

England, war with, 34, 184; controversy 
of, with United States, 44; land con- 
trolled by, 282 

English, supremacy of, 1; struggle of, 
with French, 8, 9; surrender of 
French to, 181; reference to, 282 

English flag, 31 

English language, study of, by Indians, 
Pails PA} 

English traders, reference to, 21, 27; 
law evaded by, 30; work of, 182 

Englishman, reference to, 42, 105, 253, 
255, 259; explorations of, 179 

Episcopalian minister, service of, 244 

Espy, Jean, reference to, 296 

Eustis, William, office of, 52 

Eustis Rapids, Indians near, 228 

Ewing, William, explorations of, 22 

Explorers, reference to, 1, 24 


Factory, burning of, 46 

Faribault, Jean Baptiste, work of, 182 

Farm implements, purchase of, 155 

Farming, Indians engaged in, 231, 232 

Farnham, Russell, debt to, 177; work 
of, 185; service of, 191 
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Featherstonhaugh, George William, ser- 
vice of, 253, 254 

Felsavoine Indians, hostilities of, 53 

Ferries, establishment of, 142 

Fever River, 41; name of, 295 (see also 
Galena River) 

Fielding, Henry, play written by, 247 

Fields, Abner, service of, 111 

Fifth Infantry, officer of, 84, 86, 220; 
members of, 90, 100, 103, 110, 121, 
123, 218, 221, 308 

Fifth Regiment, members of, 110 

Findley, John L., service of, 72 

Fire, protection against, 110 

First Artillery, officers of, 41 

First Infantry, officer of, 49, 168, 223; 
members of, 123, 127, 128, 138; 
location of, 203 

First Regiment, play given by, 247 

First United States Dragoons, officer of, 
222 

First United States Infantry, 
of, 35 

Flags, possession of, by Indians, 31 

Fletcher, John E., service of, 226, 232 

Flood, effect of, 123 

Florida, Indian war in, 127 

Flour, selling of, 85 

Floyd, Charles, death of, 20, 21 

Floyd, John B., office of, 274; reference 
to, 330 

Floyd monument, dedication of, 290 

Fond du Lac, reference to, 97 

Fond du Lac department, North West 
Company, reference to, 30 

Fonda, John H., service of, 128, 129, 
131, 132, 134; office of, 130; report 
sent to, 133 . 

Foot, Ann T., tomb of, 332 

Foot, Lyman, 332 

Foote, R. W., service of, 240 

Forsyth, Robert, 90 

Forsyth, Thomas, service of, 85, 90, 146, 
147, 194, 197; message sent to, 92 

Fort, erection of, 52, 70 

Fort and Indian Affairs, 1834-1840, The, 
201-219 

Fort Anthony, establishment of, 304 

Fort Armstrong, reference to, vii, 74, 
167, 169, 185; naming of, 70; officers 
at, 2, 204, 213; supplies at, 77; 
workmen at, 83; troops at, 84, 104, 
119, 146, 160, 168, 177, 196; holding 
of council near, 91; establishment of, 
103; equipment at, 145; Indians at, 
161, 167; traders at, 186; treaties 
signed at, 201, 305 

Fort Armstrong, Old, on Rock Island, 
illustration of, facing 112 

Fort Atkinson, naming of, 222; building 
of, 223; troops at, 225, 228, 229, 235, 
237, 239, 324; council at, 226, 235; 
road to, 227; officer at, 230, 233; 
reference to, 275 

Fort Atkinson, Old, in Iowa, illustration 
of, facing 257 

Fort Belle Fontaine, 
officer at, 74, 81 

Fort Belle Vue, name of, 87 (see also 
Fort Madison) 


company 


reference to, 385; 
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Fort Crawford, reference to, v, vii, ix, x, 
74,15, 86, 98, 108, 148. 210: | 217, 
257, 261; site of; 4, 5, 125, 288: 
appearance of, 7, 75, 76, 77, 78, 84, 
95, 251; naming of, 71, 302; officer 
Dio ST OS 90s Ta4e Tee ane 
132, 134, 141, 149, 152, 153, 160, 
L6GW 16) 279, 180) e185, 186, 197, 
198, 206, 213, 219, 221, 243, 245, 
263, 275; visitor at, 80, 81; conditions 
at, 83, 100, 101, 102, 265, 271, 272, 
273; description of, 86, 123; council 
held at, 94; soldiers at, 99, 111, 113, 
LS ea) L205 6285 133, 6336, 15: 
154, 158, 167, 168, 192, 196, 200, 
208, 211, 220, 228, 225, 226, 228, 
235, 236, 238, 239, 240, 242, 243, 
246, 254, 267, 268, 308; flood at, 
100; abandonment of, 103, 112; loca- 
tion of, 103, 121, 126; prisoners at, 
104, 145; garrison at, 121, 218, 241, 
255, 258; barracks at, 135, 136, 137; 
building of, 138, 139, 184, 242, 267, 
282; Indians at, 140, 228, 229, 230, 
237, 259; lumber for, 144; Indians 
near, 147, 150, 155, 159; supplies 
for, 194, 212, 213, 249, 264, 274; 
explorers at, 195; massacre near, 198, 
205, 262; school near, 201, 202, 244; 
road near, 209, 227; equipment at, 
222; play given at, 247; visitors at, 
250, 253; end of military rule at, 266; 
use of, as depot, 267; removal of 
goods from, 269; reoccupation of, 271; 
treaties signed at, 305 

Fort Crawford, A New, 120-139 

Fort Crawford, The New, illustration of, 
facing 129 

Fort Orawford, The Remains of, illustra- 
tion of, facing 273 

Fort Crawford, Site of, Prairie Du Chien 
and, illustration of, 125 

Fort Crawford, Old, at Prairie Du Chien, 
frontispiece 

Fort Orawford, Military Cemetery, illus- 
tration of, facing 273 

Fort Crawford Military Reservation, The, 
illustration of, 276 

Fort Orawford Tract Divided into Town 
Lots, illustration of, 279 

Fort Crawford, The First, 65-88 

Fort Crawford Military Reservation, land 
near, 14; disposal of, 275; map of, 
276; settlers on, 277 

Fort Crawford Military Tract, map of, 
279; plat of, 331 

Fort Crawford Temperance Society, or- 
ganization of, 262 

Fort Crevecoeur, building of, 5 

Fort Dearborn, massacre at, 45, 296; 
abandonment of, 112; troops at, 119, 
227 

Fort Edwards, site of, 69; supplies at, 
‘77; workmen at, 83; Indians at, 92; 
establishment of, 103; appearance of, 
146; troops at, 196; naming of, 302 

Fort Howard, officer from, 72; troops 
at, 104, 114, 119; traders at, 186; 
road from, 209; reference to, 210, 254, 
268; construction of, 259 


Fort Johnson, location of, 69 

Fort Leavenworth, troops at, 225, 229, 
240 

Fort Madison, mention of, vii, x, 41; 
site of, 23, 46, 296; establishment of, 
34, 35, 36; letter from, 37; troops 
at, 38; military post at, 40; explorers 
at, 42; attacks upon, 43, 45, 46; mili- 
tary supplies at, 47; report from, 48; 
burning of, 48; rebuilding of, 49; 
Indian agent at, 70; factory at, 183, 
185 

Fort Madison, Old, 34-48 

Fort Madison, Old, In Iowa, illustration 
of, 112 

Fort Madison Factory, 41 

Fort McKay, naming of, 57; evacuation 
of, 64; location of, 71; British at, 105 

Fort McKay, Fort Shelby and, 49-64 

Fort Meigs, siege of, 50 

Fort Osage, trading post near, 34 

Fort St. Antoine, trading post at, 6 

Fort Sanford, troops at, 225 

Fort Shelby, establishment of, vii, 73, 
86; naming of, 53; equipment at, 55; 
surrender of, 56; troops at, 57; cap- 
ture of, 60, 61, 298; location of, 71 

Fort Snelling, troops at, vii, 88, 104, 
113, 119, 210, 238, 239, 240, 268, 
271; Indians near, 90; establishment 
of, 103; provisions for, 107; aid from, 
110; reference to, 120, 121, 246, 254; 
fur trading near, 191; supplies for, 
194, 212; officers at, 260; treaties 
signed at, 305 

Fort Stephenson, siege of, 50 

Fort Sumter, firing on, 274 

Fort Wayne (Indiana), mention of, 34 

Fort Winnebago, naming of, 119; bar- 
racks at, 136; troops at, 136, 158, 
209, 254; officers at, 143, 218; road 
to, 208; reference to, 210, 254; visit- 
ors at, 255; construction of, 259; 
account of, 310 

Fortress Monroe, prisoner at, 176 

Four Lakes, troops at, 114; Indians 
near, 173 

Fowle, John, service of, 86, 87, 113, 
117, 123, 141; orders given to,» 120; 
report of, 121; office of, 308 

Fox, Benjamin, service of, 237 

Fox Indians, hostilities of, viii, 4, 7, 
70, 90, 152, 159, 160, 161, 172, 192, 
194, 198, 205, 221, 222; alliance of, 
with Sauk, 8; reference to, 12, 33, 41, 
92,495, 104, 1538, 154, L577, 159, 174, 
205, 217, 242; land of, 14, 16, 68, 
98; treaty with, 18, 66, 157, 216; 
trade with, 20, 34, 183, 193; village 
of, 25, 26; sports of, 31, 32; attitude 
of, 35, 197; leader of, 36, 97, 203; 
location of, 79, 187, 194, 204, 220; 
council attended by, 94, 149, 151; 
agent of, 152, 202, 213, 225; meeting’ 
of, 155, 177; surrender of, 167; fol- 
lowers of, 168; lead mined by, 195; 
punishment of, 206; attack on, 235; 
appearance of, 248 

Fox River, village near, 2; reference to, 
SAO Oe te. 84.) LO een OKnex- 
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plorations along, 5, 111, 112; troops 
on, 65, 114s transportation on, 67, 
68, 93, 246; Indians near, 90; land 
near, 151 

France, reference to, 3; land claimed 
by, 6, 7; Louisiana controlled by, 15 

Frankfort (Kentucky), citizen of, 140 

Freeman, C. E., writings of, 312 

French, coming of, 1; location of, 2, 9, 
16; explorations of, 4, 5; conflict with, 
4, 7, 8; bravery of, 8; marriage of, 
with Indians, 9; settlement of, 43; 
reference to, 82, 83, 85, 192, 282; 
fur trade with, 180, 181 

French-Canadians, coming of, 13, 14; 
reference to, 193 

French explorers, reference to, 1 

French interpreter, work of, 22 

French village, site of, 73 

Frenchmen, reference to, 
tions of, 179 

Frontenac, Count de, reference to, 3 

Fry, Jacob, troops of, 172 

Fur trade, regulation of, 2, 14, 29; 
center of, 52; monopoly in, 65 

Fur traders, activities of, 188; location 
of, 246 

Furs and Lead, The Lure of, 179-200 


140; explora- 


Gagnier, Mrs., 106 
Gagnier, Registre, 
of, 106, 107 
Gaines, Edmund P., letter to, 87; ser- 
vice of, 118, 120, 121, 122, 135, 158, 

159 

Gale, Levin, office of, 130; 
130, 131, 132, 1384 

Galena (Illinois), lead mines near, 103, 
200; reference to, 110, 167, 171; ex- 
plorers at, 111, 112, 198; troops at, 
112, 113, 198, 245; corn purchased 
at, 147; Indians at, 197; officers at, 
218; visitors at, 253 

Galena River, explorers near, 41; mines 
near, 117, 192, 194, 196; Indians 
near, 113; name of, 295 (see also 
Fever River) 

Gallaher, Ruth A., acknowledgment to, xi 

Game, hunting of, 187, 250 

Games, playing of, by Indians, 80, 211 

Gardenier, E. Letitia, reference to, 332 

Gardenier, J. R. B., office of, 180; ser- 
ace of, 131, 183; reference to, 134, 
33 

Garey, G. W., service of, 136 

Garland, John, office of, 124, 126; ref- 
erence to, 128, 129, 244; report sent 
to, 133; service of, 178, 262, 263 

Garlic Island, camp at, 51 

Garrison Life, Glimpses of, 241-265 

General Ashley (boat), 107 

“General Fatigue’, reference to, 241 

General Land Office, Commissioner of, 
279, 280 

Gentlemen, The Poor (play), presenting 
of, 253 

Geological survey, making of, 253 

German soldier, punishment of, 263 

ey spalginm), treaty signed at, 63, 


home of, 105; death 


service of, 
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Giard, Basil, land of, 13, 14, 182, 242, 
288 

Glover’s landscape (Scotland), reference 
to, 259 

Gomorrah, reference to, 227 

Governor Clark (gunboat), 
60 

Graham, Duncan, service of, 60, 61; 
promotion of, 62; arrest of, 63; office 
of, 105 

Graham, Richard, office of, 70 

Grand Portage, trading post near, 68 

Gratiot, Henry, work of, 146, 316 

Gratiot’s Grove, officers at, 146; ref- 
erence to, 316 

Graves, W. R., acknowledgment to, x 

Gray, A., report of, 44 

“Great American Father’, reference to, 
21 (see also Great Father and United 
States, President of) 

Great Britain, war against, 44; treaty 
with, 64, 65; opposition of Americans 
to, 66 

Great Council of 1825, The, 89-99; illus- 
tration of, facing, 129 

Great Council of 1825, meeting of, 110, 
148; reference to, 140 (see also Coun- 
cil of 1825) 

“Great Father’, reference to, vii, 22, 95, 
96, 116, 141, 147, 149, 155, 206 (see 
also United States, President of) 

Great Lakes, French near, 2; reference 


use of, 59, 


to, 4, 7, 9; armaments on, 65, 66; 
region near, 67; navigation on, 84, 
93, 246 


Green Bay, Indians near, 3, 51, 93, 173; 
traders near, 12, 68; troops at, 51, 
119, 209; explorers on, 54, 112; men- 
tion of, 72, 73, 142, 143, 144, 245, 
254, 268, 274; road to, 208, 209 

Grignon, Louis, service of, 263 

Guardhouse, use of, 263 

Gulf of Mexico, 6 

“Gumbo ball’, reference to, 250 


Half-breed Indians, reference to, 162 

Half-breed settlers, reference to, 140, 
247; location of, 227; amusements 
among, 250 

Hall, Jj OL 

Hamilton, Alexander, son of, 111 

Hamilton, Thomas, service of, 43, 46, 
47; return of, to St. Louis, 49; office 
of, 308 


eee William Southerland, service 

of, Th 

Hamilton, William Stephen, service of, 
iii. GRyay 


Hammond, T. C., service of, 229 

Hancock, J. W., report of, 232 

Harlan, Edgar R., acknowledgment to, x 

Harlan, James, service of, 277, 278 

Harlequinade, giving of, 250 

Harney, William S., service of, 166 

Harpers Ferry rifles, use of, 204 

Harris, W. L., service of, 136 

Harris, William, service of, 261 

Harrison, William Henry, office of, 18; 
service of, 41 

Heald, Nathan, orders given to, 45 
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Helena (Wisconsin), troops at, 128 

Hempstead, Charles §., office of, 145 

Hempstead, Stephen, employment of, as 
attorney, 144 

Hennepin, Louis, exploration of; <5 

a: James D., service of, 172, 174, 

75 

Herring, Elbert, office of, 201 

Hexom,. Chas. Phil., acknowledgment to, 
x; work of, 327 

Hiawatha, reference to, 90 

Hickman, L., arrival of, at Fort Craw- 
ford, 81 

Historical, Memorial and Art Depart- 
ment, mention of, x 

Hitchcock, E. A., office of, 203; service 
of, 206 

Hoffman, Charles Fenno, reference to, 
247, 250; play attended by, 248, 249 

Hoffman, W. S., acknowledgment to, x 

Hooe, Alexander S., service of, 219, 236, 
239; office of, 230; widow of, 269 

Hooe, Mrs. Emelia R., letter written by, 
269, 270; service of, 273, 274 

Hook, C. N., correspondence of, 314 

Horses, stealing of, by Indians, 81 

Hospital, location of, 139 

Hospital supplies, 137 

Hospitals, regulation of, 101; conditions 
in, 212 

Howard, Benjamin, office of, 43; service 
of, 46, 57; reference to, 47, 301; 
letter written by, 52 

Howe, Timothy O., service of, 274 

Hudson’s Bay Company, 44 

Hull, William, orders of, 45 

Hunt, George, service of, 41, 42; escape 
made by, 42, 43 

Hunting, enjoyment of, 251-253 


Illinois, forts in, viii, 146; reference to, 
1; explorers in, 5, 22, 24, 42, 69, 
179; Indians in, 7, 37, 41, 65, 157, 
162, 162, 166, 167, 171; pioneer in, 
12, 207; ceding of land in, 18, 19; 
Governor of, 74, 118, 141, 158; mines 
in, 192, 194, 196; citizens of, 196 

Illinois Indians, village of, 4; location 
of, 5; reference to, 8, 145; attitude 
of, 146 

Illinois River, reference to, 5; land near, 
16; explorers on, 67, 112 

Illinois Territory, Governor of, 52, 78, 
302; officer of, 66; Indian agent in, 


Illustrations, list of, xv 
Indian Affairs, Superintendent of, 18, 
90, 153, 197; United States Com- 


missioner of, 201, 208, 213, 214, 228 
(see also Indians) 

Indian Affairs 1834-1840, The Fort and, 
201-219 

Indian Agency, reference to, 67, 80, 221 

Indian agent, work of, 52, 70, 83, 85, 
90, 140, 141, 145, 146, 179, 183, 
185, 194, 204 

Indian alliance, mention of, 37 

Indian Creek, massacre at, 172 

Indian Department, officers of, 63 

Indian girls, appearance of, 248 
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Indian guides, work of, 173, 174 
ener land, trespassing on, 143, 144, 


Indian massacre, reference to, 105, 106, 
152, 176 (see also Massacre) 

Indian mounds, location of, 251 

Indian Ofice Files, use of, ix 

Indian Ofice Letter Books, use of, ix 

Indian powwows, holding of, 80, S81 

Indian remedies, use of, 132 

reaps reservations, giving of, to Indians, 
5 

Indian school, location of, 221; growth 
of, 233 

Indian trader, service of, 66 

Indian village, site of, 3, 18, 21, 22, 
32; traders at, 195, 246 

Indiana, Indians in, 65 

Indiana Territory, Governor of, 18 

Indians, meeting place of, 1, 7; hos- 
tilities= of, 25/7, 35, 37, 38, 43) 45, 


48.) 18,019) 84, 96,104, 2110.) 111, 
1595 160) 70; ad, Ss e194, 198) 
267, 268; mission for, 3, 234, 235; 


village of, 4; mame adopted by, 4; 


conflict of, with French, 4; reference 
£0; 07 Olan AND ie LLO; medliod 2 15 25 
location of, 5, 65, 179; trade with, 


6, 135 195 20/21, 52, 1190) 194.282). 
marriage of, with French, 9; fur 
trading with, 12, 29, 182, 184, 185, 
188, 191; sports of, 16, 32; teacher 
sent to, 22; presents given to, 23, 28, 
91, 145; number of, 24, 81; attitude 
of, 27, 197; Zebulon M. Pike received 
by, 28; flags in possession of, 30; 
trading posts of, 34, 140; protection 
against, 35, 56; conference attended 
by, 36, 80, 146, 148, 149, 153, 243; 
debts paid by, 38, 39; speeches by, 
42; alliance of, with Canadians, 44; 
boats burned by, 46; retreat of, 46; 
service of, in War of 1812, 49; leader 
attack 


of, 50; supplies for, 51, 147; 
upon, 59, 60, 175; treaty with, 73, 
89, 99, 158, 198, 201, 241; horses 


sale of liquor to, 87, 
156, 186, 187, 266; decorations of, 
93, 94; appearance of, 95; disputes 
of, relative to boundaries, 98; surren- 
der of, 115; imprisonment of, 118; 
burial ground of, 126; land claimed 
by, 142, 144; annuities paid to, 143, 


stolen by, 81; 


158, 205, 210, 224, 236, 266; sale 
of land by, 149; clothing for, 155; 
lead mined by, 192, 1938, 195, 196; 


school for, 201, 207, 214, 215, 233; 
crops raised by, 231; tools manufac- 
tured for, 232; removal of, 267; en- 
counter with, 237, 238 

Interior, Department of, 280 

Iowa, reference to, v, vii, viii, 1, 4, 6, 
10, 11, 178; explorations in, 5, 20, 
23, 24, 26, 128, 179, 259; Indians 
in, 7%, 63,° 90, 152, 153, 154, 158, 
1595 16% 182, 166, 169, 176, 187; 
190, 200, 204, 205, 217, 218, 219, 
220 228, 232; possession of, by Spa- 
nish, 9, 182; share of, in Revolution, 
11; boundaries of, 14, 21, 28, 31; 
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fur trade in, 14, 183, 189, 191; pur- 
chase of, by United States, 16; ‘troops 
in, 60; tort in, 122; mill in, 134, 312; 
Governor of, 144, 229; school for 
Indians in, 202; purchase of land in, 
216; military reservation in, 242; 


Senator from, 277; pioneers of, 277, 
281 
Iowa Dragoons Volunteers, officers of, 


230; reference to, 325 

Iowa Infantry Volunteers, 324 

Iowa Mounted Volunteers, company of, 
235 

Iowa River, explorers along, 8, 25, 33; 
Indians near, 162, 232; game along, 
187 

Iowa Territory, Governor of, 225, 229; 
troops in, 227 

Iowa Volunteers, service of, 229, 239 

Ioway Indians, location of, 38, 187; 
reference to, 41, 92, 154; treaty with, 
66; council attended by, 94; chief of, 
98; fur trade with, 183 

Ioway River, reference to, 99, 177 (see 
also Iowa River) 

Irishman, reference to, 253 

Italian refugee, reference to, 195 


Jackson, Andrew, presidency of, 143, 
144; reference to, 145, 176; service 
of, 166; appointment by, 207; letter 
to, 314 


Jameson, J. Franklin, work of, 304 

Jefferson, Thomas, expedition sent out 
by, 21; work of, 34 

Jefferson Barracks, troops at, 111, 117, 
1976, 213 

Jefferson River, reference to, 18 

Jeffreon River, reference to, 18, 19 (see 
also Jefferson River) 

Jesup, T. S., office of, 126, 208; ref- 
erence to, 127, 136; report of, 135, 
1837; correspondence of, 209, 329 

Johnson, James, land granted to, 196 

Johnson, John W., office of, 40, 41, 70, 
71, 185 

Johnston, Albert Sydney, service of, 166 

Johnston, Joseph E., service of, 166 

Joliet, Louis, exploration of, 2, 3, 4, 5, 

251 


Jones, George W., service of, 166, 213, 
320 

Jones, Russell §., acknowledgment 10: 

Jouett, W. R., service of, 206, 213 

Judge Advocate General, * office’ of.) ix 


Kasson, John A., address by, 290 

Kearny, Stephen Watts, service of, 123, 
124, 126, 143, 144, 260 

Keating, James, service of, 54, 55, 61 

Keating, W. H., 88 

Keel- boat, use of, 22, 26, 69, 91, 107, 
109, 110) 111 118) 1104, 179, (255. 
256, 257, 258, 264 

Kentucky, Governor of, 53; pioneers in, 

Keokuk (Chief), treaty signed by, 90, 
158; service of, 94; speech by, 97, 
165; reference to, 98, 151, 168, 316; 
quotation from, 161; followers of, 


INDEX 


149, 162, 163, 164, 167; attitude of, 
169 

Keokuk, site of, 22; Indians at, 146 

Keokuk’s Reservation, extent of, 
178 

Keokuk’s village, reference to, 162, 176 

Kettle (Chief), death of, 152, 153 

Kettle’s village, traders at, 194 


177, 


Keyes, Willard, diary of, 78; comment 
by, 80; opinion of, 81, 82; service 
of, 83 


King, Rufus, service of, 272 
King’s Guard, reference to, 5 


Kingsley, Alpha, work of, 35, 37; re- 
quest made to, 39; surrender of In- 
dians to, 40 


Kinzie, John H., service of, 148 
Knowlton, Wiram, service of, 229, 230, 
236, 238; troops of, 235, 239 


Lacey, Edgar M., sketch of, 332 

La Crosse (Wisconsin), sale at, 280 
Ladies, council attended by, 149 

Lake Koshkonong, Indians near, 171 
Lake Michigan, Indians near, 3, 50, 90, 


93, 119; explorers on, 112; land near, 
151 

Lake Pepin, fort near, 5, 6; explorers 
on, 130 

Lake Superior, explorations near, 30, 
88; transportation on, 68; Indians 
near, 93 

Lake Winnebago, reference to, 3; troops 
near, 51 

La Motte, Joseph H., service of, 136, 
206 

Land, ceding of, by Indians, 29, 33, 


149, 151 
Land claims, map of, 311 
Land grants, giving of, 182 
Langlade, Charles de, work of, 12 
Langworthy, Edward, 320 


Langworthy, James, reference to, 197, 
320 

Langworthy, Lucius, reference to, 197, 
320 


Langworthy, Solon, 320 

“Large Mound’, 126 

La Belle, Robert Cavelier de, explorations 
of, 5,6 

Latrobe, Charles J., 

Law, evasion of, 30 

mete John, service of, in British army, 


service of, 245 


Lawler, John, property of, 280 
Lawrence, W., office of, 69 

Lead, mining of, 192, 198, 195, 257 
Lead, The Lure ‘of Furs and, 179- 200 
Lead mines, reference to, 26; ownership 


Of a Le development of, 196, 197; 
purchase of, 198; superintendent of, 


Leeyen orth, Henry, service of, 84, 85, 


Le Claire, Antoine, service of, as inter- 
preter, 289 

Lee, Isaac, work of, 311 

Lee County, settlement in, 14 

Leech Lake, explorations. near, 30 

Legate, Thomas C., office of, 200 


INDEX 


“Le Juan Riviere’, 
River) 

Le Moin River, mention of, 37 

Le Moine Factory, 183 

Lewis, J. O., paintings by, 306; quotation 
from, 95 

Lewis, Meriwether, expedition of, 20; 
reference to, 294 (see also Lewis and 
Clark). 

Lewis and Clark, expedition of, 20, 21, 
294; reference to, 30, 44 

Lindsay, Allen, boats commanded by, 
107, 109 

Lipcap, Solomon, 105 

Liquor, use of, by Indians, 29, 87, 99, 
186, 187; smuggling of, 227; drink- 
ing "of, by soldiers, 261 

Little Falls (Minnesota), camp near, 29 

Little Hill (Chief), followers of, 267 

Little Priest’s band, location of, 217 

“Little Red’, reference to, 229 (see also 
Morgan, James M.) 

Little Soldier’s band, location of, 217 

Lockwood, James H., home of, 105; 
message sent to, 107; reference to, 109, 
110, 270; letter from, 171; school 
visited by, 216 

Lockwood, Mrs. James H., 105 

Lockwood’s mill, 155 

Long, John, work of, 12 

Long, Stephen H., office of, 74, 75; 
opinion of, 76, 77; service of, 83, 87, 
88; journal of, 303 

“Long Knives’, reference to, 58 

Long Prairie (Minnesota), troops from, 
324, 325 

Loomis, Gustavus, service of, 135, 136, 
156, 213, 214, 239; letter to, 160 

Louis XIII, empire of, 2 

Louis XIV, land taken by, 2 

Louisiana, reference to, 6, 7, 9; officers 

* of, 8; Governor of, 14, 182, 192, 193; 
Spanish in, 15; purchase of, 16, 20; 
Territory of, 22, 44; District of, 40; 
admission of, to Union, 44; transfer 
of, to Spain, 182 

Louisiana Purchase, mention of, 16, 34 

Louisiana Territory, officer of, 43 

Louisville (Kentucky), wedding at, 262 

Lovell, Charles S., service of, 239 

Lower Rapids, reference to, 146 

Lower Red Cedar Lake, stockades at, 30 

Lowry, David, service of, 207, 214, 215, 


10 (see also Yellow 


216, 234; orders received by, 217; 
report of, 224; removal of. 226 
Lowry, Mary Ann, service of, 207, 215 


Lusson, Sieur de Saint, explorations of, 
2, 6 

Lynde, Isaac, service of, 221, 223 

Lyon, Lucius, map made by, 126; survey 
made by, 311 

Lyon’s map, reference to, 126 

Mackenzie, John, death of, 260; sketch 

of. 332 


Mackinac (Michigan), traders near, 12, 


84; reference to, 18, 25, 52, 57, 62, 
63, 74, 179; fur trade at, 24, 82; 
fort at, 45, 49; explorers at, 50; 


troops at, 51, 60; British at, 54 
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Mackinac Company, agent of, 183 

so Island, fur trading at, 184, 
85 

Mackinac traders, arrival of, 27 

Mackinaw boats, use of, 113, 114, 130, 
134, 179, 181 

Macomb, Alexander, service of, 124, 126 

Madison, James, reference to, 37 

Madison (Wisconsin), Indians Ato 

Madison and Prairie du Chien Railroad 
Company, Fort Crawford given to, 267 

Mahan, Bruce E., Author’s Preface by, 
Vii - xi 

Mahaska, treaty signed by, 90 


Mail, carrying of, 141 
Malden (Canada), Indians at, 41, 42, 
i. 


Mandan (North Dakota), Indians at, 21 
Mandan Indians, village of, 21 
Mandeyille, Jack, service of, 108 
Mangeurs ‘de lard, meaning of, 108 
age James B., troops commanded by, 


Map, Fort Crawford Military Reserya- 
tion, 276, 279 

Map, Mississippi Valley, 199 

Maquoketa River, game along, 187; ex- 
plorers on, 198 

Marquette, Jacques, 
45 15, On 25: 

Marryat, Frederick, explorations of, 254, 
255, 257, 258, 260 

Marsh, John, service of, 103, 106, 109, 
141, 143, 152, 171 

Martin, Ethyl Edna, article by, 289 

Martner, W. E., acknowledgment to, x 

Mascoutens, village of, 3 

Mason, Richard B., service of, 134, 152 

Massacre, report of, 105, 106, 140; re- 
sults of, 152, 153, 160, 176, 198, 205 


explorations of, 3, 


McCabe, Robert A., service of, 90, 100, 
308 

McDonald, Robert, 298 (see McDouall, 
Robert) 

McDouall, Robert, service of, 54, 62, 
63, 298 

McDowell, Abner, service of, 216 

McDowell, Nancy, service of, as teacher, 
216 

McDowell, Robert, 298 (see McDouall, 
Robert ) 


M’Gillis, Hugh, letter to, 30 


McGregor, James, office of, 226; service 
of, 233, 234, 282 

McGregor, site of, 94, 128 

McGregor’s landing, officer at, 229; 


troops at, 239 
aye saentonn, service of, 54, 55, 56, 


service of, 110, 
letter from, 


MeKenney, Thomas L., 
111; quotation from, 115; 
197, 314 

McKenny, J. H., service of, 237 

McKissack, W. M. D., 332 

McNair, Alexander, service of, 72 

McNair, Thomas, service of, 72, 109 

MecNair’s Coulee, Indians near, 105 


MeNeil, John, service of, 123, 124, 146, 
148, 243; office of, 144; reference to, 
145, 314 
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Melvin, Sergeant, service of, 130, 132, 
133 

Menard, Charles, arrest of, 73 

Menard, Peter, reference to, 145, 146, 


147, 314 

Menard, Pierre, appointment of, 142; 
service of, 144, 145, 243 

Menominee Indians, reference to, 51, 85, 
155, 167, 171, 258; amusements of, 
80; council attended by, 93, 149, 152; 
message carried by, 107; celebration 
by, 153; camp of, 159, 160; attack 
upon, 159-161; hostilities of, 173, 197, 
198; location of, 187; treaty with, 
206; timber along, 130; reference to, 
131, 133; camp near, 132 

“Menomone girls’, appearance of, 248 
(see also Menominee Indians) 

Mereness, Newton D., acknowledgment 


to, x 
“Messepi’” River, 4 (see also Mississippi 
River) 
Methode, Mr., family of, death of, 104 
Mette, Jacques, service of, 146, 314 
Mexican War, reference to, 324 
Mexico, Gulf of, 5 
Mexico, war with, 229 
Miami Indians, chief of, 192 
Michigan, Indians in, 7, 65 
Michigan (steamer), reference to, 254 
“Michigan Fencibles’, reference to, 54 


Michigan Territory, reference to, v; 
Governor of, 67, 86; officer of, 90, 
213 


Michilimackinac Company, 36 

Military drill, 241, 242 

Military equipment, condition of, 212 

Military Frontier, Mississippi Valley, map 
of, 199 

Military post, establishment of, 1, 67; 
location of, 27; importance of, 89 

Military reservation, location of, 242; 
map of, 276; sale of, 277 

Military roads, building of, 208, 209 

Military Rule, The End of, 266-282 

Military supplies, condition of, 101, 102, 
203, 204 

Miller, John, report of, 231 

Mills, Evalina, service of, as teacher, 216 

Mills, Joseph, service of, as teacher, 216 

Mills County, early explorers in, 20 

Milwaukee (Wisconsin), troops at, 163 

Mineral lands, purchase of, 142 

Mineral Point (Wisconsin), 
taken to, 261 

Miners, work of, 1 

Mines of Spain, ownership of, 14; ref- 
erence to, 193, 200 

Minnesota, reference to, viii, 1, 93, 179, 
277; Indians in, 225, 226, 280, 282, 
235, 236, 267; troops in, 227; resident 
of, 275 

Minnesota Historical Collections, use of, 
ix 

Minnesota River, explorers on, 28, 29, 
75, 80, 85; naming of, 292 (see also 
St. Peter’s River) 

Minnesota Valley, surveying of, 253 

Mission school, location of, 221, 234 

Missionaries, work of, 1 


prisoner 
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Mississippi, Jefferson Davis in, 198 

Mississippi, Up the, 20-33 

Mississippi Military Frontier, The Upper, 
199 

Mississippi River, reference to, vii, 1, 2, 
30.457, 95 10, 12,5075 (29; s0ros. 
84, 35, 36, 40, 45, 48, 55, 98) 99) 
104, 129, 134, 149, 152, 153, 155, 
167, 175, 201, 202, 205, 209, 224, 
231, 250, 258, 259, 281; explorations 
along, 4, 20, 21, 22, 30, 31, 34, 62, 
69; 72, 74, 75, 78, 80, D0; Daa, 
179, 182, 188, 194, 206, 252, 254; 
navigation on, 15, 68, 107, 246, 257; 
land near, 16; 28: 144, 1545 27 i mos: 
282; military post near, 27, 72, 102, 
108, 122; Indians near, 38, 41, 50, 
63, 82, 110, 118, 179, 187, 204, 224, 
226, 228, 236; fur trading along, 43, 
45, 52, 189; troops near, 60, 70, 84, 
119, 120, 172, 221, 237, 2385) flood 
in, 87, 88, 100, 123; crossing of, 135, 


159, 163, 164; 167, 174, 176, 9% 
198, 220, 221, 225, 242, 275; lead 


Mines near, 195, 197, 201 
Mississippi Valley, Upper, v, vii, x, 1, 
2, 5, 6, 11, 14,17) 19336) e 47enone 


97, 189, 148, 281; possession of, 9, 
61, 69; British in, 45, 64; Indians 
in, 89, 90, 938, 140, 205; fur trade 
in, 181, 191; mining in, 193; map 


of, 199; military posts in, 260 

Mississippi Volunteers, 54 

Missouri, citizens of, 16, 196; ceding of 
land in, 18; Governor of, 74; Indians 
in, 218 

Missouri 
154 

Missouri River, land near, 16, 18, 154; 
explorations on, 20; trading post near, 
34; reference to, 66, 67, 154, Indians 
near, 153, 237 

Missouri Territory, reference to, 44, 52; 
officer of, 66, 185 

Monga Zid, speech by, 97 

Montreal (Canada), explorers at, 7; mer- 
chant of, 36, 184; troops at, 49 

Montrose, settlement near, 14; site of, 22 

Morgan (Chief), mention of, 149 

Morgan, James M., service of, 229, 230, 
235, 239, 324 

Morgan, Willoughby, reference to, 72, 
100, 157, 185, 186, 196, 286; service 
of, 82; ST LOI 184418656 des: 
ae 156, 158, 198; sketch of life of, 

Morgan’s Independent Company of Iowa 
Volunteers, service of, 229, 230 

Morgan’s Iowa Infantry Volunteers, 324 

Morgan’s Mounted Volunteers, 235, 239, 
324, 325, 326 

Morse, Jedediah, service of, 186 

Mos-e-mon-i-ka, 228 

Mounted Volunteers, 
236 

Muhlenberg, Peter, service of, 86, 87 

Muir, Samuel S., service of, 195 

Murray, Charles Augustus, explorations 
of, 252, 2538 

Muscatine, Zebulon M. Pike at, 25 


Indians, land acquired from, 


company of, 235, 
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Muscoda (Wisconsin), troops at, 228 
arehee: repair of, 107, 110; use of, 


Napoleon, reference to, 15, 34 

National Gazette, reading of, 243 

National Intelligencer, reading of, 243 

Nauvoo (Illinois), explorers at, 22 

Naw Kaw (Chief), speech by, 145; letter 
from, 314 

Neapope, report of, 162; speech by, 163; 
reference to, 173 

Neutral Ground, Indians on, 166, 177, 
179, 201, 218, 219, 224, 225, 226, 
235, 237; school in, 217; troops sent 
to, 221, 222; agricultural pursuits in, 
231, 232 

Neutral Ground, In the, 220-240 

New France, officers of, 2, 8; mention 
of, 3, 5; 7, 18 

New Orleans (Louisiana), reference to, 
OF On 15,840, 179 

New Year’s Day, celebration of, 5 

New York, reference to, 78, 105, 247 

Newhall, John B., school visited by, 234 

Nichols, R. C., service of, 69 

Nicolet, Jean, explorations of, 2, 3 

Niles’ Register, quotation from, 52 

Ninth Department, officer of, 81, 83 

eee Ark’’, reference to, 255, 258, 
59 

North Aces Dia reference to, 2; French 
in, 

Northwest, Upper, Indians in, 21, 49, 
65, 66, 67, 89; fur trade in, 34, 191; 
control of, 68, 69; fortifications in, 
86; reference to, 247, 281; troops in, 
254 

North West Company, trading post of, 
21, 30; reference to, 44; agent of, 
182; officers of, 183 

North West guns, purchase of, 121 

Notre Dame, School Sisters of, 
directed by, 280 

Noyelles, Nicolas Joseph Fleurimont Des, 
expedition of, 7, 


school 


O. H. Perry (keel-boat), troops on, 107 

Oats, raising of, by Indians, 232 

O’Fallon, Benjamin, duel with, 80, 81 

Officers, number of, 128, 135, 136 

Ohio, officer from, 145 

Oisconcen River, troops near, 52 

Old Fort Madison, 34-48 

Omaha Indians, council attended by, 153; 
land acquired from, 154 

Osage Indians, 33, 39 

Otoe Indians, council attended by, 153, 
154 

Ottawa Indians, council attended by, 93, 
148, 149, 151; land claimed by, 144; 
sports of, 150 


Pageant, enactment of, 2 

Painted Rock, Indians at, 93; 
near, 252 

Painted Rock Creek, reference to, 104 
(see also Yellow Creek) 

Parade, holding of, 241, 242 

Parker, John, service of, 230, 325 


hunter 
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Parker's Iowa Dragoons Volunteers, of- 
ficers of, 230 

Pashipaho (Chief), 17, 38, 39 

Patterson, J. B., work of, 289 

en Theodore Calvin, quotation from, 

Pecatonica River, troops near, 172 

Pee-mash-kee (Chief), letter to, 197 

Pegram, G. H., service of, 206 

Pelzer, Louis, acknowledgment to, viii 

Peoria (Illinois), Indians at, 145 

Peoria Lake, Indians near, 5 

Perkins, Joseph, service of, 53, 55 

erect, Nicolas, service of, 2, 6, 12, 181, 
193 

Peters, Samuel, 78 

Pike, Zebulon M., service of, 20, 22; 
explorations of, 23, 25, 30, 81, 383, 
34, 183; reference to, 24, 27, 29, 291, 
381; journal of, 25; land ceded to, 
85; speech by, 292 

Pike’s Hill, site of, 27; military post at, 
121, 122; appearance of, 251 

Pike’s Peak, site of, 27, 122 

Pike’s Peak in Iowa, Views from, illus- 
tration of, facing, 113 

Pipe, smoking of, by Indians, 96, 99 

Pipes, description of, 93 

Pleasonton, A., service of, 228 

Pointe, Pierre La, 13 

Pond, Peter, stories of, 10 

Pontiac, conspiracy of, 9 

Portage (Wisconsin), troops at, 54, 114, 
117, 222, 255; reference to, 111, 113, 
119, 148, 208, 254; Indians at, 201, 
220 

Portage des Sioux (Missouri), 
tions at, 66 

Porter, Bradford L., service of, as teach- 


negotia- 


er, 214 
Porter, Patsey, service of, as teacher, 
214 


Posey, Alexander, service of, 172 

Post chaplain, school conducted by, 244 

Post Returns, ix, 100, 128, 127, 134, 
135, 218, 241 

Post school, establishment of, 244 

Potatoes, raising of, by Indians, 232 

Potowonock, 48 

Pottawattamie County, early explorers in, 
20 

Pottawattamie Indians, council attended 
by, 938, 148, 149, 151; alliance with, 
112, 119, 169; land claimed by, 144; 
hostilities of, 162; location of, 187, 237 

Powder magazine, location of, 139 

Prairie, The, inhabitants of, 13, 63, 72, 
81, 191; troops at, 70, 210; reference 
to, 77, 85,105, 126, 148) 149)" 150; 
152 187, 245, 250, 258, 266; Indians 
at, 82, 87, 92, 205; citizens of, 243, 
282 

“Prairie des Chiens’’, factory at, 184 
(see also Prairie du Chien) 

Prairie du Chien, site of, 1, 4, 5, 7, 
10, 125; military post at, 2, 46, 70, 
72, 270; reference to, 10, 13, 14, 24, 
26, 28, Al, 50) 57, 60) 625 78, 74, 
75, 06, Ti. 8h, 00, 108) 104.) 109, 
110, 114, 122, °184, 153, 174, 186, 
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191, 206, 207, 209, 221, 250, 258, 
269. 275, 277, 278, 282, solos fur 
trade at, 12, 48, 68, 71, 142, 148, 
184, 185, 187, 194; explorers at, 27, 
51, 52, 58, 54, 111, 132; Zebulon M. 
Pike at, 31, 32; inhabitants of, 53, 
87, 181, 188, 245; troops at, 55, 59, 
60, 84, 85, 88, 109, 112, 118, 123, 
Teh, Ge ye), BAIL, PPR Oats Cir 
298; Indians at, 64, 80, 90, 92, 105, 
140, 141, 144, 150, 151, 152, 155, 
157, 176, 190, 197, 208, 220, 241, 
260; pioneers at, 78, 82, 117, 361; 
_school at, 83, 201; council at, 89, 91, 
93, 99, 145, 146, 147, 151, 152, 153; 
citizens of, 95, 216, 244, 266, 268; 
British at, 105; Indian agent at, 118, 
183, 203, 204, 205; officers at, 127, 
154, 171, 210, 218, 214, 240, 243, 
246; lead near, 179, 311; visitors at, 
247, 248, 252,.255, 281 

Prairie dw Chien and Fort Crawford, 
Site of, illustration of, facing 125 

Prairie du Chien Leader, quotation from, 
272 

Prairie du Pierreaux, Indians near, 152 

Prairie fires, sight of, 81 

Prairie la Crosse, troops near, 237 

Presbyterian minister, service of, 207 

Prevost, George, office of, 44 

Prison Window, The, illustration of, fac- 
ing 272 

Prisoners, search for, 33; taking of, 104, 
176 

Private Land Claims, map of, 311 

Prizes, awarding of, to Indians, 232 

Prologue, A, 1-15 

Prophet, followers of, 168 
Winnebago Prophet) 

Prophet’s village, 169 

Prophetstown (Illinois), site of, 162 

Pryor, Nathaniel, reference to, 37, 40, 
294; office of, 41; resignation of, 42; 
capture of, by Indians, 43 

Puant Indians, 32 


(see also 


Quaife, Milo M., acknowledgment to, ix 
Quartermaster General, opinion of, 224 


Quartermaster’s Department, conditions 
in, 101, 102 

Quashquamme (Indian), 17 

Quebec (Canada), mention of, 2, 3; 
French at, 9 


Racine (Wisconsin), troops at, 274 

Randall, A. W., office of, 274, 330 

Rangers, service of, 172 

“Rapides des Moines’, reference to, 92 

Rapids, Lower, reference to, 146 

Rapids, Upper, reference to, 26, 147 

Rations, abundance of, 212 

Rawling, James H., service of, 135 

Rector, Lieutenant, service of, 58, 59 

Red Bird (Chief), experiences of, 105, 
106; appearance of, 115, 116: sur- 
render of, 115, 117, 310; imprison- 
ment of, 118, 141 

Red Cedar River, reference to, 99; In- 
dians near, 231, 232, 235 

“Red Head Chief”, reference to, 92 
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Red River, troops near, 222 

Red River Colony, reference to, 80 

Redwood, fur trade at, 182 

Reid, William, writings of, 324, 325 

Reneka, Mr., death of, 260, 261 

Reveille, sound of, 241, 249 

Revolutionary War, reference to, 11, 13, 
182 

Reynard Indians, 32 

Reynolds, A. W., work of, 327 

Reynolds, John, service of, 158, 159, 
166, 172; letters to, 168 

Rice, Henry M., service of, 236, 275, 
277; money received by, 278 

Rifle Regiment, member of, 69, 70, 74, 
83 

Rifles, supply of, 41 

Riggs, Lieutenant, service of, 58, 59, 60 

Riley, Mr., death of, 235 

Ritner, Joseph, service of, 173 

“Riviere sans fourche’’, 8 

Roads, building of, 208, 209 


Rock Island, fort near, vii, 2, 68, 69, 
72, 91; Indians near, 16, 92, 144, 
147," 1546157, L67 1917 197 oss 


202, 208, 204, 218; officers at, 32, 
146 208, 213, 214; troops at, 57, 60, 
63; 168, (70) 205,135. 168.9168) eine 
reference to, 90, 136, 145, 151, 153, 
167, 208 

Rock River, reference to, 19, 25, 53, 
142, 178; Indians near, 37, 41, 158, 
171; troops near, 60, 169, 172 

Rock River band, leader of, 228 

Rogues’ March, playing of, 73 

Rohret, Louis A., acknowledgment to, x 

Rolette, Joseph, quarrel with, 62, 63; 
reference to, 78, 142, 206; service of, 
156, 190 

Rolette, King, 191 (see Rolette, Joseph) 

Rolling Thunder, attack led by, 42 

Royal artillery, officer of, 54 

Rucker, D. N., 331 


“Saginash’”’, reference to, 42, 43 

St. Anthony, Falls of, vii, 2, 5, 29, 68, 
75, 80, 246, 248 

St. Croix— Bois Brule route, reference 
to, 5 

St. Croix River, reference to, 29, 30, 938 

St. Feriole, Slough of, mention of, 261 

St. Ignace, mission at, 3 

St. Lawrence River, 2, 7, 9 

St. Louis (Missouri), fur trade at, 14, 
40, 66, 92, 188, 198, 194; officers at, 
15; 18, 22, 145, 146, 153,219, 270; 
troops at, 17, 33, 60, 135, 158, 212, 
222; reference to, 19, 24, 25, 27, 31, 
87, 49, 51, 52, 53, 57, 59, 64, 68, 
69, 71, 80, 81, 82, 85, 90, 100, 107, 
110; (148, 15.7) GT," TO 46s sob 4s 
264; explorers at, 21, 179; Indians at, 
Ot, LS, 155 

fuels Alexis, wound received by, 

Saint Mary’s Academy, building of, 280 

Saint Mary’s College, acknowledgment to 
Sisters of, x; growth of, 280 

St. Paul (Minnesota), citizen of, 277 

St. Peters Agency, meeting at, 159 


INDEX 


St. Peters River, military post near, 28, 
29, 86; name of, 292 

St. Pierre River, 292 (see also St. Peter’s 
River) 

St. Vrain, Felix, office of, 161 

San Ildefonso, treaty of, 15 

Sandy Lake, stockade at, 30 

Santee Indians, treaty approved by, 155 

“Saucy Jack’’ (see also Mandeville, Jack) 

Sauk Indians, reference to, vii, 7, 8, 
20, 22, 23, 33, 34, 38, 41, ‘49, 60, 
83, 92, 98, 104, 135, 154, 157, 158, 
167, 171, 188, 206, 217, 242, 248: 
land claimed by, 16, 68; hostilities of, 
£7, 139, -6a0900, 252, 159. 160, L772, 


183, 194, 198, 205, 221, 222; treaty 
with, 18, 66, 157, 216; village of, 
22, 24, 58; leader of, 25, 36; attitude 


of, 35, 168, 197; attack by, 45, 70, 
235; council attended by, 94, 149; 
council with, 151; agent of, 152, 202, 
213, 225; meeting of, 155, 177; loca- 
tion of, 187, 204, 220 

Saukenuk, village of, 16, 17, 19, 25, 158, 
163 

Sault Ste. Marie, reference tO; 20,720; 
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Schafer, Joseph, acknowledgment to, ix 

School, establishment of, 155, 202, 204; 
location of, 214, 221 

School buildings, 217, 223 

Schoolcraft, Henry R., service of, 86, 
87, 90, 93, 94, 194, 195 

Scotch trader, camp of, 25 

Scotland, reference to, 259 

Scott, Martin, service of, 264 

Scott, Winfield, service of, 
177, 198 

Scott’s Purchase, extent of, 177 

See-na-cha-wame (Chief), 145 

Selkirk, Lord, 80 

Seminole Indians, war with, 127 

Seminole War, officer of, 218 

Senate, United States, treaty ratified by, 
29, 230; reference to, 218, 268 

Senator (steamboat), use of, 240 

Senator, United States, election of, 277 

Sentinel Post, The, illustration of, facing 
272 

Sentinels, service of, 109, 241 

Sentries, killing of, 58 

Seymour, John L., service of, as teacher, 
233 

Shabbona (Chief), attitude of, 169 

Shade, William G., duel with, 80 

Shambaugh, Benj. F., Editor’s Introduc- 
tion by, v; acknowledgment to, viii 

Shaw, John, service of, 194 

Shawnee Indians, chief of, 41 

Shawneetown (Territory of Illinois), 140 

Shelby, Isaac, fort named for, 53 

Sherman, Thomas W., 271 

Shinguaba W’Ossin (Chief), 
from, 97 

Shot-tower, location of, 257 

Sibley, C. C., service of, 219 

Sibley, Henry, service of, 191 

Sioux City, early explorers at, 20, 21 

Sioux Indians, reference to, viii, 5, 12, 
31, 32, 5i, 60, 82; 83, 85, 93, 96, 


166, 176, 


quotation 
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107, 131, 152, 153, 154, 155, 157, 
161, 171, 205, 210, 217, 238; chief 
of, 28, Bik 97; land of, 29, 78, 22 
council attended by, 29, 80, 81, 94. 
152; hostility of, 53, 63, 90, 107, 152, 
Loose LO, e Lore 198, 232, "235, 237; 
treaty with, 66, 99, 159; location of, 
187, 205, 320 

Sixth Infantry, members of, 239 

Skunk River, explorers along, 8 

Smelting furnaces, use of, 257 

Smith, C. F., service of, 268, 269, 271 

Smith, T. F., 134 

Smith, Thomas A., office of, 69; service 
Of, WOE ee ae: 

Snelling, Josiah, fort built by, 86; service 
Ob, LOS eLLON At2s sas 

Snelling, William ae service of, 109 

Soc Indians, reference to, 95, 98 

Sodom, reference to, 227 

Soldiers, references to, 1, 100, 101, 264 

South West Company, 184 

Spain, King of, 15; treaty with, 182; 
land controlled by, 282 

Spaniards, explorations of, 11, 14, 179 

Spanish, reference to, 1, 182, 193, 242 

Spirit Lake, Indians ’at, 155 

Spring Well (Michigan), mocting at, 66 

Stambaugh, Samuel C., 17 

Stanton, Edwin M., office oe 275 

Stark, Horatio, service of, "40, 41, 43, 
47, 295 

State Historical Society of Iowa, super- 
intendent of, viii; acknowledgment to 
staff of, x, xij; manuscript of, 324 


State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 
superintendent of, ix, x 

Steamboats, use of, 147, 158, 197, 238, 
240, 264 


Stillman, Isaiah, service of, 169; defeat 
opie 72 

Stillman’s Run, Battle of, effect of, 170 

Stockbridge Indians, 143 

Stokes, Montfort, 320 

Stories, telling of, 10, 11 

Street, Joseph Montfort, reference to, 
118, 142, 143, 44,.#167, @01, 202. 
205, 208, 313; service of, 140, 1438, 
148, (152), 1555 256, 160, Lida 72: 
204, 206, 207, 213, 216; letter by, 
141, 142; son of, 813, 382 

Street, Thomas P., letter from, 213; 
service of, 214; tomb of, 332 

Street, William B., article by, 313 

Street Papers, use of, x 

Sullivan, John, troops commanded by, 53 

Sumner, Edwin V., service of, 220, 222, 
225, 226, 227 

Supplies, mention of, 57, 147, 151, 212, 
221, 264, 265, 282 

Sutlers, goods sold by, 212, 264, 265 

Swisher, J. A., acknowledgment to, xi 

Sycamore Creek, troops near, 169 

Symmes, John Cleve, letter from, 49 


Lawrence, council attended 
by, 90; service of, 93, 154, 159 
Talon, Jean, explorations of, 2, 3 
Tama (Chief), treaty signed by, 90 
Taylor, Sarah Knox, courtship of, 262 


Taliaferro, 
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Taylor, Zachary, service of, 60, 61, 130, 
134, 138, 166, 197, 200, 204, 206, 
208, 209, 211, 218; expedition of, 62, 
63, 68, 69; reference to, 105, 128, 
133, 136, 168, 202, 203, 213, 246, 
249, 262, 263; office of, 127, 153; 
family of, 244, 245, 262; hospitality 
of, 250, 253, 254, 299 

Tecumseh, leadership of, 41, 44 

Temperance Society, organization of, 262 

Tennessee, pioneer in, 140; citizens of, 
196 

Tenth Infantry, members of, 268, 271 

Terrill, Benjamin, service of, 231 

Tesson, Louis Honore, land of, 14, 182, 
288 

Texas, troops in, 228 

Theatrical performances, 
247, 248 

Thespians, reference to, 253 

Third Infantry, member of, 74 

Thirty-first Wisconsin Infantry, 
of, 274 

Thissell, H. M., 
234 

Thlean, Gwin, tomb of, 332 

Thomas, John, service of, 216 

Thomas, Martin, service of, 111, 196 

Thompson, Thomas R., service of, 228, 
229 

Throckmorton, John, service of, 175 

Tippecanoe, Battle of, 41, 42 

Todd, Andrew, work of, 14, 182 

Tonty, Henri de, explorations of, 5 

Tools, manufacture of, for Indians, 232 

Traders, mention of, 1, 13, 16, 22, 30, 
31, 35, 37 

Trading posts, erection of, 34 

Trappers, work of, 1, 16 

Traverse des Sioux, troops at, 227 

Treaties, signing of, 29, 63, 66, 89, 145, 
THOR LOO GO, PL teen 20Gn abot 
230, 241, 305 

Treaties 1829-18381, Indian Affairs and, 
140-161 

Treaty of 1804, terms of, 16-19, 20, 34, 
73, L57, 159 

Treaty of 1804, The, 16-19 

Treaty of 1814, 66 

Treaty of 1815, 66, 73 

Treaty of 1816, 66, 73 

Treaty of 1825, 154, 305 

Treaty of 1829, reference to, 305, 314 

Treaty of 1830, 198, 305 

Treaty of 1831, 305 

Treaty of 1832, 218, 217, 305 

Treaty of 1837, 305 

Trempealeau, village of, 6 

Troops, location of, 209, 210 

Turkey River, explorers near, 11, 187, 
206, 252; school near, 217, 231, 235; 
troops near, 221, 222; Indians along, 
221, 222, 232, 236, 237 

Turkey River Agency, Indians at, 224 


ag 


enjoyment of, 


service 


service of, as teacher, 


Turner, Andrew Jackson, article by, 310 
Twiggs, David E., service of, Ove 
158, 166 
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Two Shillings’ band, location of, 217 

Tyler, John, presidency of, 226 

United States, reference to, 1, 30, 44, 

2, 67, 74, 136, 142, 149, 184, 185, 

201, 229, 254, 270, 272, 278; land 
ceded to, 15, 20, 29; President of, 
22, 95, 166; soldiers of, 33, 91, 111; 
treaty with, 64, 65, 66, 89, 113; 
officers of, 110, 273; laws of, 143, 
188, 192, 242 

United States army, officer of, 74 

United States factor, service of, 70 

Upper Iowa River, land near, 16; In- 
dians near, 187, 217, 224 

Upper lIoway River, reference to, as 
boundary, 99 (see Upper lowa River) 

Upper Rapids, officers at, 147 

Upper Red Cedar Lake, explorers near, 
30 


Vasquez, Barony, service of, 43, 46 
Viele, L. F. S., work of, 313 


Villiers, Nicolas Antoine Coulon de, 
death of, 7 

Vinton, D. H., office of, 270; corres- 
pondence of, 329 

Virginia, officer from, 71 

Voyageurs, reference to, 1, 3, 9, 13, 
182, 184, 189, 190, 193, 194, 247, 
250, 254; meaning of, 180, 181, (see 
also Engages) 

Wabash River, Indians near, 41 

Wabasha (Chief), reference to, 28, 31, 
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Wabasha’s band, 204, 205, 210 

Wabasha’s Prairie, reference to, 238 

Wabasha’s Village, 107, 132 

Wakaun Haka, family of, 207 

Wales, reference to, 259 

Wampum belt, passing of, 99 

Wanita (Chief), description of, 93, 94 

Wapsipinicon River, Indians along, 7, 8 

War, Department of, ix, x; recommen- 
dations of, 46, 123; records of, 49, 
74; Secretary of, ix, 37, 38, 52, 67, 
70, 71, 91, 135, 136, Bet; 140, aaa. 
145, 196, 197, 198, 201, 202, 204, 
208, 270, 273, 274, 277, 278 

War Eagle (steamer), use of, 268, 269 

War Department, reference to, 87, 68, 
230, 269, 270, 280 

War materials, surrender of, 56 

Wiart! of V1 Siay vw yvil, 49) 9525 167s 79} 
184, 185, 282 

Warner, Wynkoop, service of, 152 

earree (steamboat), use of, 174, 175, 

Warsaw (Illinois), explorers near, 69 

Washington, George, reference to, 34, 80 

Washington (D. C.), reference to, vii, 
ix, xX, 18,38, 74, 80) 95, 124° a40; 
143, 226, 230; officers at, 15, 46, 153, 
270, 277; Indians at, 216, 217 

Watab River, Indians near, 236; troops 
near, 238 

Waukon (Chief), followers of, 217 
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